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Shakespeare << Bacon 


All 37 Plays « Comedies, Tragedies, On Love, Truth, Friendship, Riches 


Histories and Poems and 54 Other Fascinating Subjects 
VERY word Shakespeare ever wrote—every delightful comedy, ERE is another Titan of the Elizabethan era—Sir Francis Bac 
stirring tragedy, and thrilling historical play; every lovely poem whose surpassing intellect laid the groundwork of science and 
and sonnet yours complete in this beautiful 1312-page volume = pep phy for generations. Anyone in search of personal guidance 
> -by- > osophy of li < om tt t t 
Chuckle at the ever-modern comedy of Falstaff; be fascinated by and a practical, day-by-day philosophy + fe cand better chan 
read these immortal essays about love, politics, books, business, 


. 1e rue N : 
glamorous Cleopatra ; shudder at che intrigues of Aacbeth ; thrill friendship, and the many other subrects which Bacon disc usses $0 


with Romeo in the ecstasies of love. Be amazed at lago’s treachery; clearly, incisively, wisely. So much wit and wisdom is packed into these 
step with delight into the whimsical world of Puck and Bottom writings that quotations from them have become part of our literature 
S > > w r who to t . 
Shakespeare is the one writer who understood human nature as no Both these De Luxe volumes—Shakespeare and Bacon—are s 
other ever has, before or since. So deep did he see into the hearts of all handsome that you will treasure them always. And both are rs 
of us that he is more alive today than he was three hundred years ago! ¢, a8 gifts trom the Classics Club 
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“A Rage To Live — 
by John O'Hara 


i Jobn O'Hara's new novel bas become one of the most widely 
read and widely discussed books of the year. “Enormously 
readable ... startlingly memorable,” say the critics, “One 
marvels at the sense of tumultuous life O'Hara creates, The 
sheer extensiveness of bis knowledge of American life is just 
as overpowering as the absolute flawlessness of bis prose: 





Join the Book Find Club and receive FREE, as a GIFT, the Club's 
current selection — LISTENING WITH THE THIRD EAR by Theodor 
Reik (Retail price: $6.00), or any book listed in the coupon below. 
And start your membership with the forthcoming selection — 
A RAGE TO LIVE by John O'Hara (or any of the books pictured on 
this page). They are representative of the books — the best in fiction 
and non-fiction — the Club offers its members month after month — 
such books as THE NAKED AND THE DEAD by Norman Mailer, 
THE BRAVE BULLS by Tom Lea, INISHFALLEN FARE THEE WELL 
by Sean O’Casey, and other notable works. The retail price of Book 
Find Club selections ranges from $2.75to $6.00, but as a member you 
pay the SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP PRICE OF ONLY $1.65 a book (plus 


postage and handling)—an average saving of more than 50 percent 
on your book purchases, 
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The Book Find Club 


Listening With The Third Ear 
by Theodor Reik 


This fascinating book by a world-renowned analyst bas 
been called “the most significant work on psychoanalysis 
since Freud’s INTERPRETATION OF DREAMS”, and “one 
of the most comprebensive studies of the subject written to 
date’. "The average reader should find this a revealing 
and rewarding book from which be may gain much unm 
derstanding of bimsel{.” 
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cated. | am also to receive FREE each month the Club's literary mogazine, the Book Find News. 
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It costs you nothing to belong to the BOOK 
FIND CLUB. You pay only for the books 
you want and you may take as few as 4 in 
a full membership year. Each month you re- 
ceive, FREE, the Book Find News, so that 
you can decide for yourself, after reading 
the review of the forthcoming selection, if 
you want the book. If not, you simply re- 
turn the printed form (supplied by us) 
which tells us not to send it. Since it is ai- 
most certain that you read at least 4 Book 
Find Club selections during the year any- 
way, why not get them from the Club at the 
tremendous savings we are able to effect 
through our large printing orders. 
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CRITICS’ AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in oassociotion with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY EZIO 
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South Pacific 
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“A PLAY TO BE SEEN 
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Letters 
to the Editor 


@ Elsewhere in this issue we have an 
article by Harold Clurman, telling 
why he thinks that playwrights do not 
usually make the best directors of 
their own works. We had also hoped 
to have a piece, perhaps in the nature 
of a mild rebuttal, by somebody who 
did, in fact, direct himself or his 
works. After a good deal of thought 
we decided that Orson Welles would 
be an excellent choice to expound this 
other side of the matter, and accord- 
ingly sent a letter off in his direction. 
The other day the mailman delivered 
us the following note from sunny 
Italy :— 

October 29, 1949 
SIRS: 

You have flattered me with an in- 
vitation to write for your magazine 
my thoughts on “Directing Oneself.” 
Your letter states quite rashly that you 
are content to leave the question of 
length to me. 

Very well. Herewith a most serious 
and considered opinion on this mat- 
ter, with full permission to reproduce 
same in any language. You may find 
my treatment of the subject flippant 
and/or evasive, but if so you will mis- 
judge my intention, which is perfectly 
solemn, and underestimate my au- 
thority, which is instructed by some 
seventeen sweat-stained seasons of 
travail on stage, screen and radio 
“directing myself.” 

My contribution follows, 
quote in full. 

“DON'T” 

Hoping you will find room in THE- 
ATRE Arts for this, I remain, 

Your obedient contributor, 
Orson WELLES 


and | 


@ On another subject we received the 
following communication from New 
South Wales, one of the remeter 
reaches of Australia: 

September 14, 1949 
SIRS: 

On page forty-eight of the March 
1949 issue of THEATRE ARTs you pub- 
lished a photograph of Alec Guinness 
leaning against a solid sarcophagus 
alleged to contain ye mortal remains 
of one David Garrick. Now I do not 


collect graves, so to speak, but I 





should like to know whose grave it is. 
Garrick was buried in Westminster 
Abbey in January 1779... “old 
Samuel Johnson standing bathed in 
tears by the open grave at the foot of 
Shakespeare's Unless 
there has been some dirty work at the 
Abbey, Davey, bless his soul, is still 
there. Who, then, supports Mr. Guin- 
ness in his melancholy contempla- 
tions 7 


monument.” 


I should not be so well informed 
as to the disposal of the great thespian 
were it not for the fact that he was the 
first actor to have been accorded this 
honor. I mean burial in the Abbey. 

I’m sure that for the filing systems 
it’s excellent to have the two G’s— 
Garrick and Guinness—on the one 
page, and the link through “Richard 
II” is very telling. I don’t want to be 
a nuisance, but I would like to know 
whose grave it really is. 

Faithfully yours, 
EpnA M. PRINCE 


Properly intrigued by this letter 
from New South Wales, we telephoned 
Karl Bissinger, the photographer who 
took the picture and whose word as to 
the grave we took. Mr. Bissinger, un- 
fortunately, is presently in Europe. 
When he returns we'll have a further 
report, in these columns, on the mys- 
terious sarcophagus which is not Da- 
vid Garrick’s. 


@ There is one letter we are disap- 
pointed at not having here, for some- 
body promised he'd write it. In the 
belief, however, that the matter is al- 
together too important to ignore 
merely because somebody is lazy, here 
is an account of what the letter would 
have said if it had ever been written. 

In his September “One on the Isle” 
William Leonard devoted 
considerable space to one Henry C. 
Roberts, a bookseller who lives on 
Canal Street in New York City and 
considers himself the world’s leading 
interpreter of Nostradamus, the six- 
teenth century French prophet. “One 
April 1,” “Roberts 
was receiving a few routine messages 
from the spirit world by means of 
automatic writing when he got this 

(continued on page 91) 


column, 


Leonard wrote, 
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TAPE FROM CAMP A 


of Biscay, and on the bare stage was 


I no longer recall who had the idea 
of a Goethe festival in Camp A. | 
only remember that, when somebody 
first suggested it, the idea fell flat. 
French Internment Camp A was filled 
with German and Austrian anti-Na7is 
residing in France, who had at the 
outbreak of hostilities been put behind 
barbed wire: it was an incompre- 
hensible measure whose wisdom and 
justice eluded everyone, but everyone 
tried to make the best of it. To fill 
the emptiness and boredom of camp 
life, little theatrical evenings and even 
revues were given in a barracks re- 
served for entertainment. When the 
1939 Christmas show turned out to 
be especially successful, a so-called 
camp “Art Committee” 
and three actors 


two writers 
sought new means 
of distraction. 

That was when the Goethe festival 
was mentioned. Opposition immedi- 
ately arose. Goethe, here, in this place. 
amidst the most primitive surround- 
ings, the most pitiful living condi- 
tions? Here—where nearly all talk 
centered around flea-hunting in mat- 
tresses, hard peas in bad-tasting soup, 
meager rations of meat, the blessing 
of packages with delicacies sent by 
wives—Goethe? What profanity! 

Elderly Actor F— above all raised 
his eyebrows in contempt. He remem- 
bered a Goethe festival some twenty- 
five years ago in the beautiful 
Raroque-style theatre of his Residenz 
town, somewhere in princely Thur- 
ingia, a gala performance of “Eg- 
mont” before an audience in formal 
dress decolletées and glittering 
uniforms, with all the dignified Ho/- 
schauspieler performing and the fa- 
mous Hofkapelle playing Beethoven’s 
incidental music. Young Writer Z 
talked about a meeting of intellec- 
tuuls and a roundtable discussion, 
“Goethe in a Changing World,” ten 
years ago in a big Frankfurt school 
auditorium. But again, who would 


by JOHN ALTMANN 


a wind was blowing from the Bay 


Goethe 


think of Goethe here, in barracks? 

The program debate was even hot- 
ter. Which Goethe should we present ? 
Should we hint at our peculiar kind 
of captivity and let freedom speak 
through the voices of “Goetz” or 
“Egmont”? Should we recite poems 
on love and spring and sunshine—to 
make all of us feel even more miser- 
able afterwards? What about the 
scientist and philosopher Goethe? Or 
should we skip the idea of a show 
altogether, and just have a few of 
the learned philologues in our camp 
lecture on Goethe? We discussed and 
discussed. Goethe, some of us said, 
would arouse controversy; Goethe. 
others felt, would make us nostalgic: 
Goethe, we suspected, might only 
give a few of our notorious speech- 
makers a welcome opportunity to let 
themselves go. 

Long fights followed. Finally the 
Art Commission accepted the idea of 
a Goethe festival and drafted a pro- 
gram. Selected were two scenes, from 
the Mephis- 


to-Student scene, and the dialogue on 


“Faust” and “Egmont” 


Freedom and Government between 
Kgmont and Alba. From the treasury 
of great poetry, “Prometheus” was 
chosen, from the lyrical poems sev- 
eral lesser known. 

Still, none of the program-makers 
were any too sure about the selections 
or even the whole project. Their over- 
refined minds were unable to see a 
Goethe festival presented convincingly 
and with dignity on a platform stage. 
eighteen-by-twelve, naked like a scaf.- 
fold—to see the Duke of Alba without 
the usual black dress of reaction. 
Hero Egmont without the shining 
white of the freedom fighter. Nobody 
could imagine Actor K—in his every- 
day clothes as Mephisto, the gent with 
the cock’s feather and the elegant 
scarlet-lined cape. And what a shame 
(went one argument) only a baritone 
could be found to sing the Schubert 


Lieder which one was used to hearing 
from the lips of a tenor or soprano. 

The evening came. The stage was 
a bare stage, inside a bare barracks, 
with an audience sitting on uncom- 
fortable wooden benches. A prim- 
itive curtain slowly opened sideways. 
making an almost unbelievable 
squeaking noise when the cord was 
pulled. Backstage we did not know 
whether to laugh or to cry. We stared 
at each other; one whispered, “A 
flop to be sure”: another echoed, “I 
predicted hg 

The squeaking noise had hardly 
stopped when the baritone and his 
accompanist stepped on the stage. 
Everybody knew him. He was a nice 
fellow, polite, well-mannered, known 
never to have given in to the rather 
rough language and manners we 
others developed under camp life. An 
aesthete, some people called him—as 
if it were a crime to be one in such 
an environment, where primitiveness 
went hand in hand with rudeness. A 
laugh came from one corner of the 
barracks when the baritone, making 
a very solemn “concert face,” bowed 
to the audience: an indignant “Shhh 

answered the disturbance. 

But with what suddenness that short 
intermezzo ended when the baritone’s 
voice, a full and warm one, filled the 
room! Most of the camp’s inmates, 
doctors and lawyers, businessmen, in- 
dustrialists, professors and writers. 
knew the Lied he was singing; many 
had been what is called “respected 
people” in the countries of their 
origin, well-educated and well-to-do, 
some of them former sponsors of art 
and artists. To hear this Lied now 
sung not with the routine of a suc- 
cessful artist used to a receptive audi- 

(Continued on page 91) 

Dr. John Altmann founded the 
anti-Nazi cabaret “La Lanterne” and 
directed it until his imprisonment in 


1939, 


= 





the newt 


@® Last season, when the Metropoli- 
tan’s new Bulgarian ball of fire, Ljuba 
Welitsch, touched off seismographs 
by her portrayal of Richard Strauss’s 
“Salome,” Columbia wasted no time 
in recording her superb singing of the 
opera's final scene, with Fritz Reiner 
conducting. The same firm has now 
issued an earlier Welitsch recording, 
this one of Tatiana’s letter-scene from 
Tschaikovsky’s 


made in 


“Evgen Oniégin,” 
England with Walter Siiss- 
kind and the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
I mention the Strauss not only be- 
cause anyone who has thus far not 
heard it should take immediate steps 
both of these 
powerful performances are now avail- 
able on a single LP disc. The Tschai- 
kovsky aria presents Miss Welitsch 
in a characterization fairly far re- 
moved from Oscar Wilde’s depraved 
biblical hussy, 


to do so, but because 


and shows the wide 
range of Welitsch’s capabilities as an 
actress. She makes the letter-scene a 
memorably touching experience, con- 
trolling the color and inflection of her 
voice with the most thoughtful art- 
istry. The nature of this music makes 
it a less spine-tingling vehicle for 
Welitsch than the Strauss, but she is 
a most extraordinary singer and the 
conjunction of these two scenes on 
one record places it in the choice clas- 
sification. 

wrote two ballet 
scores which are no longer danced; 


oddly 9 he 


goers mainly by his orchestral 


Claude Debussy 
is known to today’s ballet- 
“Pré- 
d'un faune,” 
wrote with no intention of 
performance. Of his two ballet 
“Khamma” is forgotten: the 
“Jeux,” has sporadically been 
resurrected for a few diffident per- 
formances, but it is still far from fa- 
miliar. 


lude a 
which he 


l’Apreés-midi 


ajcTe 
stage 
essays, 


other, 


Perhaps our conductors will 
do something about this neglect now 
that RCA-Victor has released an al- 
most magical reading of “Jeux” by 
Victor de Sabata and the Roman Au- 
gusteo Orchestra. Ballet scores usually 
tend to disintegrate somewhat when 
divorced from their choreography, 
and “Jeux” is no exception, but the 
score’s harmonic richness and scintil- 
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lating orchestration become, under de 
Sabata’s inspired guidance, an intro- 
spective rhapsody which can stand on 
its own as a piece of absolute music. 
The original Nijinsky choreography 
concerned some foolishness about a 
tennis game, but no visual imagina- 
tion is necessary to enjoy the music; 
listen to it as a kind of tone poem and 
you will find it most engaging. This is 
de Sabata’s first recording to be re- 
leased here; it certainly helps explain 
the electric effect of his recent guest 
appearances hereabouts, and makes 
future releases worth watching for. 
Béla Bartok, the Hungarian who 
died in New York only a few years 
ago, has already become accepted as 
one of the greatest composers in all 
history. Among the most impressive 
of his works are his six string quar- 
tets. Like the last quartets of Bee- 
thoven, with whom Bartok has often 
been compared, they represent the 
composer at his most majestic and 
abstruse; they are not easy music to 
assimilate. Harmonically they are of- 
ten tortured and dissonant, 
cally they 


rhythmi- 
are fiendishly complex; 
they require almost as much work 
from the listener as from the per- 
formers. During the past few years, 
all the Barték quartets except the 
Third have found their way onto rec- 
ords through one firm or another. Re- 
cently, Peter Bartok, an engineer son 
of the composer, commendably de- 
cided to fill the remaining gap, and 
Bartok Recording Studios’ release of 
the Third Quartet, excellently _ 
by the New Music String Quartet, 
the result. The recording, on one LP 
surface, is as fine as the performance. 
Beethoven’s most durable sympho- 
nies, the Fifth and the Ninth, are of- 
Fifth, by 


and the 


fered us once again—the 
Koussevitzky, on Victor, 
Ninth, by Bruno Walter, 
bia. Koussevitzky is in top form in 
this version of the Fifth, which seems 


on Colum- 


to be part of a series of exceptional 
recordings released in observance of 
his retirement from his Boston post. 
Walter’s Ninth is less pleasing. The 
first three movements are infused with 


90) 


(continued on page 
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new films. 
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“what did the critics say?’’ 


W. C. Frecps: His Fouires anp His 
FORTUNES. By Robert Lewis Taylor. 
Doubleday. $3.50. 

All the fun of a three-ring circus, 
with plenty of red lemonade in the 
shape of dry martinis, is encompassed 
in “W. C. Fields: His Follies and For- 
tunes,” by Robert Lewis Taylor. And 
after the performance in the Big Tent 
is over, patrons may have free admis- 
sion to a psychiatric side show, with 
the comedian serving as the posthu- 
mous double-header attraction. For 
this book is not only a life story, but 
a case history also, thanks to the au- 
thor’s extraordinary industry as a re- 
search specialist. Considered solely 
as a theatrical biography, it is one of 
the best ever written, thorough, bril- 
liantly illustrated with anecdote and 
incident, expertly integrated with its 
stage and screen background. As a 
case history it is definitely clinical, 
disturbing, sympathetic, probably too 
pat, at times involuntarily synthetic, 
and weighted down with repetitions. 

W. C. Fields, of course, was un- 
doubtedly two separate individuals. 
One was the man who struggled, 
starved and practiced to exhaustion in 
order to become a Broadway and in- 
ternational star; and the other was 
the man who deserted this luminous 
role for the movies and who went all- 
out Hollywood, according to his own 
individualistic pattern, a pattern 
which swerved from beloved camara- 
derie to miserliness, pontifical assur- 
ance and actual cruelty. 

The early chapters have the charm 
and adventurous spirit of Huckle- 
berry Finn. The boy Fields was con- 
stantly at odds with his father, who 
beat him up so often and so syste- 
matically that he finally walked away 
one day and started a career of his 
own. In order to keep from starving, 
and also to enjoy the attendant haz- 
ardous thrill, Fields became a thief so 
expert that he was soon worthy of a 
place in Fagin’s notorious gang. Yet, 
oddly enough, though he kept the cop- 
pers busy and spent many nights in 
jail, the boy gained local réclame as 
a juvenile Robin Hood, admired for 
his dexterity, daring and effrontery. 





Gradually the little devil changed 
by some sort of spontaneous combus- 
tion into a juvenile entertainer who 
appeared informally in saloons for 
the sake of the free lunch, hesitantly 
at amateur nights, and intermittently 
in beer gardens and professional 
shows. Hard knocks and indefatiga- 
ble practice, however, brought bright, 
almost incredible rewards. Fields be- 
came not only the greatest juggler in 
the world, but also one of the greatest 
comedians, with performances to his 
credit in the Ziegfeld Follies and the 
Folies-Bergére, engagements in all the 
great continental capitals, stardom in 
“Poppy,” and stellar honors in the 
movies that continued until his death. 

Success, however, did not efface the 
memory of poverty, persecution, chi- 
canery and suffering. Phobias har- 
assed him and he tried pathetically 
to combat them. He drank to sleep 
and forget. He hoarded money, un- 
der different names, half way around 
the world, to forestall possible pov- 
erty. He tricked others consistently 
to pay back those who cheated him, 
particularly those early managers who 
ran away with his salary. He was ob- 
sessed with the desire to balance the 
budget of suspicion. 
Nevertheless, his magnificent humor 


doubt and 


and underlying humanity superseded 
base practice. He made the world 
happy. 

The book is saturated with stories 
of his multiple transactions, his con- 
tacts with notables and his practical 
jokes. He stole Earl Carroll’s glass- 
ware and grieved for years over a 
child’s accidental drowning. He dealt 
fairly with his discarded mistress, but 
exacted rigid terms from movie mo- 
guls. He gave his manager, Bill 
Grady, anxious hours and insupport- 
able responsibilities, yet loyally re- 
tained him throughout the years as 
He stole his 
valet Shorty’s teeth as a disciplinary 
routine. He fraternized joyously with 
Gene Fowler. Dave Chasen and other 
California residents. He loved flowers 
and read trunkfuls of Dickens, Chau- 
cer, Shakespeare and Milton. He 
worsted tuberculosis by ignoring the 


confidant and guide. 
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disease. He gave himself numerous 
phony names so that he might vi- 
cariously live additional lives. 

All these matters are in the book. 
Read it, but don’t lend it, because 
you'll never get it back. 

—BERNARD SOBEL. 


Stace To Screen. By A. Nicholas 
Vardac. Harvard University Press. 
Illustrated. $6.00. 

For too long now, pre-screen his- 
tory has concerned itself exclusively 
with an account of the mechanical in- 
ventions that culminated in the pro- 
jection of motion pictures in theatres. 
Often going back as far as primitive 
cave drawings for movie sources, 
lingering over Leonardo da Vinci and 
Peter Mark Roget, authors have been 
conscientious in detailed devices but 
tended to ignore all other influences. 
“Stage to Screen” importantly blocks 
in what was perhaps the primary in- 
fluence, the theatre of the nineteenth 
century. In its drive toward realism 
of stage setting, in its emphasis on 
melodrama for plot material, the 
unwittingly breaking 
ground for a new art form that was 


stage was 


to stem from it and, to no small meas- 
ure, supplant it. 

Nicholas Vardac has not mini- 
mized the importance of the purely 
mechanical in tracing his history of 
the film; rather, he has found signif- 
icant connections between the inven- 
tions and the stage itself through the 
century before the motion picture 
finally appeared. And the parallel that 
he draws is a striking one. Through 
the early 1800's, animation of draw- 
ings had been achieved with such de- 
vices as the phenakistoscope and the 
stroboscope, while at the same time 
the theatre was veering toward the 
pictorial realism of Planché, the 
drama of Victor Hugo and George 
Gordon Byron. The next step followed 
the invention of photography, a series 
of devices to impart motion to still 
pictures as the theatre moved into the 
realistic-romantic period of Charles 
Kean and Edwin Booth. The cul- 
minating phase, from 1865 to 1895, 
saw at once the impulse to project 
pictures in motion upon a screen and 
the increasing insistence upon realism 
in theatrical design. While Muybridge 
was making his famous photographs 
of horses in motion, theatregoers were 
seeing “Ben Hur” with its equally 
famous chariot race staged with real 
horses. 

What all this indicates is not mere 
coincidence, but rather a conditioning 
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of audiences, a preparation for both 
the technique and the content of the 
nascent film medium. What Vardac 
has done here is to present an ex- 
tended and documented account of 
the theatre through the 1800's drawn 
from critics of the period, prompt 
books and actual theatre plans, with 
emphasis upon those elements that 
most clearly foreshadowed film. When 
the motion picture arrived, Vardac 
goes on to show the theatre moving 
toward an intimate type of character 
play more suited to its own capabili- 
ties. But his account does not stop 
here. With rare understanding for a 
theatre person, Vardac also explores 
the development of the film medium 
through the faltering experiments of 
Méliés and Porter, the bold forward 
thrusts made by D. W. Griffith, and 
on to the great spectacles that closed 
the silent era, “Ben Hur” and “The 
King of Kings.” The continuing rela- 
tion of spectacle theatre and epic film 
—the theatre of Belasco, Irving and 
MacKaye, the films of Griffith and 
DeMille—provides a rare insight into 
the processes by which one art super- 
sedes another, and a revelation of the 
interaction between two related arts. 
One can legitimately question the 
omission from this book of the 
“Filmes d’Art,” that protracted cycle 
of pictures drawn from classic plays 
and acted by members of the Comédie 
Francaise. They provide a curiously 
inverted confirmation of Vardac’s 
thesis that a new art grows in re- 
sponse to developing needs and con- 
ditions. The “Filmes d’Art” sought to 
impose upon the new medium the 
style, the technique, the limitations of 
the old. They failed because films 
were themselves vigorously develop- 
ing their own style and technique. 
The sources for that development and 
the directions that it took up to the 
coming of sound form an impressive 
conclusion for “Stage to Screen.” 
Profusely illustrated, its pictures are 

at gnce fascinating and pertinent. 
—ARTHUR KNIGHT 


From THE Mopern REPERTOIRE. 
Edited by Eric Bentley. University of 
Denver Press. $5.00. 

To waste no time on bush-beating, 
this book seems by all odds the most 
exciting anthology of the modern 
drama ever put together. The slant of 
Mr. Bentley’s editorship is revolu- 
tionary: he has omitted such wheel- 
horses as Ibsen, Pirandello, Strind- 
berg, Shaw and Ibsen, on the eminent- 
ly sane grounds that anybody at all 
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interested in modern drama should 
own their works already, and included 
in their stead ten unfamiliar plays 
which are virtually impossible to find 
elsewhere. Of the ten I know only one 
included in any other anthology— 
and that printed in the loathesome 
double-column miniscule whose chief 
beneficiary is the oculist. 

A simple recitation of the contents 
should suffice to fire any theatre-lover 
with desire. The ten plays are “Fan- 
tasio” by Alfred de Musset, “Danton’s 
Death” by George Buchner, “La Pa- 
risienne” by Henry Becque, “Round 
Dance” by Schnitzler, “The Snob” by 
Carl Sternheim, “Sweeney Agonistes” 
by T. S. Eliot, “The Threepenny Op- 
era” by Bertolt Brecht, “The Love of 
Don Perlimplin and Belisa in the 
Garden” by Garcia Lorca, “The In- 
fernal Machine” by Cocteau, and “A 
Full Moon in March” by W. B. Yeats. 

All of them make fascinating and 
delightful reading in their own right, 
but as to one facet of Mr. Bentley's 
more subtle purpose it is best to quote 
from his Preface: “It is hoped that 
the plays in this collection will help 
some writers to find their places in 
dramatic tradition. An anthology of 
modern drama should come down to 
the most recent work so that the young 
writer may work alongside his col- 
leagues and learn from them... . 
And for every writer two sorts of 
masters are important: the supreme- 
ly great of all periods and, second, the 
more original craftsmen of the years 
immediately preceding his own per- 
formance. This anthology has some- 
thing to do with the second category.” 
It certainly has. It is also a reminder 
that even the theatregoer who rashly 
considers himself well read has scarce- 
ly skimmed the surface of the world’s 
dramatic literature. 

“From the Modern Repertoire” is 
equally superior in its secondary as- 
pects. The Preface is a remarkably 
sensible statement of aims, and one 
which should make most anthologists 
blush. And in place of the dreary bi- 
ographies and bibliographies that one 
usually finds appended, there are 
short and incisive critical notes. Print 
and paper might be a little better, but 
they are far better than average as 
they stand. 

Mr. Bentley concludes his Preface 
by promising that if this collection is 
“well received” other volumes will 
follow. One thing is certain: if this 
collection is not well received there is 
no justice anywhere. If people won't 
buy it, indeed, the University of Den- 





ver Press might just as well accept 
the inevitable and begin printing 
comic-books, and Mr. Bentley himself 
might start brushing up a juggling act 
for television. 

—LORENZO SEMPLE, JR. 


Fue Human Nature oF PLaywrirt- 
inc. By Samson Raphaelson. Mac- 
millan. $4. 


This is a day to day transcription 
of the author’s sessions with his class 
in “creative writing with emphasis on 
the drama,” conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois during the winter 
and spring of 1948. The editing seems 
to have consisted largely of the dele- 
tion of classroom discussion that got 
nowhere, and a tactful rearrangement 
of facts in order to protect members 
of the class from being too readily 
identified. This was necessary because 
of the highly personal nature of the 
transcribed conversations. 

It is a wise teacher who advises his 
pupil to search his own experience 
and to write about people and places 
that he knows. But this is difficult ad- 
vice for the novice to apply unless he 
is shown a method by which to start 
himself off, or unless he is an instine- 
tive writer. Among Mr. Raphaelson’s 
thirty pupils there was not one writer 
of this kind, which is not extraordi- 
nary. In groups of a hundred there 
is sometimes not one. Mr. Raphael- 
son’s method of showing the novice 
how to use his own emotion and 
actions is to extract, by various con- 
versational techniques, a section of 
the: student’s experiences which the 
class can discuss as to dramatic value 
and which the novice, once his sub- 
jective idea has been objectively doc- 
attack 
with reasonable perspective. There is, 


tored can then presumably 


of course, the possibility that testing 
an idea verbally is unfair to the idea; 
so often it is the writing that makes 
the difference. And too, for some peo- 
ple talking out their plot is one sure 
way of never writing it. The reaction 
which they get, far from giving them 
perspective, merely destroys the orig- 
inality of their concept, the particu- 
lar angle from which they see their 
subject. But the modern trend is to 
derive creative strength from group 
exploits, a device which doubtless 
provides the lonely writer with a cer- 
tain initiative. It is interesting to note 
that on 
Raphaelson was surprised to discover 
that the novice, despite excellent ad- 
vice, would retain only the original 


numerous occasions Mr. 


experience and, forgetting class reac- 
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tion, would write what still seemed to 
him momentous, thus preserving the 
angle of observation which made the 
work really his. The element that is 
most surprising about this is Mr. 
Raphaelson’s surprise. There is noth- 
ing so strongly rooted in the amateur 
as his conviction of the dramatic 
validity of his experiences. 

Mr. Raphaelson has many things to 
say about the writer and his craft 
which can be assimilated intellectu- 
ally, and which can save the young 
writer time. One questions, however, 
whether these are specifically valuable 
to a student of playwriting and 
whether the book’s title is valid. Play- 
writing after all means drama, wres- 
tling with time and space in a dis- 
agreeab.e hand-to-hand fashion, and 
it relies for its effect on a healthy 
respect for and understanding of the 
use of action. Perhaps if Mr. Raphael- 
son had demanded that when his 
pupils were unable to translate their 
experience into words they conceive 
and stage experience as pantomime, 
he might have compelled them to 
stick to the truth, to use themselves, 
eliminating the undramatic. 

The scripts which Mr. Raphaelson 
has selected to print as proof of the 
pudding are moving in spots, but 
they lean, as perhaps the teacher 
leaned, too heavily on words. As a 
dramatist Mr. Raphaelson with or 
without the benefit of group advice, 
has written some very successful plays 
—‘The Jazz Singer,” “Accent on 
Youth,” and “Skylark,” among them. 


THe Rapio Pray. By Felix Felton. 
New York: Transatlantic Arts. $2.50. 

This excellent little book on the 
technique and possibilities of radio 
dramatic shows is particularly inter- 
esting because its author has long 
been one of the British Broadcasting 
Company’s leading writers and direc- 
tors. English standards are, in gen- 
eral, higher than our own, and the 
present volume suggests some of the 
reasons why. The chapters on the use 
of sound effects and the relation of 
radio to the movies are unusually il- 
luminating. Mr. Felton’s style is much 
more elevated and entertaining than 
that which one ordinarily associates 
with radio writers. 


Stace Makeup. By Richard Corson. 
Appleton-Crofts-Century. Illus. $3.50. 

There seems no reason why this 
handbook, written for both amateur 
and professional, should not become 
the standard text on a neglected sub- 
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ject. It is complete, pleasant reading, 
and intensely practical. Chapter Four- 
teen, incidentally, contains some of 
the most specific descriptions of un- 
usual characters ever to find their 
way into print: Mr. Corson tells us, 
among many other fascinating things, 
that “Elves do not ordinarily have 
wings,’ and that “Very long and 
pointed beards are common on older 
gnomes.” He has harsh words for the 
chaotic color classification practiced 
by commercial manufacturers, point- 
ing out that a certain base is referred 
to as “middle age” by Stein’s and 
“Indian” by Factor’s. The prevalence 
of such confusions is why this book 
is so valuable to the actor. 


SYMBOL AND METAPHOR IN HUMAN 
EXPERIENCE. By Martin Foss. Prince- 
ton University Press. $3.00. 

Those untrained in symbolic logic 
and other ramifications of the higher 
philosophy had better give this a wide 
berth, for its terminology will strike 
the general reader as diabolically ab- 
struse. Those who do consider them- 
selves qualified philosophers 
doubtless profit from Chapters 
and Seven, devoted to symbol and 
metaphor in relation to drama and 
the other arts. It is perhaps a pity that 
the subject matter is so recondite, for 
Mr. Foss writes with grace and a feel- 
ing for the language. 


will 
Six 


SoutH Paciric. By Richard Rodgers, 
Oscar Hammerstein II and Joshua 
Logan. Random House. $2.50. 

The book and lyrics of what is cer- 
tainly the American theatre’s alltime 
smasheroo, and already a part of its 
folklore, make such remarkably fine 
reading that they will be discussed in 
these columns at greater length some- 
time in the future. In the meantime, 
this volume is a must if you are rich 
enough to afford separate editions of 
current plays—and should be seri- 
ously considered even if you aren’t. 


Don’t Go Away Map. By William 
Saroyan. Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.75. 

Of this book, containing the title 
play as well as “A Decent Birth, A 
Happy Funeral” and “Sam Ego’s 
House,” the author writes in his usual 
style: “The book is a bargain if you 
can afford it. Otherwise it isn’t and 
should be borrowed.” Even the sec- 
ond alternative is seriously open to 
question, unless you are inordinately 
addicted to Saroyan’s elaborate whim- 
sey. Each play is prefaced by the 
author’s customary paean to himself. 
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Izquiredo (left) is unmoved as it dawns on the hostage Alvarez (seated center) that he faces death... 


October 29, 1949 
FULTON THEATRE 


“MONTSERRAT 


Produced by Kermit Bloomgarden and 
Gilbert Miller 


An Adaptation by Lillian Hellman 
from the French of Emmanuel Ro- 
blés' ‘‘Montserrat™ 


Directed by Lillian Hellman 
Settings by Howard Bay 
Costumes by Irene Sharaff 


An adaptation by 


LILLIAN HELLMAN 
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@ Montserrat is an idealistic young officer of a Spanish army in Venezuela. It is 
found that he has secretly helped the revolutionary Bolivar to escape. Izquiredo, 
his superior officer, puts Montserrat in a room with six innocent hostages. If 
Montserrat will not reveal Bolivar’s whereabouts, the hostages will be executed 
in an hour. One by one they are executed. Montserrat meets the same fate. Given 
this situation, it seems scarcely credible that “Montserrat” could be as unmoving 
as it is. In a play where the conflict is so single, it is absolutely essential that the 
contest of wills be an even one. Emlyn Williams, however, plays the ruthless 
Izquiredo with such chilly skill that his adversary is made seem a futile milksop. 
With William Redfield unable to hit more than one emotional note, horror does 
not mount with the successive executions, especially since the six victims are so 

played that one is not particularly 

sorry to see them go. Iu the teeth of 
a such unhappy casting and direction 
it is not easy to judge Miss Hellman’s 
script. On the whole it seems much 
more obvious than her usual product, 
more tricked-up with transparent de- 
vices to arouse pathos. One cannot 
even feel happy about the play’s mes- 
sage, for the situation is so unfairly 


weighted that it has little relevance to 


Abbott actual moral dilemmas. “Montserrat” 
arrives here after great success in 


se Barteniet Europe, perhaps suggesting that its 
impact depends primarily on one’s 
Ges own memory of the horror of occu- 


s0 pation. 


fred fehl 
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Stephen Kumalo (right) hears unhappy news of his missing son Absalom from a parole officer. 


October 30, 1949 
THE MUSIC BOX 


“LOST IN 
THE STARS” 


Produced by The Playwrights’ 
Company 


Words by Maxwell Anderson 
Music by Kurt Weill 

Directed by Rouben Mamoulian 
Settings by George Jenkins 
Conducted by Maurice Levine 
Costumes by Anna Hill Johnstone 


A Musical Tragedy 

based on Alan Paton's novel 
‘Cry, the Beloved Country” 
Weill Anderson 
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@ “Lost in the Stars” is the story of a father’s search for a son who has fallen 


into evil ways; it is also the story of a faith lost and regained, and, finally, an 


account of understanding between a harsh white man who represents the ruling 


minority in South Africa and a simple Zulu pastor whose son has murdered the 


white man’s son. Present in such a tale are the elements of nobility and tragedy. It 


is disheartening to find them reduced to often tedious banality. Kurt Weill’s music 


seems partly responsible for this unhappy result, since it fails to evoke the gran- 


deur inherent in Alan Paton’s novel and present even in this musical Readers’ 


Digest condensation. Another part of the blame must be meted out to Todd Dun- 


can, whose portrayal of the village pastor is sanctimonious rather than saintly. 


Mr. Duncan’s fine voice, however, is one of the evening’s redeeming features. The 
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chief offender is Maxwell Anderson, 
whose dialogue, after his usual fash- 
ion, plods where it should soar. 
Furthermore, the playwright has so 
sketchily indicated the character of 
the murdered young man, a champion 
of the downtrodden Zulus, that his 
death is robbed of its poignant irony, 
and he has failed to make the white 
planter’s reformation seem anything 
but a contrived theatrical ending. 
Only in a street scene called “Fear” 
do music, action and dialogue fuse to 
convey some of the smouldering un- 
dercurrents of suspicion and antag- 
onism of South African life. 
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Alexandra, Birdie, Horace and Addie (/eft to right) enjoy a moment's peace from Regina's persecution. . . 


October 31, 1949 
FORTY-SIXTH STREET THEATRE 


“REGINA” 


A Musical Drama based on Lillian Hellman's 
play "The Little Foxes" 


Produced by Cheryl Crawford in association 
with Clinton Wilder 


Production directed by Robert Lewis 
Musical Direction by Maurice Abravanel 
Settings by Horace Armistead 

Costumes by Aline Bernstein 

Dances by Anna Sokolow 

Lighting by Charles Elson 
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Written and 
composed by 
MARC BLITZSTEIN 


® Marc Blitzstein’s “Regina” is as searing as its mother-work, Lillian Hellman’s 


“The Little Foxes.” The opera loses some of the values of the play by over 


simplification of Miss Hellman’s taut plot and character development, but it adds 


a new dimension: bitter, cathartic satire, manifested in such unexpected ways as 


a negro band eavesdropping on a houseparty and burlesquing the guests with 


song; and avaricious Ben, after being swindled by his sister, singing a strangely 
childish ditty, “What a Greedy Girl You Are.” “Regina” is powerful, biting and 


excitingly theatrical. Mr. Blitzstein is a superb musical satirist. In “Regina” he 


THE CAST 


is at his best in complex rhythmic and 
dissonant music which echoes and 
derides the bitter motives of the play. 
but seems out of his métier when he 
goes hunting for melodic strains. The 
opera is graced by some fine per 
forman es and is faultlessly staged by 
Robert Lewis Jane Pickens drives 
home Regina's rapacity, but leaves it 
at that. Brenda Lewis is excellent, 
and Priscilla Gillette imparts an un 
usually compelling sensitivity to Al- 
exandra. “Regina” is more than an 
experiment. It is a musical drama 
that should be seen by everyone with 


a taste for exciting theatre. 
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Thomas and Emily Chanler face marriage, in a play which traces their lives to the edge of old age... 


November 2, 1949 
SHUBERT THEATRE 


“TE KNOW 
MY LOVE" 


Produced by The Theatre Guild and John C 
Wilson 


Staged by Alfred Lunt 


Settings, Lighting and Costumes by Stewart 
Chaney 


A play by 
S. N. BEHRMAN 


Adapted from ‘‘Aup- 
rés de Ma Blonde" by 
Marcel Achard 
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@ In this, the twenty-fifth year of their celebrated team, it is hardly news that 


the Lunts are still very much the Lunts. Time has not dulled their superb high- 


comedy technique or suave charm, and that Lynn is still Lynn is admirably 


shown by a note entombed in the Playbill: “Miss Fontanne’s hat designed and 


executed by herself.” Stewart Chaney’s set is a gem of sophistication and humor- 


ous propriety. All this being so, one must feel indignant that Mr. Behrman has 


let them down so abysmally. The script is one of those duil, aimless charades 


depicting fifty years in the lives of a Back Bay family, filled with sentimental 


THE CAST 
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> Peat Anne Sargent 


pseudo-crises and sounding like a 
parody of S. N. Behrman by a feeble 
parodist. It requires a very particular 
sort of playgoer to relish the spec- 
tacle of the Lunts battling very un- 
witty lines and supported by an er- 
ratic cast. In one scene, incidentally, 
the lighting level was so dim that one 
courted a headache in trying to dis- 
cern the faces onstage; and since it 
seemed to issue entirely from foot- 
lights, huge and disturbing shadows 
of the players danced ghostly sara- 
bands on the back wall. The effect 
added no end to the vague, shadowy 
antiquity running through the script. 
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lke and Abby (left) discover that their fiancés, Margaret and Jim, are in love with each other. 


November 7, 1949 
Forty-Eighth Street Theatre 


“LOVE ME 
LONG” 


Produced by Brock Pemberton 


taged by Margaret Perry and 
Brock Pemberton 


Setting by John Root 


Costumes supervised by 
Margaret Pemberton 


A comedy 
by 


DORIS FRANKEL 
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@ “Love Me Long” played sixteen performances; fifteen more than decency dis 


tated. The “plot” was infantile, the dialogue witless. Abby loved Ike, to whom 


she had been twice married and divorced: Abby was engaged to Jim; Margaret 


was engaged to Ike; Ike loved Abby. The conclusion surprised no one: at the 


end of three wearisome acts Abby got Ike and Margaret got Jim, a fate richly 


deserved by all concerned. Brock Pemberton, the producer, was also co-director, 


sharing the odious task with Margaret Perry. There were times when it seemed 


that Mr. Pemberton had assumed responsibility for one side of the stage and Miss 


THE CAST 


Perry the other, leaving the actors to 
shuttle aimlessly between the two 
zones. Shirley Booth was badly mis 
cast and quite noticeably embarrassed 
by the whole venture. The general in- 
eptitude of the cast was best exempli 
fied by George Keane. Jennifer How 
ard and Harry Bannister, all of whom 
exuded a quality of arrogant egotism. 
The only pleasant items were a quiet 
performance by Russell Hardie, in 
which he emerged as a real person 
and, as such, was out of place among 
the ridiculous, caricatured creations 
of the imprudent author; and a hu- 


morous setting by John Root. 
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The insane captain rejects his daughter, whom he no longer considers his own child. 


November 16, 1949 
CORT THEATRE 


“THE FATHER™ 


Produced by Richard W. Krakeur 
and Robert L. Joseph 
(In Association with Harry Brandt} 
English Version by Mr. Joseph 
Staged by Raymond Massey 
Setting and Lighting by 
Donald Oenslager 
Costumes by Eleanor Goldsmith 


a tragedy 
by 


AUGUST STRINDBERG 


THEATRE ARTS, JANUARY 1950 
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@ August Strindberg’s “The Father” demands brilliant performance to make 
sensible its diabolical battle between the sexes. Inspired by his own unsuccessful 
marriages, Strindberg’s play shows a father degraded, driven to insanity and 
ultimate death by a monstrous wife who taunts him by inferring that he is not 


the father of her child. Strindberg’s neurotic antagonism toward women. infects 
every line, every idea in the play, and in his attempts to justify that hatred he 
develops tenuous philosophical arguments which can overwhelm the unimagina- 
tive actor and director. That “The Father” can be effective is attested by his- 


THE CAST 


tory. It demands savagery to make 
the climax believable, virtuosity to 
handle the mouth-filling language. 
Above all it must be presented in 
the spirit with which it was written; 
less a play than a corrosive tract 
against womankind. The current pro- 
duction brings none of these qualities 
to the stage. It is played as a char- 
acter study. The pace is ponderous; 
the acting is trite and muddled. Most 
regrettable is the possibility that 
those unfamiliar with the play are 
apt to blame the dullness of the 
production on Mr. Strindberg in- 


stead of on his interpreters. 
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N SIX enchanted 
evenings and two glorious 
afternoons each week Mary 
Martin, as the incomparable 
Nellie Forbush, washes that 
man right out of her hair 
with real soap and water. 
She accomplishes this un- 
glamorous chore with so 
much charm and insouci- 
ance that women have been 
known to dash straight from 
the theatre to their hair- 
dressers with instructions to 
imitate the French poodle 
hairdo that looks so wonder- 
ful on Miss Martin and so 
god-awful on anyone else. 

Jokes about tickets to 
**South Pacific”’ have become 
as frequent and as tiresome 
as the old gags about the 
Model T Fords. The major 
difference, of course, is that 
one used to be able to buy a 
Ford. Recognizing their re- 
sponsibility for the unhappi- 
ness of a large part of the 
populace the producers of 
‘South Pacific’ are reported 
working on plans for a na- 
tional company this year. 
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... the director is the ‘‘au- 


dium whose language is for- 


thor" of stage action, a me- 


eign to most playwrights. 


by HAROLD CLURMAN 


@ Being a director, it may be assumed that | am pre} 
udiced against the playwright who proposes to direct 
his own play. If I cited examples of playwrights who 
had ruined their plays by directing them, I should find 
myself in the awkward position of also having to list 
the play wrigkts who have done very good jobs direct- 
ing their own plays. The debate cannot be argued on 
an absolute basis. Obviously a good playwright may 
prove himself a good director, just as there is no law 
that says a good playwright may not also be a first- 
class tap dancer. The point is that one capacity does 
not necessarily imply the other 

There are people who maintain that all playwrights 
should direct their own plays. Shakespeare and Moliére 
are there to give the contention historical prec edent. 
It is considered a reasonable premise that since no one 
can know a play as well as the person who wrote it, 


the playwright must clearly be the best director for his 
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own work. This is hollow logic. We all know play- 
wrights who are rendered tongue-tied the moment they 
are asked to deal with a company of actors. Chekhov's 
answers to questions about his plays were so crypti 
that it was practically impossible for his colleagues to 
act on his advice. His was not an isolated case. 

The question is not one of personalities but of prin 
ciples. How is it possible for a theatre-wise playwright 
to be a bad director? Why are there directors, far less 
acute than the playwrights whose work they are inter- 
preting, who nevertheless bring this work to life on 
the stage in a manner the playwrights will readily ad- 
mit is beyond their ability? 

To answer these questions one must go back to the 
theatre's rudiments. The art of the theatre does not 
consist in adding actors, scenery, movement and musi 
to a dramatist’s text, as one inserts a set of illustrations 
into a published book. What we call a play in the 


theatre is something radically different from a play on 
the page. The dramatist expresses himself mainly 
through words, the director through action which in- 
volves people amid the paraphernalia of the stage. 

The theatre is a collective art not only in the sense 
that many people contribute to it, but in the subtler 
sense that each of the contributors to the final result 
actually collaborates in his partner’s function. The 
playwright himself is a director when he writes his 
play: he does not simply set down what his characters 
have to say, he tries to visualize the effect of his scenes 
on the stage. The playwright may be described as a 
writer who has been to the theatre and has a feeling for 
what will play, what will be interesting to see rather 
than exciting only to hear or to imagine. 

What holds true for the playwright holds for the 
other theatre craftsmen—the actor, the scene-designer, 
the director. Jokes are often cracked about the vanity 
and obtuseness of actors, but everyone knows of actors 
whose intuitive insights not only generate new qualities 
in a part or in a play but whose feelings—often clum- 
sily expressed by a combination of inadequate words 
and incomplete gestures—serve the playwright with 
creative ideas which finally become incorporated into 
the actual text of the play. There are directors, too, 
whose sense of a play’s meaning is so acute that they 
are able to bring elements in the dramatist’s text to 
full fruition chiefly through their own inspiration. | 
know. moreover, of one very fine play now running 
in New York which might not have found its present 
form if a designer had not suggested a scenic method 
for handling simultaneous action on the stage. 

There is nothing exceptional in these instances of 
cooperative creativity. They are of the theatre’s very 
essence; they have obtained at all times, and in the 
very greatest examples of theatrical art. What pre- 
vents us from being more aware of this constant give- 
and-take in theatre is the intense specialization of the 
contemporary stage and the demonic commercial com- 
petitiveness that has set in—particularly in our coun- 
try—during the past ten years. 

Still, the functions of playwright, actor, designer, 
director are distinct from one another. The dramatist 
usually sets forth the general scheme and theme of the 
play. (1 say “usually” because there have been in- 
stances of scenarios and material for plays having been 
suggested by the director or even a leading actor.) 
The dramatist’s conception—his story-line and plan of 
action conveyed through descriptive words and dia- 
logue—serves the other theatre craftsmen as the raw 
material from which they make the thing we finally 
witness at performance. 

Before asking why the playwright should not direct 
the performance of his text, we might ask ourselves 
why he should not act in it, or at least play the lead- 
ing part. One might immediately remark that many 
playwrights. from Shakespeare and Moliére to Sacha 
Guitry and Noel Coward. have been actors. But this 
would be an evasion of the basic problem. In his heart 


every playwright is an actor even more than he is a 
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director, but still we rarely think “of playwrights as 
actors because what makes an actor good does not arise 
from the kind of understanding of a part which is 
supposedly possessed by the man who first conceived 
it. The actor’s body, his voice, appearance, tempera- 
ment, imagination, his background and experience on 
and off stage, are as crucial to the actor as that part of 
him which is the equivalent of the playwright’s mind. 
There is no theatre without the actor, and when an 
actor enters upon the stage an entirely new factor has 
to be taken into account: a human personality, with 
everything which that connotes in physical and emo- 
tional behavior. No longer is the dramatist’s character 
something to be imagined: he becomes a specific per- 
son who does not “bring something” to the words he is 
given to speak, but in a very real sense replaces them. 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet exists only in Shakespeare’s text. 
The Hamlet we see is Barrymore’s, Hampden’s, Giel- 
gud’s, Evans’, Olivier’s. What has happened to Shake- 
speare’s creation? He is still there on the page, or in 
your mind as you read, but on the stage he cannot be 
other than the actor you see—occasionally an inspira- 
tion, more often a duffer. If you deny this, you don’t 
understand the theatre and probably don’t even like it. 

You would not have a Hamlet without a personality, 
and the actor, if he is to be anything more than a 
sound and an image, must always be a personality of 
some sort; that means a human entity with its own 
individual color, rhythm, emotional tone and content. 
In this lies one of the main sources of the theatre's 
glamor. In the face of it, that playwright is an idiot 
who cries out: “But all the actor has to do is to 
‘understand’ my lines and repeat them as | wrote 
them.” Any playwright of experience knows that if thar 
is all the actor did, he (the playwright) would be 
induced to commit murder, probably followed by 
suicide. 

Have we wandered far afield from our inquiry? Not 
at all. The handling of the diverse materials of the 
theatre so that the parts—actors, stage space, proper- 
ties, light, background, music, and even the text itself 

become a coherent, meaningful whole is the direc- 
tor’s job. It is true that the playwright has his scenes, 
characters and actions in mind, but on the stage all 
these things have dimensions and qualities which are 
not of the mind. 

That action speaks louder than words is the first 
principle of the stage; the director, I repeat, is the 
“author” of the stage action. Gestures and movement. 
which are the visible manifestations of action, have a 
different specific gravity from the writer’s disembodied 
ideas. Theatrical action is virtually a new medium, a 
different language from that which the playwright uses, 
although the playwright hopes that his words will sug- 
gest the kind of action that ought to be employed. The 
director must be a master of theatrical action, as the 
dramatist is master of the written concept of his play. 

The playwright may know that he wants a scene to 
be light, airy, suggestive of a summer day in the coun- 
try and so forth, but except in a very general way he 
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rarely knows how this atmosphere may be created 
through the actor’s feeling and movement, through the 


placement of properties or the use of colors and lights. 


He does not know, because these are not primarily his 
tools; they are not what he has been trained to deal 
with. On the stage the dramatist’s language must be 
translated; his spirit must be made flesh. 

Composers are not always the best interpreters of 
their own music. However. when a composer indicates 
what note he wants struck, he and his interpreters are 
pretty sure where that note is to be found on a given 
instrument. The playwright writes for an instrument 
where the location of the “notes” is infinitely variable. 
It is all very well for the playwright to indicate that a 
speech be said “angrily” or “with a sob” or in a “high 
querulous treble.” He will frequently find that if his 
directions are followed literally, the results will be ludi- 
crous. The actor and director generally take the play- 
wright’s instructions as a clue to something the play- 
wright is seeking to express. They often find that to ex- 
press most effectively what the playwright had in view 
they have to employ quite different means than those 
which the playwright has suggested. 

It is rarely the director’s intention to alter the play- 
wright’s meaning. (Of course this has often been done 

consciously as well as unconsciously—and occasion- 
ally with very happy results.) But it is a mistake 
amounting to ignorance to believe that the play wright’s 
meaning is necessarily conveyed by merely mouthing 
the playwright’s dialogue and following his stated in 
structions. In a sense the playwright’s text disappears 
the moment it reaches the stage. because on the stage 
it becomes part of an action, every element of which is 
as pertinent to its meaning as the text itself. A change 
in gesture, inflection, movement, rhythm or in the 
physical background of a speech may give it a new 
significance. 

The playwright who says, “Just for once I'd like to 
see my characters as | imagined them,” and therefore 
proceeds to direct his play himself, is more than a little 
naive. What he usually means is: “The directors who 
have done my last two or three plays murdered them. 
Now I'm going to take a chance on doing it myself.” 
This sort of complaint is understandable and in many 
cases justified, but it is not craftsmanlike. The play- 
wright can never get the characters he imagined: he 
gets actors who are always themselves transfigured into 
stage images which the playwright may feel correspond 
to a reality he was seeking. How often have we heard a 
playwright say, “I see the character as a tall, thin, 
freckle-faced, red-headed man,” only to find either that 
the actor who answered to this description has de- 
stroyed what the playwright really felt about the char- 
acter, or that a short, stocky, clear-faced, dark-haired 
man has given him more truly what he wanted. The 
playwright’s description of a character is often only a 
momentary and almost accidental way of expressing a 


sentiment, the actual embodiment of which has very 


little to do with the color of a man’s hair or the nature 


of his complexion and figure. 
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The difference between the dramatist’s function and 
the director’s is often revealed when a playwright de- 
clares that the director has carried out his—the play- 
wright’s—intention to the letter, while a knowledgeable 
audience discerns that the director, even if he be the 
playwright himself, has fallen below the play’s promise 
or distorted it. So distinct is the ability to write a play 
from the ability to judge it in the theatre as theatre, 
that a playwright will frequently fail to realize that 
what is on the stage is a parody of what he has written. 

| have refrained throughout this discussion from be- 
coming personal, since particular instances applied to 
a theoretical problem usually prove misleading. Yet the 
reader's experience will bear me out when I say that the 
playwright-director who boasts that there really isn’t 
much to direction, that “It’s a cinch,” is nine times out 
of ten a fairly pedestrian director about whose work 
as a director one can only say that it is “adequate.” 
Such playwright-directors use their actors as puppets 
to say their words, and scenery merely to illustrate the 
place of action. In this way they fashion performances 
that are not only anti-theatre. but in so doing limi! 
what they might have to say as artists. For when all 
the elements of a theatrical production are treated as 
part of a unified but varied creative vision, a play takes 
on a rich extension of meaning that cannot be achieved 
when the stage is treated as a platform from which 
only the solitary voice of the “teacher” (playwright) 
may be heard. 

\s a director, critic and above all as a playgoer, | 
prefer by far the attitude of a Gorky to the produ 
tions of his plays to that expressed by the kind of play- 
wright who is eminently satisfied when he has dumped 
the bare bones of his play on the stage. In 1935, 
Gorky’s play “Yegor Bulichev” was done at two differ- 
ent theatres in Moscow. At one theatre the play was 
interpreted as the drama of a dying man seeking the 
truth in a world of liars: at another the play became 
the drama of a man with the inability to understand a 
truth which was new and unfamiliar to him. When 
Gorky was asked which was the true interpretation he 
answered: “Both——and perhaps there are more.” 

Gorky knew that a really live play has within it th 
possibilities of almost as many meanings as there are 
creative people to find them. The playwright-directo1 
who is satisfied with the one litthke meaning he can reg- 
ister with a kind of sound-recording and demonstra- 
tion-by-slides of his text is usually a playwright whose 
play has very little chance of ever being done in more 
than one production, or one who has belied and be- 
littled his meaning even the first time. The written play 
is not the goal of the theatre—only the beginning. If 
the play at the end is not something beyond what it 
was at the beginning, there is very little point in the 
process of transposing it from the book to the stage; 


very little point, that is, to the whole art of the theatre. 


A director and a playwright ... Elia 
Kazan and Arthur Miller. 
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by PETER NOBLE 


THE MAN 
YOU LOVE 
TO HATE 


—Erich von Stroheim's long journey from success 


to failure and back. 


@ From his Paris chateau overlooking the Seine, 
a bullet-headed, striking-looking man in his early 
sixties gazes out across the rooftops of the French 
capital. His name is Erich von Stroheim, and 
he is probably dreaming of the films he would 
like to direct—if someone would give him the 
chance to work once more behind the camera. 
An Austro-American, he is a self-chosen exile, a 
prophet without honor in his own country, a 
one-time outcast, a man who has enjoyed power, 
fame and adulation, and also known the bitter- 
ness of disappointment, defeat and calumny. 
Erich von Stroheim’s remarkable career stretches 
over nearly forty years. In 1913 he was an extra 
in a young and lusty Hollywood. In 1925 he was 
acclaimed as one of the world’s six best directors. 
By 1930 his reputation was ruined, by 1935 he 
was a bankrupt. Today he is a solid boxoffice star 
in France, with twenty French pictures behind 
him, and earlier this year Paramount Pictures 
paid him a very substantial sum to play the part 
of a film director in “Sunset Boulevard,” a tale 
of Hollywood in the legendary era before cellu- 
loid began to speak. 

To those who care for film history, Stroheim 
is known mainly for the extraordinary group of 
films which he wrote and directed in the 1920's. 
Each one bore the stamp of his personality, and 
each ranks among the classic silent films of the 
United States. They are “Blind Husbands” 


Erich von Stroheim 


photograph by feingersh-pix 
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(1919), “Foolish Wives” (1921), “Merry-Go-Round” 
(1922), “Greed” (1923), “The Merry Widow” (1925). 
“The Wedding March” (1926), and “Queen Kelly” 
(1928). In three of these Stroheim himself starred: 
he became world-famous as “The Man You Love To 
Hate.”” No matter how successful he has since been as 
actor or screenwriter, however, he has had one burning 
ambition: to return to the director’s chair. He almost 
did in Paris in 1940, but the Nazis invaded. It needed 
a world war to upset Stroheim’s long-laid plans, and 
this final irony has prevented the development of his 


favorite project, a critical history of the disintegration 


“Greed 


of the Hapsburgs, to be made as a trilogy of sound 
films produced in Paris and Vienna. 

Erich Oswald von Nordenwald Stroheim was born 
on September 22, 1885, in Vienna, where his father 
was a colonel in the 6th Regiment of Dragoons and 
his mother a lady-in-waiting to Elizabeth, the ill-fated 
Empress of Austria. Educated at the Austrian Military 
Academy, the boy was, somewhat inevitably, commis- 
sioned at the age of seventeen as a second lieutenant 
in the Austrian Cavalry. He remained a soldier for 
seven years, was wounded in the fighting caused by 
the annexation by Austria of Bosnia-Herzegovinia, and 
finally announced his intention of quitting the Army 
and seeking his fortune in the United States, the Land 
of Opportunity. No objection was raised by his family, 
to whom young Erich’s amorous activities, gambling 
proclivities and boundless extravagance had caused no 
little embarrassment. Thus it was that the Austrian 
ex-ollicer finally arrived at Hoboken in a cattle boat, 
in the summer of 1909, along with hundreds of other 
European immigrants. 

At twenty-four, the penniless Stroheim was equipped 
only to serve in an army. After trying his hand as 
translator, singing waiter in a German-style beer gar- 
den, magazine salesman and laborer on a road-gang, 
he decided to join the American Army. After two years 
with the U.S. Cavalry he left New York to roam around 
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the country; he served for a while in the Mexican 
Army against the notorious bandit, Pancho Villa. From 
Mexico he turned north into California where, in San 
Francisco, he made his debut as an actor in an amateur 
production of his own play, “Brothers,” which he wrote 
while working as a boatman on Lake Tahoe. 

In the cast were two film extras who promised to 
get the Austrian into the movies. He sat around with 
the day after day in the aptly-named Cattle Yard, the 
Los Angeles compound where producers and directors 
came to choose their crowd players. Impetuous and 
impatient, he grew tried of waiting. Finally he sent a 





“As You Desire Me" 


card in to D. W. Griffith, then the leading director in 
California, announcing that “Baron Erich von Stro- 
heim, actor, would be pleased to consider a role in 
one of your magnificent pictures.” Griffith was amused, 
and gave the young broken-accented Austrian no less 
than six different parts (all Negroes!) in “The Birth 
of a Nation.” Characteristically, Stroheim made his 
screen debut in one of the most influential motion pic- 
tures of all time. 

He got on well with the great D. W., who gave him 
a job as assistant director on several of his films, in 
cluding “Intolerance.” He worked hard, learned much, 
and decided to emulate Griffith, by then world-famous 
as the director of two of the greatest movies to come 
out of America. Stroheim was his favorite pupil, and 
during “Intolerance” Grifhith spent many hours dis- 
cussing plans and techniques with the highly intelligent 
ex-Army officer who had become his right hand man 
and confidant. 

During the first World War the Austrian started to 
take time off from the Griffith organization to play 
small roles in American propaganda films. He was 
eminently successful. The first, “Old Heidelberg.” was 
followed by “For France,” “The Unbeliever,” “Hearts 
of Humanity” and “The Hun Within”; 


them his part became more and more important. His 


in each of 


culminating appearance as a German “menace” oc- 
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curred in Griffith’s “Hearts of the World,” in which his 
supremely subtle portrayal of the crop-haired, thin- 
lipped, monocled Prussian officer brought him con- 
siderable success. As May Herschel Clarke commented 
in “Picture Show” some years later: “ ‘Hearts of the 
World’ was the film mainly responsible for making 
Stroheim’s acting reputation in 1918 and encouraged 
him to perpetuate the screen character of the sardonic, 
aristocratic, sabre-scarred Hun which made him inter- 
nationally famous as a film villain in the 1920's.” 
The film did more than that: it brought the Austrian 
to the attention of Carl Laemmle of Universal Pictures, 


"Fair of Illusions” 


then only a minor Hollywood company. Stroheim, in 
an interview lasting halfway through the night, at 
length persuaded Uncle Carl to give him a three-way 
contract as actor-writer-director, his first assignment to 
be a film version of one of his own plays. Griffith was 
delighted when Stroheim rushed to him with the news. 

“One word of advice only, Von,” offered Griffith 
earnestly. “Make your pictures in your own way. Put 
your mark on them. Take a stand, and stick to your 
guns. You'll make some enemies, but you'll make good 
pictures.” The younger man assented, and D. W.’s 
idvice became Stroheim’s creed during the next ten 
years. Enemies he made in plenty (most of them his 
own producers), but his name will live when all of his 
financial backers are long forgotten. As a creative 
irtist of the American film he had few equals in that 
mad, fantastic, gloriously crazy period—the post-war 
years of America. 

“Blind Husbands,” his first picture, was a sensation. 
\ triangle comedy-drama of a kind never before made 
in America, with wit, sensitivity, originality of ap- 
proach and a sophisticated treatment of sex which 
shocked the American public, it made Stroheim into a 
“name” overnight. He was the Orson Welles of his day, 
writing the story and script, playing with brilliance 


and subtlety the role of the Austrian officer-seducer on 


holiday in the Dolomites who dallies with an American 





doctor’s wife, and directing the whole with tremendous 


"Walking Down Broadway" 














technical knowledge and imagination. The film set the 
standard for all his subsequent efforts. Although deal 
ing with a sex theme it brought a more polished and 
understanding approach to the subject, triumphing 


over the crudities and vulgarities which had marked all 


Hollywood’s previous efforts. Stroheim was pre- 


Lubitsch, but shares with that director the distinction 


of bringing the Continental touch to the American 


triangle drama. With Stroheim enjoyment of love was 


light-hearted and gay, though lechery never went un- 
punished. His moral code was clearly outlined, and in 


“Foolish Wives” 


all his movies the seducer finally received his deserts. 
This seems to have satisfied the censorship boards of 
the period, but the feeling was uncomfortably sus- 
tained that in Stroheim films the seducer-villain always 
seemed to have a better time than the “hero” and “her- 
oine,” even though he did receive appropriate punish- 
ment. Gone was the moustache-twirling “heavy” of 
the crude wartime period. Stroheim’s villains were real 
people—and what is more, they “got” the girl at least 
once, if not frequently. This was sometimes more than 
the heroes did. 

“The Devil’s Passkey,” his second film for Universal, 
was a story of intrigue among the Bohemian set in 
Paris in the years immediately following the Armistice. 
No other Hollywood director had succeeded in con- 
veying such an authentic Continental atmosphere in his 
films, and the critics remarked on this and many othe 
notable points in reviewing it. The story was slight: 
again a husband was cuckolded, again the illicit love 
scenes were handled with lightness and good humor. It 
was a good film, but not a great one. However, in 
“Foolish Wives,” his next, he repeated the tremendous 
success of “Blind Husbands.” 

“Foolish Wives” was more than just a movie; it 
became a myth. The meticulous foreigner spent hours 
just to get one small sequence correct. Scenes would 


be scrapped and started again if not satisfactory. Elab- 
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orate settings depicting Monte Carlo in the post-wat 
period were erected on the Universal lot, and no ex- 
pense was spared to make this the most remarkable and 
Described by 
the Universal publicity department as “The First Mil- 


ambitious picture since “Intolerance. 


lion Dollar Picture Ever Made.” it created for Stro- 
heim a reputation as an extravagant director, a reputa- 
tion he was never to live down and which, in the end. 
almost destroyed his career. 

Hollywood has always concerned itself with love 
themes, but it was the Viennese who orginated, in his 


films. stories which treated sex in an adult fashion. 





is at the gaming tables, the count returns home to the 
arms of whichever of his “cousins” is available. Late 
at night the maidservant slips into his room, where she 
spends an hour or two alternately making violent love 
to her master and crying with shame and self-pity. 
Karamzin-Stroheim fulfilled a desire inherent in 
every male, the desire to be sexually dominant. Here 
was a man who was sexually free. a libertine, a cruel 
but charming conqueror of women. He took what he 
wanted. He beat his women. He stole from them. He 
made exciting love to them. He knew a woman’s place 


in a man’s world. His harem-approach found a ready 





"The Great Gabbo” “Les Disparus de St. Agil” 


He taught Americans how to make love. He was praised 
for his artistry, condemned for his morals. “Foolish 
Wives” created something of a furor. It ran in New 
York for a whole year, established Universal as a 
major studio, and was successfully screened all over 
the world. Of it, in March, 1923, the editor of Photo 
play wrote: “‘Foolish Wives’ is an insult to every 
American. Stroheim has made a film that is unfit 
for the family to see, that is an insult to American 
ideals and womanhood. It gives an insight into Con 
tinental morals and manners such as only, so far, we 
have been able to get from certain books and paint 
ings.” 

Having scored a triumph as Lieutenant von Steuben 
in “Blind Husbands,” Stroheim wrote the role of Count 
Sergius Karamzin for himself, and gave what can only 
be described as a sensational performance in the part 
of the villainous impostor and lecher. The scene is 
Monte Carlo where Karamzin, a bogus Russian count. 
lives on his wits, his spec ialty being seduction followed 
by blackmail. With him in his rented chateau live his 
two “cousins,” Russian “princesses” who aid him in 
his escapades. They are also his mistresses. And, as if 
that were not enough, Karamzin is carrying on a 
sordid affair with his middle-aged maidservant. He is 
apparently a man of astonishing virility. After dallying 


with a potential victim in her flat while her husband 


"The Dance of Death" 


response in sexually frustrated American women. Stro- 
heim set up a ritual of sexual fertility. His male 
characters had power, and power cannot deceive its 
own promise. In a Stroheim film things really hap- 
pened. Here was no decepti: n. In Stroheim’s world 
there was potency, not sublimation. His films swept 
\merica: his love technique swept American women off 
their feet. Newspapers attacked him. Journalists adored 
him. To them he was a fabulous personality—always 
good *« opy. He became one of the most famous men 
in the United States. Through him crazes started. 
Women bought long cigarette-holders and opticians 
were sold out of monocles. 

“Foolish Wives” was followed by “Merry-Go 


Round,” a love story of a Viennese prince and the 
daughter of the man who owned the carousel in the 
town fair. Halfway through, Carl Laemmle became 
apprehensive of Stroheim’s elaborate production meth 
ods, and after a fierce quarrel Von was replaced. 
On seeing the film one can easily discern where the 
meticulous artist Stroheim left off and the technician 
took over. Nevertheless it still remains a notable pic- 
ture, head and shoulders above the run-of-the-mill mov 
ies of the period. 

With four pictures behind him, two of them among 
the most famous ever made, the Viennese found him 


self with an enviable reputation, and after the schism 








with Universal he was deluged with rival offers. He 
finally decided to go over to the Goldwyn Studio, 
where he went ahead to make a film quite different 
from all his others, an adaptation of Frank Norris’ 
meaty novel “McTeague.” For more than a year he 
worked night and day, on actual locations on the 
waterfront of San Francisco. He drove his actors to 
despair, but he got amazing results. For many more 
months he worked at cutting the tremendous amount 
of film to his requirements, and at last his company 
(which had now amalgamated to become M-G-M), 
took the whole picture out of his hands and gave it to 
a film editor to chop to conventional length. Stroheim 
was heartbroken. Again they had labeled him “extrav- 
agant,”’ once more his production had been marked 
by countless quarrels with the front office. 

“As a boy | always wanted everything to be exactly 
right,” he explains. “My brother and I knew every de- 
tail by which the endless number of Austrian regiments 
were differentiated. | see now that it was a kind of 
madness for detail. When I got to directing films | 
would work night and day, without food, without sleep 
sometimes, to have every detail perfect. | would not let 
my pictures be shown until they were perfect. Every- 
thing had to be right: | would accept no compromise. 
That's how I made enemies, people who never forgot 
the trouble | may inadvertently have caused them.” 

“Greed,” the title under which Norris’ “McTeague” 
was released, was a success, though hardly a financial 
one. Although praised by critics all over the world and 
shown today as an example of truly great cinematic 
creation, “Greed” was too realistic, too cruel, too 
tough by far for the filmgoing public. “Greed” was. 
and is, undoubtedly a masterpiece. That the man who 
could make “Foolish Wives” could also make a fine 
film from an American working-class novel was yet a 
further indication of the genius of the young Austrian. 
“| thought America was tired of cream puffs, so I gave 
them corned beef,” he declared later, “But M-G-M 
destroyed the real film. What was seen on the screen 
was a mutilated, censored version of an epic picture.” 

M-G-M and Stroheim did not see eye to eye for a 
year. Finally they assigned him to direct a film version 
of the successful operetta “The Merry Widow,” with 
John Gilbert and Mae Murray as stars. Von Stroheim 
had never used stars in his films, he made stars—ZaSu 
Pitts, Gibson Gowland, Jean Hersholt, Mary Philbin. 
Fay Wray, Norman Kerry, Maude George, Mae Busch 
and others. Nevertheless he managed to subdue the 
hysterics of Mae Murray, so much so that she gave the 
finest performance of her career as Sally O'Hara. This 
is not surprising, since few of the actors he used eve 
gave such remarkable portrayals for other directors. 

“The Merry Widow” was chosen by the American 
critics as “The Best Picture of 1926” and went on to 
earn for M-G-M a profit said to have reached five 
million dollars. Stroheim was vindicated, and subse- 
quently chosen by Film Daily as one of “The Six Best 
Directors in the World.” It was a fabulous film from 


a fabulous man, but it was a good deal more than 
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that. It was full of remarkable instances of Stroheim’s 
intense preoccupation with sex. The sequence in which 
an orchestra of naked women played for the drunken 
officers as they caroused on the ballroom floor was 
cut, not unnaturally, but some of the orgy episodes 
were extraordinarily frank, semi-nude boys figuring 
largely in the backgrounds, some of them in feminine 
dis-attire. (When some old and precious censored stills 
of this scene were shown to Stroheim this year, and the 
boys pointed out to the great man, he exclaimed, “How 
in hell did they get there?” and refused to say more.) 

The character of the crippled Baron Sadoja obvi- 
ously stepped straight out of the pages of Krafft- 
Ebbing. On the face of it just another elderly lecher 
with a taste for deflowering young virgins, the Baron 
reveals himself as a shoe fetichist; in his cupboard in 
the ornate bedroom he keeps a secret stock of ladies’ 
slippers and high-heeled shoes. Nightly he fondles vari- 
ous pairs of delicately-shaped slippers filched from the 
feet of his previous victims; he dies in an orgasmic 
frenzy on his wedding night, leaving his crutches scat- 
tered on the floor and his bride trembling in her black 
negligee. The baron’s scenes with the merry widow 
just before her widowhood—are among the most frank, 
sophisticated episodes in the American cinema. 

\s a matter of fact, the baron’s unpleasant behavior 
brings up a point which must perplex anybody who 
looks back at Stroheim’s films today: how did almost 
any of them evade the censor? Certain sequences, for 
example, were cut from the earlier “Foolish Wives,” 
but what remained was remarkably spicy stuff indeed. 
In that film Karamzin, while not neglecting his simul- 
taneous affairs with four women, passes up an exciting 
evening at a great Monte Carlo ball to climb through 
the window of a mentally deficient child, the daughter 
of his counterfeiter friend. He rapes her, is discovered, 
and is killed by her father. Is it possible that the moguls 
at Universal saw nothing perverse in this handsome 
rake’s fixation on violating a poor, ugiy idiot? The 
answer defies reason. Stroheim’s films remain a com- 
pletely unique group—brilliant, sensational, adult, 
often tending towards the psychopathic, and occasion- 
ally terrifying. 

His seventh, “The Wedding March,” which he made 
for Paramount in 1927, was similar in many respects 
to “Merry-Go-Round.” Both dealt with a dying aristoc- 
racy (always Austrian, though usually disguised in his 
films under Ruritanian nomenclatures) ; each examined 
with cynical detachment the situation of an aristocrat 
falling in love with a commoner. In “The Wedding 
March” the central figure is a prince who falls in love 
with the daughter of a Viennese workman, only to 
leave her when his parents force him to marry the 
crippled daughter of a wealthy corn-plaster magnate. 
( Note Stroheim’s interest in cripples—‘Foolish Wives,” 


(continued on page 92) 


Peter Noble, critic and editor of the British Film 
World, is the author of “The Negro in Films.” 
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This three-way conversation involves the star, playwright and producer of “The Rat Race.” 
At one end of the line, Betty Field; at the other, Garson Kanin and Leland Hayward. 


photograph by richard avedon 
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@ In Lee Strasberg’s beginning class for directors, part 
of the American Theatre Wing’s Professional Training 
Program, a student had just finished directing a scene 
for his classmates. The scene had not been notably 
successful. “You talk of style.” Mr. Strasberg said, 
turning to the student, “you say that it is a Spanish 
classic. You say that although the emotions seem to 
you very ‘high’—that is, very passionate, seething 

the poetry in which they are expressed is suppressed, 
formal, So you want a formalized style. You want sim- 
plicity. Then, in order to get simplicity, you say you 
realized that little actions had to be eliminated. You 
do not want your scene to be fussy. Too many details, 
you say, would clutter up your scene. That is very 
logical,” Mr. Strasberg went on. “Any intelligent man 
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on the street would agree with you. That might even 


ere Mee 


be the thought of any member of the audience. But is 


it a director’s thought? Is it the thought of a director? 
In fact, have you approached the directing of this whole 
scene as a director—or as a sensitive, intelligent man 
with a purely mental understanding of what the scene 
should mean? And, by the way, a mental approach to 
the actress? The actress does not work just with her 
head. The director knows this. The sensitive, intelligent 
man who is not a director does not. He says, ‘At this 


moment you feel thus and so, and so you walk there 
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and say your lines in this way.’ That is very intelligent, 
very logical. But it does not give the actress anything 
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EXPERIENCE... 


The Theatre Wing's school has an all star faculty and 


students who have proved their professional standing. 


Typical teacher . . . instruction of Oscar Hammerstein 
ll is as informal as a rehearsal . . . and just as practical. 


to work with. 

“The director knows that the actress must feel what 
she is doing or the audience will not see her live on 
the stage. He gives her something specific to work with. 
He poses her a problem which will arouse in her the 
emotions he wants, and from that flow of emotions her 
actions and words will follow. Posing a problem, by 
the way, does not mean saying: “Go over there because 
you are cold, walk because you are sad.’ These are re- 
sults. It does not take a director to see those things. 
The audience could tell the actress that much.” 

Lee Strasberg’s words—and there were many more 
of them, equally pertinent—come close to describing 
an extremely important complex of emotional and men- 
tal attitudes: the state of being an artist. A comprehen- 
sion of that state is probably the most essential single 
element in training a young talent, and certainly the 
most neglected. For in addition to all the common prob- 
lems and practices of youth, the young adventurer in 
any creative work must face the unwieldy burden of 
his relationship to his art. In the case of the struggling 
dramatist, he can, if he is possessed of enormous energy 
or determination, resolve his relationship to writing 
plays by writing them. For the less solitary practi- 
tioners of drama, however, from incipient television 
directors to would-be Shakespearean tragediennes, 
there is no relationship to the art at all unless there is 
group work. The rarity of procuring professional em- 
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and THE BEST TEACHERS 


ployment as a means to this end is so well known as to 
be, like poets starving, a melancholy standing joke. 
Even if every young person who held a theatrical 
union card were installed on or back stage tomorrow, 
it does not necessarily follow that his exposure to the 
bulk of today’s commercial theatre would constitute an 
experience in art. Add to insufficient or poor job op- 
portunities the insufficient or forgotten training of the 
returned veteran, and one has a clear picture of the 
average young man of three years ago, whom the 
American Theatre Wing has rescued and put to work 
in its Professional Training Program, a wordy and 
wooden name for one of the most vital, fluid educa- 
tional innovations of recent years. 

The Professional Training Program was born on 
July 8, 1946. Because that was necessarily a time of 
emergency measures, it was designed specifically for 
those young men who had started their professional 
careers and were interrupted by war. For young people 
in other fields, the G.I. Bill provided college education 
or post-graduate work involving enrollment in a pre- 
scribed course of study towards a definite degree. Such 
a simple formula was not, however, applicable to the 
theatre. Most veterans already equipped with the union 
cards of the entertainment industry had finished what- 
ever academic training was necessary; they needed to 
brush up on the practical application of their crafts, to 
catch up with new developments, to make contact with 
established professionals and job opportunities. All 
over the country, talent was rusty and unremembered. 
These men needed special courses—voice, dance, act- 
ing, television and so forth, coaching that was expen- 
sive and ordinarily out of reach unless paid for by the 
G.I. Bill. The veteran’s right to reclaim his former job 
meant precisely nothing for the theatrical artist, for 
an entertainment job means some sort of production. 
Productions, unlike offices, do not outlast wars. 

The G.I. 


abuses soon proved, to take precautions aimed at keep- 


ill was forced, as occasiona agran 
Bill f | | flagrant 


ing the taxpayers’ cash from falling into the hands of 
fly-by-night promoters. An individual veteran’s say-so 
that he must have such-and-such an educational facility 
was not, if it lay outside the known academic field, 
enough. An educational organization that was both 
unacademic and reputable was needed—an uneasy 
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by L. N. Roditte 





a 


Veterans only, registration 1946 . . . the G.I. Bill paid 
tuitions. Registration 1950 may see a change. 





combination for most State Educational Boards to ac- 
cept. This was true of all specialized fields, not only 
of the theatre. The theatre, however, was the first to 
organize its trade school. How successful the effort has 
been may be judged from one fact: since the Pro- 
gram’s second term, there has been no Broadway show 
that has not used from two to fifteen Wing students. 
When the post-war emergency arose, the American 
Theatre Wing, a volunteer non-profit war service, nom- 
inated itself the ex-serviceman’s champion. This was 
scarcely unreasonable, for during the war the Wing 
had been among the most resourceful of the service- 
man’s entertainers. Under the direction of Winston 
O’Keefe, himself a veteran, the Wing presented to the 
State Board of Education a plan for a program of 
practical aid to returning veterans. There were to be 
no required courses in fields unrelated to the veteran’s 
specialty, no giving of degrees, no standing faculty. 
Degrees were to be the jobs Wing students secured 
and for them any training hour could be immediately 
put aside, to be resumed at an indefinite date. The 
faculty was to be composed of the leaders of the en- 
tertainment world, who could lecture, demonstrate, and 
judge Wing talent in the five studios the Wing inhabits 
(one is an abandoned church) or in their own studios. 
Although the Wing did not intend to act as a formal 
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placement bureau, the active nature of its faculty mem- 
bers made employment through the Wing likely. 

The State Board approved the plan. The Veterans’ 
Administration, sorely frustrated by its previous in- 
ability to provide anything satisfactory for hard 
working, worthwhile theatre people, welcomed it. The 
American Theatre Wing was duly granted G.I. Bill 
benefits, and on opening day 306 pupils registered. 

From that very first day, both plan and publicity 
were focused grimly on practicality. Training was 
maintained on a professional level. All students wer 
required to have a union card and the experience of at 
least one entertainment job for which they had been 
paid. Properly sensitive to the business and academic 
worlds’ concept of theatre people as hopeless muddle 
heads, the Wing was determined to keep its Training 
Program clear of any of the damaging marks of an 
artsy-craftsy movement. Phonies and hangers-on were 
excluded with remarkable success. The Wing’s head 
quarters at 730 Fifth Avenue, and the centering of al 
most all Wing activity in New York City, made it 
possible to procure as teachers the best professionals. 
at token salaries. Broadway is still the core of Ameri 
ca’s theatre, and its masters sooner or later come to 


town. Centralization. one of the theatre’s most lamented 


ills, paid off handsomely in this instance. 
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The school has grown since 1946. Charles Vance is 
now its director, and this year W ing courses number 
in the seventies; that figure does not include a great 
many other courses, in separate schools and studios, 
which Wing students are eligible to enter individually) 
under their over-all G.I. Bill coverage. About 1000 stu- 
dents are registered this semester. As a matter of con 
venience to both students and itinerant faculty, semes 
weeks each. The school’s 


Theatre: 


ters are limited to ten 
instruction is divided into four divisions: 
Radio and Television: Music, newly enlarged: and 
Dance, the largest dance school with the largest faculty 
in the world. The studios of Martha Graham, Hanya 
Holm, José Limon, Charles Weidman, Ella Daganova, 
Mme. Fokine, Ballet Arts, and Katharine Dunham are 
among those open to Wing dance students. The Radio 
division offers an advanced course which each week 
is instructed by a different top-flight director, who plots 
and produces an entire show during the class-time. Th 
Theatre Division includes weekly symposiums at which 
practically every well known producer, director, actor, 
designer and playwright have at some time spoken 
One of the most successful acting courses is the Show 
case, a semester's concentrated study of the work of 
advanced students, ending in a session of perform 


ances attended by producers, agents and directors 

















<— Acting class . . . bad opera habits 
burlesqued by Romney Brent for professional 
singers. Seated right, Dickinson Eastham, 
“South Pacific" understudy for Pinza. 


Where it is necessary, as in nearly all the acting courses, 
it is Wing policy to admit qualified actresses as guests. 

Perhaps the most important feature of Wing train- 
ing is its across-the-board quality. Dancers may learn 
to act, actors to sing, singers to fence—and all of them 
are encouraged to do so. Important as this may be 
practically, it has yet greater significance: it is a move- 
ment away from the one-note tour-de-force which has 
so often limited modern talents. It curbs the over- 
specialization which robs creative endeavour of univer- 
sality, and thus of becoming art, and tends to prevent 
the young artist from offering only an endless reflection 
of himself. W ing teachers do not talk as observers, but 
as doers. Artists themselves, they know that only con- 
stant and intelligent attempt can produce those flashes 
of understanding which, at their occasional best, pro- 
duce real works of art. 

“An audience could say: “Leave out the details,’ ” 
Lee Strasberg remarked to his directing class. “An 
audience could say: ‘Leave out the little details and 
the play will be simple.’ But the director knows that 
real simplicity is made up of real detail. Once he un- 
derstands that. by the way, he can begin leaving-out. 
But that is negative. What he really does is to include 
details that are so real and so true that they give the 


effect of simplicity. Then you have style. But first 
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Stage movement class . . . Lucas Hoving uses dance 
to give actors good physical freedom and control. 


At work . . . Myron McCormick, Wing teacher, and 
Wing students perform together in ‘South Pacific." 






he must know how to get those details real. It is like 
modern art. The great modern artists—Picasso, all of 
the great ones—know how to draw. They can draw 
any way they wish. It is after they know how to handle 
their content that the content itself will suggest to them 
different styles. All style comes from content, by the 


way. Otherwise it is just the rearrangement of different 
parts of the whole in order to achieve variety. Anyone 
can do that. It does not take an artist. . . 

This insistence on the difference between academic 
understanding of one’s profession and the intensely 
practical, if admirably artistic, faculty of being able 
to execute it, is the essence of the Wing’s approach. 

Compared with the average academic classroom, the 
atmosphere in a Wing class is remarkably high-keyed. 
There are no fourth-row dozers. Students are not 
anxious to avail themselves of cuts, and usually do so 
only when a job or looking for a job interferes. They 
appear to have the sort of objective respect for their 
task that one associates with serious artists. This self- 
imposed discipline is too general to be ascribed, as is 
so often true in university life, to the influence of a 
particular instructor. It is part of a larger attitude, and 
is more encouraged than inspired by the teacher (more 
accurately, artist) in charge. During the hush which 


followed a discussion in one of Herbert Berghof’s act- 
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ing classes, someone proclaimed the results of a World 
Series baseball game. Props were being moved onstage 
for the next scene, at the time, and there seemed no 
particular reason not to talk about baseball. But a 
distinctly disturbed quality was perceptible in the new 
silence which fell. Finally Mr. Berghof remarked, ap- 
parently as much to himself as to his class: “It is fine 
that we all agree so well on a method to work, and 
that we come here and criticize each other, and that we 
are interested. But there is something else, a kind of 
dedication. . . . In my show, it is the same. No one 
talks anything else. Baseball . . . baseball. Backstage. 
everywhere. Something is missing. Something is wrong. 
The theatre is not the place for that. When we come 
here, we come to work. It is fine to have fun—but 
we do not come here to have fun. We come here to 
increase ourselves as artists. | knew an actress in 
Europe—she had some talent, not so much as all that, 
but some. But her productions were marvelous, mar- 
velous. And I found out why. From the first day of 
rehearsal she set the atmosphere in her company, an 
atmosphere of work, of dedication. There was nothing 
else but that in the theatre, and she was right. You have 
to bring that to your theatre. You have to feel that 
way. 9 

There is, when one analyzes it, quite an important 
conclusion to be drawn from that incident. One does 
not interrupt a painter in the seclusion of his studio 
to give him baseball scores—or any other information 
which, at another time, might properly delight him. 
Creative effort demands continuity. The actor who talks 
onstage while he counts the house actually does not 
work as intensively as the average stenographer (you 
cannot talk behind your hand and simultaneously take 
dictation). It is important for the young artist to have 
as his examples, at least in the student hours of his 
life, men and women to whom dedication is a topic for 
discussion. For it is sadly true that in today’s theatre 
the young artist has as his examples, during working 
hours, too many men and women who have not devel- 
oped themselves as artists, who are inattentive and 
glib, to whom the theatre owes nothing but its low 
standards—and who do not seem to understand that 
when actors whisper gossip to each other onstage. 
“something is missing, something is wrong.” 

Martha Graham, in an interview after her class, 
spoke of the same principle in a different way. She 
called it “constancy of work.” “It takes ten years to 
make a dancer,” she said, “and you have to work every 
day. You can’t miss a day and make it up. That would 
be like raising a baby on the theory that you could 
starve him one day and feed him twice as much the 
next.” To work every day for ten years requires dedi- 
cation of an extraordinary degree. In this nation of 
short-cuts and conveniences, there is something impres- 
sive about a generation of artists intent on initiating 
another generation into the neglected mysteries of dis- 
cipline and reward. 

Questions are beginning to arise: What happens 
after benefits of the G.I. Bill become exhausted? Isn't 


an across-the-board trade school almost a necessity in 
today’s theatre? The obvious answer to the second 
question would seem to be: Yes. The rugged individual- 
ist may counter that, in the past, authors have been 
heard, dancers seen, actors made famous, without any 
such program. The objection does not seem valid. In 
the past there were also producers w ho looked out for 
their own, repertory companies and actor-managers. 
In effect, the Wing’s program is only a new variation, 
suited to our times, of the old-fashioned method of 
passing the fundamentals of a craft from master-artist 
to pupil. Some may maintain that the government, in 
behalf of the cultural level of the nation, should pro- 
vide the trade school through taxes, or private organi- 
zations through subsidy. Theoretically, there is nothing 
the matter with such a position. As it ordinarily works 
out in practice, however, it would seem remarkably 
risky to sit waiting for outside aid; the best results 
would seem to come from the efforts of artists them- 
selves, and from their guilds. When veterans’ allow- 
ances expire, the veterans will probably be no more 
able to pay for their training than they ever were. 

More important still, there are hordes of profession- 
ally eligible young theatre people coming along from 
the post-veteran age group, to whom training should be 
made available. And training, as Martha Graham so 
aptly stressed, is not a matter of months. It is a long 
road. For those who cannot afford it, there should be 
some solution. Ideally, the theatrical unions might be 
called upon to take some or all of the responsibility 
for their members, since Theatre Wing training so ob- 
viously pays off in the end. With the vastly increased 
power of the unions should go some responsibility, 
although their acceptance of that principle is not al- 
ways evident. Whatever the final solution, the Wing’s 
Training Program has made such progress that its 
dissolution seems extremely unlikely. 

Regardless of what its permanent policy may turn 
out to be, there is no doubt that the Professional 
Training Program takes care of the present for a siz- 
able group. When the veterans no longer constitute a 
sizable group, new arrangements will have to be made. 
Already one could hope, for instance, that women 
students might enjoy better than “guest” privileges. In 
the meantime, this particular segment of talent is not 
being wasted. Waste is no laughing matter in a young 
artist's life. It withers talent. Misdirection, the ear- 
mark of both hopelessly arty and purely commercial 
endeavour, brings talent home sadly short of its po- 
tential. No federation of talent in the world can hope 
to free all talent from waste—because of society, be- 
cause of geography, because of the imprisoned nature 
of some talents themselves. But with the talent that 
wishes to free itself, there is one thing that can be done 

in the theatre as everywhere else. Hanya Holm put 
it very succinctly to a young dancer who, in one of her 
classes, had been seduced by youth and nerves into a 
burst of pointless laughter— “No! It is not funny! 
We must work. If we do not work, we do not get 
somewhere.” 
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‘ th, The thoughtful gloom on Tennessee Wil- 

OH 3 CITIES liams’ face cannot be occasioned by boxoffice 
reports, for although his “Streetcar” has 

reached the end of the Broadway line it has, by all accounts, embarked on 


an even more clangorous trip abroad. The London version has provoked 


indignant questions in the House of Lords, a rough equivalent of a Boston 


banning, while the Parisian “Un Tramway Nommé Desire” was greeted by 
the most intense critical revulsion since the days when critics and play- 
wrights dueled at dawn in the Bois de Boulogne. All of which means, need- 


less to say, that it is the greatest boxoffice smash in European memory. 
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PATHWAY OF A DRAMATIST 


... Sean O'Casey took the hard road, and 
took it defiantly 


by GABRIEL FALLON 


alfred eris 


Sean O'Casey in his studio 
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The 1922-23 Season at the Abbey Theatre had 
petered out in a record of poor attendance. Two plays 
were billed for the final week: three days of an indif- 
ferent comedy by George Shiels and three days of a 
first production by a new writer. Backstage gossip (that 
bush-telegraph of theatre) said that the writer was, as 
writers go, a strange fellow, a labourer—wears a cap, 
if you please, and hob-nailed boots. 1, a member of the 
Company, had it on the authority of the theatre’s sec- 
retary that the Directors were being kind to the author; 
Lady Gregory declaring that they were “putting on the 
play for three nights only, in order to let the poor 





fellow see how bad it was.” “The Shadow of a Gun- 
man was produced on April 12, 1923, before the 
customary small audience. On Saturday, 14th, the last 
night of the season, “House-Full” notices were flaunted 
at the boxoffices. It is customary to say that the Abbey 
Theatre “discovered” Sean O’Casey. it would be more 
correct to say that Sean O’Casey discovered the Abbey 
Theatre. For he brought new life to its stage and audi- 
torium, and was single-handedly responsible for the 
world-wide revival of its declining fame. 

He is the greatest Irish dramatist since Synge, and 
the greater. As with Synge, a protesting theatre audi- 
ence helped “to rock the cradle of his genius.” His 
work has become part of the dramatic literature of 
Europe. Behind his “discovery” lies an almost incredi- 
ble story of hardship and hunger, of a passionate in- 
terest in the theatre, of a love of literature and life, 
coupled with an unbreakable determination to become 
an Abbey dramatist. Seven attempts were made while 
he sweated and starved and suffered before he suc- 
ceeded in making the Abbey Theatre listen to his voice 

\t a time when “the blazing masterpieces” of “Juno 
and the Paycock” and “The Plough and the Stars” had 
won an international reputation for theatre and play- 
wright, he was contemptuously rejected by the very 
people who had supposedly discovered him. In Febru- 
ary, 1928, he wrote to me from London: “Just finishing 
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off the last few corrections in the new play to send it 
to be properly typed for publication. I believe it to be 
the best play I’ve written—‘The Silver Tassie.’ Expect 
to let the Abbey have it in a fortnight or so.” The 
world of theatre knows the story of that rejection; how 
the play was presented in London by C. B. Cochran; 
how Yeats wrote to O’Casey telling him what a play 
ought to be, and how O’Casey gave him as good as he 
got and a sight more. 

Since that time things have never been the same. 
It is true, of course, that in 1935 the Abbey attempted 
to make amends by staging a first Irish production of 


The clock advances; the cocks 
all loudly crow, 
and | must hasten into bed, 


you know! 


This self portrait was done by O'Casey when he 
was writing his first play. The beard, grown 
during an illness, was a temporary decoration. 


“The Silver Tassie” (at the expense of one resignation 
from its Board of Directors), and in 1936 they staged 
a not-too-successful production of “The End of the 
Beginning.” In between there were regular revivals of 
“Juno” and “The Plough.” But O’Casey remained in 
exile and continued to forge a chain of expressionism, 
the jingling of which had first been heard in “The 
Silver Tassie.” 

The Abbey couldn’t satisfactorily have presented his 
new work even if it wanted to. Its players and produc- 
tion methods were geared to naturalism, a fact which 
was all too evident in its handling of “The Silver 
Tassie.” On O’Casey’s side contact was broken with 
that rich source of character and speech which Dublin 
life unfailingly provides the playwright. Recrimination 
was inevitable. Suspicion grew. Objective judgment of 
his post-““Plough” work was obscured by the rejection 
controversy, by the envy of lesser men, by the stupidity 
of the critics, by O’Casey’s trend to the left, and by 
that super-sensitiveness which at times leads him to 
find quarrel in a straw when anything but honor is at 
stake. 

During the war Dublin had an opportunity of seeing 
a first production of “Red Roses for Me” and a revival 
of “The Silver Tassie.” Neither took place at the Abbey 
Theatre. Dublin audiences received both plays with 
marked enthusiasm, although once again it was evident 
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that Irish playing and presentation still lingered behind 
in the naturalistic groove. “Red Roses,” though it bore 
many indications of the author's genius, seemed to 
lack the unquestionable objectivity of “Juno” and 
“The Plough,” and to smother in sentimentality. 

It is extremely difficult to judge any play outside its 
true testing place, the theatre. O’Casey’s later works, 
“Within the Gates,” “The Star Turns Red,” “Purple 
Dust,” “Oak Leaves and Lavender,” and “Cock-a- 
Doodle-Dandy” have not been staged in Dublin. It is 
questionable if they could adequately be presented 
there unless Hilton Edwards of the Gate Theatre were 
allowed to take over at the Abbey, a most unlikely 
experiment. Judging these plays between boards and 
not on them is a hazardous task for any critic, particu- 
larly in the light of the author’s characteristic sensi- 
tiveness. Nevertheless | proffer the suggestion that 
most of them, in addition to trailing clouds of drama- 
tic glory, show the effect of a plunge into expression- 
ism at a stage when the author was not completely) 
ready to master it. In almost all of these plays expres- 
sionism masters him, with the result that his genius 
burns less incandescently than it did. 

It is inevitable, | think, that we who saw the morning 
splendor of “Juno” and “The Plough,” plays which 
some named the greatest since the Elizabethans, should 
cavil at work which rightly or wrongly appears to us 
to fall between two stools. When I say “we” I do not 
refer to the professional critics whose reception of those 
early plays—as O’Casey has well remembered—was 
anything but laudatory. But I do speak with some lit- 
tle right to judge, for my immediate admiration of his 
work won from O’Casey the commendation of being 
his “first friend in literature and the drama.” In these 
later plays, in my opinion, there is a Samson—but it is 
a Samson eyeless in Gaza, at the mill with slaves. 

It is so easy to say what is so often said, that in 
going into voluntary exile O’Casey “turned his back 
on his material.” A dramatist’s material is not confined 
to any particular spot on this habitable globe. Never 
theless, it is undoubtedly true that O’Casey had a 
marked paternal link with his Dublin creations, and 
there are times when his later plays appear to me as 
the adopted children of his imagination rather than 
the full-blooded progeny of his passionate love for 
Dublin. Like Joyce, for whom he had an unbounded 
admiration, he hankers in exile for news of his native 
city. Even to-day, despite his “Inishfallen, Fare Thee 
Well,” he questions the occasional Dublin caller to his 
Devon home in the spirit of that inscription which he 
wrote upon the fly-leaf of my copy of “Windfalls”: 

. with all the affection of old-time memories. 
When we forget thee, O Dublin, let our right hand 
forget its cunning.” 

Can it be that O’Casey is a victim of expatriation in 
literature? That’s the question that some of us are ask- 
ing ourselves in Dublin to-day. Van Wyck Brooks’ 
Oliver Allston would probably answer in the affirmative. 
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declaring that our dramatist is that being most to be 
pitied, the deracinated man, the writer who has ex- 
changed his earth-roots for air-roots; one who, despite 
his protestations, is like Dostoevsky “a slice cut from 
the loaf.” One feels that a psychiatrist might see in all 
the wild denunciation of “Inishfallen, Fare Thee Well,” 
in that vision of a man tearing and rending his country. 
his countrymen, and himself, the measure of his loss in 
the hopelessness of exile. In this work O’Casey’s savage 
indignation knows no bounds; he kicks and curses 
friend and foe alike. Making every allowance for the 
effects of that revealing confession in which he tells the 
world that he “had to submit to many humiliations 
that ground rage and bitterness into his soul,” one feels 
that “Inishfallen, Fare Thee Well” is, perhaps, the sum 
of its author’s realization that he has cut the last ties 
between himself and his only love, and that the land 
of his fathers must remain a vision and a memory. 

These reflections, however, will not help us to assess 
the value of his post-Abbey work. One thing is certain. 
Yeats’s rejection of “The Silver Tassie” marked a 
turning-point in O’Casey’s career. It also marked a 
turning-point in the Abbey Theatre’s history. Had the 
play been accepted without question, had the theatre 
prepared itself to meet O’Casey’s first attempt to break 
with naturalistic form (as it had a duty to do), Denis 
Johnston’s “The Old Lady Says No” (or “The Green 
Jacket,” to give it its submitted title) would have been 
accepted and produced at the Abbey Theatre, and the 
life of the theatre of naturalism in Ireland might have 
long since drawn peacefully to its close. In that event 
we would be in a better position to estimate the value 
of the later O’'Casey. What is more important, we might 
now have a third major dramatist in Denis Johnston. 
Yeats’s spectacular rejection of “The Silver Tassie” 
did more harm to Irish theatre and Irish dramatists 
than it is possible at the moment to assess. The Abbey 
had almost reached its first quarter century when the 
rejection took place. Since that time the Irish theatre 
has muddled in a slough of uninspiring naturalism. 

Both O’Casey and Johnston had been strongly at- 
tracted by the works of continental dramatists which 
the productions of the Dublin Drama League (an an- 
cillary body to the Abbey Theatre) had set before them. 
Strindberg, Toller, Pirandello and others left their 
mark. Indeed, Johnston’s “The Green Jacket” was writ- 
ten after his production for the Dublin Drama League 
of Georg Kaiser’s “From Morn Till Midnight,” a work 
to which it is closely allied in technique. (Will Eric 
Bentley kindly note! ). In O’Casey’s “The Silver Tassie” 
the form is a mixture of naturalism and expressionism, 
but the whole of the second act owes much to the in- 
fluence of Toller’s “Man and Masses,” also staged by 
the Dublin Drama League. 

Why Yeats rejected the play is far from being crystal 
clear. The correspondence between himself and O’Casey 
makes fine confused reading. The principal documents 
are Yeats’s main letter of rejection and O’Casey’s logi- 
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cal though rough-shod reply. Yeats’s principles are 
sound enough so far as they go, though irrelevant to 
the play at issue and in many respects (as O’Casey 
quickly saw) completely at variance with current prac- 
tice in the theatre. For instance, Yeats, attacking didac- 
ticism, declares that a dramatist should express no 
opinions, that his opinions should consume themselves 
in the dramatic flame. O’Casey retorts with the opinion 
that the only way to keep a dramatist from expressing 
his opinions is to burn the dramatist, and then asks 
Yeats why his theatre produced plays by Shaw. And 
so it goes on, Yeats partly right, O’Casey not wholly 
wrong, until it strikes the observing student that possi- 
bly it may be the theatre itself that is out of joint. 

lt stands to reason that a dramatist of O’Casey’s 
stature should grow tired of the naturalistic theatre. 
that he should want to break away from the old fourth. 
wall convention, that he should prefer the platform to 
the peep-show, and at the same time try to find a form 
in which he could more intensely express his attitude 
to life in terms of theatre. He had a right to expect the 
\bbey Theatre to see that this should be so. He had 
given its naturalism two blazing masterpieces, a fact 
which had been publicly acknowledged by Yeats; 
surely it was not asking too much to expect Ireland’s 
National Theatre to bear with him in reaching out to 
a form towards which he felt the spirit strongly moving 
him, a form more in keeping with the uncertainty of 
changing times. 

The danger with experiment, so far as the dramatist 
is concerned, is that it leads, particularly when assisted 
(as in O’Casey’s case) by unwise opposition, to the 
regions of pseudo-intellectualism, where plays are writ- 
ten for the delectation of pseudo-intelligentsia and, in 
the last stage of all, for the dramatist himself. Although 
this charge cannot be applied in its entirety to the 
author of “Purple Dust” and “Oak Leaves and La- 
vender,” there are nevertheless so many instances of 
sheer willfulness in these works, so many indications 
that the author lacked the discipline which theatre 
workshop and audience provided in his native Abbey, 
that a part of the charge may be justified. Plays written 
in the study, particularly in the case of a genius like 
O’Casey, are not always plays which should be left 
there, but much of O’Casey’s post-Abbey work clearly 
indicates that he has left the workshop for the study 
with dire results. We know of course, that he left it 
through no fault of his own. 

The Abbey Theatre was O’Casey’s workshop. He 
came to it with his dramatic genius, his love and inti- 
mate knowledge of Shakespeare (and his love and 
intimate knowledge of Boucicault melodrama). He 
soaked himself in its atmosphere, he knew its players, 
he was intimate with its directors, yet he preserved his 
own integrated personality. He took his coat off in the 
theatre and he worked there. He accepted its discipline, 
its reasonable discipline, even while he rejected the 


dictatorship of individuals on its directorate and in its 
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audiences. Even after his first marked success he had 
the experience of meeting and accepting failure. His 
“Cathleen Listens In,” a one-act satire in which he 
lashed the many political parties in the infant Free 
State, lowered its curtain on a frigid silence. The shock 
drove him home to type the opening lines of his first 
masterpiece, “Juno and the Paycock.” This was the 
discipline which he received and accepted. This is the 
discipline which, in my opinion, he now most needs. It 
is the discipline of the theatre-workshop, the discipline 
of Shakespeare and Moliére. 

It has been suggested that Sean O’Casey has been 
“out of favour” with us all since he left Dublin. In no 
sense is this true. Leaving on one side the prejudice of 
ignorance, the envy of inferiors, the reasonable doubt 
which circumstances and our ideas of theatre compel 
us to have on the relative value of his post-Abbey 
plays, Sean O’Casey stands as high with us to-day as 
ever he stood. Even the boisterous bitterness of “Inish- 
fallen, Fare Thee Well” has not shaken his dramatic 
pedestal; nor, indeed, has it in those of us who in- 
timately knew the man bred anything but understand- 
ing and pity. His sentimental journey to the left can- 
not fail in a country like Ireland to raise a wail of pro- 
test. But it has done nothing to affect his standing as 
a dramatist of genius; and there are many who look 
upon it as the inevitable road of a man whose first 
steps in dramatic literature were based on his treatment 
of the environment of the poor in Ireland’s capital city, 
a treatment for which Padraic Colum has so rightly 
praised him. “He might,” says Colum, “have written 
of this environment complainingly, protestingly. In- 
stead he has written of it defiantly.” 

Sean O’Casey, whatever he himself may think about 
it, is still to Irish audiences and discerning critics a 
dramatist of genius. If we carp and write provokingly 
of his later work, it only serves to show the measure 
of our admiration for him. It is only because we want 
him to be better than he is, and that, after all, exhibits 
a strong family trait. | was one of his closest friends, a 
constant companion through his formative years. I 
have since then quarreled with him in my role as 
critic. So have others. But these are “lover's quarrels,” 
as Lady Gregory used to call the Abbey Theatre dis- 
turbances. To know the man is to admire him and to 
admire him is to forgive him many things. He had a 
hard road and he took it defiantly. It was a road that 
would have killed better men. O’Casey made it the 
pathway of a great dramatist. That the Abbey Theatre, 
as it now is, cannot help him, is as certain as the fact 
that he can no longer help the Abbey Theatre. Time 
was when he brought it new life and greater fame. 
Time was when he might have led it out of the morass 
of an outworn naturalism. But William Butler Yeats 
was too arrogant in his pride to allow this to come to 
pass. Ireland had to send a great dramatist into exile, 
and to tend for another quarter century the dying fires 
of her National Theatre. 


































. a reporter's search for a new school of French lit- 


erature is fraught with perplexing contradictions. 


by RODERICK MacARTHUR 





"Mr. Sartre looked up from a desk strewn 
with papers.” 
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"Night had fallen, and it was cold at the Cafe Flore’s sidewalk tables, but . . ." 


KALEIDOSCOPE 





"| didn't know but telephoned 
Mr. Fuillét who . . .” 


| got out of bed and read the cable: WHAT IS 
NEW FRENCH SCHOOL WHAT DO OLD WRITERS 
THINK OF IT QUERY. I didn’t know, but telephoned 
Mr. Fuillét, a writer who reads a lot. 

“What to do?” he said. “Come on, I'll show you. 

| handed him the cable. “Shouldn't be difficult to 
answer, said Mr. Fuillét. “Here.” He pointed to a shel} 
of his library. “My best-of-1949 shelf, twenty-three of 
the 14,000 books printed in France last year. That's 
about twice as many as you have in the States.” 

Did I have to read all twenty-three? 

“You won't have to read any of them. We'll make 
a ‘spot-check, as you say. First .. .” He scanned the 
shelf thoughtfully. “We need perspective. The oldest.” 
He took out a volume. “Paul Claudel, eighty years 
old, the last of the great Catholic writers. ‘La Partage 
de Midi, a great drama, poetic without poetry—God 
and lust. Claudel wrote it in his forties but refused to 
let it be played until a certain character died. Big suc- 
cess last season, and the text is still selling. Go ask 
Claudel.” 

! wondered what to ask him. 

“About Jean-Paul Sartre's literature of social com- 
mitment. That will probably turn out to be the neu 
school anyway.” 

Mr. Claudel seemed surprised by my question. “The 
worst theory of literature I've heard in years,” he said. 
“A writer's only job is to express his own thought. 
They never make good politicians.” He chuckled with- 
out smiling. “All they do is hurt their writing.” 

He was working on a study of Ezekiel, he said, one 
of a series of Biblic al criticisms he’s been doing for 


twenty years. 
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“Mr. Cocteau wore his over- "Mr. Claudel seemed sur- “Old Mr. Aymé looked pretty ". . . Mr. Lacour seemed infi- 


coat like a cape." prised by my question.” 


\s for Mr. Sartre: “I hate him.” said Mr. Claudel. 
“Those people are bad politicians and bad writers.” 

“Dont worry,” said Mr. Fuillét. “At least he told you 
where not to look for the new school.” He took down 
another volume. “Ah! André Maurois ‘A la Recherche 
de Marcel Proust. Great critic. He shows Proust was 
no simple reporter but a real novelist. Maurois is a 
novelist too, knows writers like the back of his hand. 
lf Sartre is bad, he'll tell you who is good.” 

Mr. Maurois was impeccably dressed and spoke im- 
peccable English. Mr. Sartre wasn’t bad at all, he said. 
“A very good philosopher and a good writer too.” 

“The Plague” by Albert Camus was a good book, he 
said. “But Camus is very young. We must wait and see 
how he develops.” André Malraux was another good 
writer. 

Mr. Maurois was working on three things: a novel 
about French youth, a book on the poet Alain, and a 
series of lectures on “George Sand or the Problems of 
Woman” which will also make a book. “George Sand,” 
he said, “will give me the chance to do something like 
Simone de Beauvoir’s ‘La Deuxiéme Sexe.’ ” 

Mr. Maurois thought Mr. Sartre's theory of literary 
commitment was excellent, but went too far. “We're all 
committed whether we deny it or not.” he said, “but 
that doesn’t mean you have to go into politics. You 
have to have a philosophic concept in a novel. It’s like 
the architect’s blueprint for a cathedral. But Sartre is 
bad where he forces characters to conform to the blue- 
print. That’s the philosopher going too far.” 

Then was some other writer more important? 

“No,” said Mr. Maurois. “Of their generation, Sar- 


tre. Simone de Beauvoir. and the other existentialists 


are certainly the most important in France today.” 

! told Mr. Fuillét | was back where he'd started me. 
“It doesn't matter,” he said. “You've got to expect a 
false start or two.” He explained the new names. They 
were all on his shelf. “Here’s the second volume of Miss 
de Beauvoir's monumental feminist study of woman, 
and here's Camus’ ‘L’Etat de Siege.’ It failed as a p'ay 
last season, but the text is selling. Too bad it wasn’t a 
simple adaptation of ‘The Plague’; that’s our most suc- 
cessful novel since the war. He's trying another play: 
‘Les Justes’ is in production now.” 

1 asked about Mr. Sartre. 

“Aha!” said Mr. Fuillét. “Novels, plays, movies, ar- 
ticles—he turns them out like baling wire.” He pointed 
to a volume called “La Mort dans l Ame.” “Third one 
in his ‘Les Chemins de la Liberté series.” 

| asked how this helped me find a school. 

“It's simple. André Malraux, at the young age of 48, 
is the father of them all. They're all concerned with an- 
swering the big human questions of man’s relation with 
the world. He posed them all before the war.” 

What was Mr. Malraux doing now? 

“Why, everyone knows he’s General de Gaulle’s 
trusted adjutant. Just finished the third volume of his 
famous ‘Psychologie de r Art’ series, and here gi Mr. 
Fuillét took out another book. “ ‘Les Noyers de T Alten- 
burg.’ Curious method. This is a full rewrite of another 
he published before the war, and even this, he says, 
is just the rough draft of the really finished novel he’s 
going to do. Malraux is evolving. From near-Com- 
munist to Gaullist is a long way. But don’t let them tell 
you he ghost-writes for the General; no writer d write 
like that.” 


young in his p!aid sweater ...' nitely more knowing and .. .” 
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"Mr. Maurois was impeccably dressed 
and..." 


| asked if all these formed a school. 

“O} course not, said Mr. Fuillet. “They disagree on 
everything. Maurois said a group, not a school. Now, 
who can .” He took down another volume. “Here 
we are: Jean Cocteau’s collected plays. New edition of 
old stuff, but his ‘Journal dune Tournée de Theatre’ is 
on the press, and he’s directing a movie from his novel 
‘Orphée. Cocteau knows everyone who writes. He'll tell 
you if there's a group.” 

Mr. Cocteau wore his overcoat like a cape. “A 
group?” He smiled. “I decided very young not to 
represent anything but myself. No groups, nothing.” 

But the existentialist group? 

“There is no existentialist literature,” he said. “There 
are simply people who write, and others who try to 
hang name-tags on them. It's nonsense. They say my 
old movie, ‘Blood of a Poet’— it’s still playing in New 
York. They say it’s surrealist. ve never had anything 
to do with surrealism.” 

He said “Orphée,” to be released next month, was 
not an adaptation. “It's completely changed—deals with 
my life as a young man.” He had just done the scenery, 
costumes, and choreography (in collaboration) for a 
ballet in which Miss Greta Garbo will make her first 
stage appearance at the Paris Opera next spring. She 
will act in pantomime during the dance. 

“No.” Mr. Cocteau said finally. “Everywhere | go 
abroad they ask me the same thing, and | answer: Our 
beautiful anarchy, the utter freedom, that is the essence 
and the greatness of French writing.” 

Did this mean my whole task was hopeless? 

“By no means,” said Mr. Fuillét. “Anarchy may be a 
school in itself! Sartre agrees there too: complete free- 
dom oj the will. 1f the young writers believe in it. . . 
| have an idea!” He took two books out of a packing 
case. “Haven't read this yet,” he said, “but Julliard, 
the publisher, is taking a big risk on a twenty-nine- 
year-old unknown. Two volumes, twice the length, three 


limes the price, and three times the usual edition oj 
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"". . . André Malraux, at the young 
age of 48, father of them all...’ " 


9,000." It was “Chatiment des Victimes” by José André 
Lacour. 

“Free will?” said Mr. Lacour. “Why, no. I was try- 
ing to show the contrary: man is determined by events.” 

This discouraged me profoundly. Though only a bit 
older than I, Mr. Lacour seemed infinitely more know- 
ing and vital. He'd written the 886-page book in seven 
months by working fifteen hours a day and was now 
doing another, a play, and a movie script all at the 
same time. 

All his favorite writers were American, he said. “Dos 
Passos, H. L. Mencken in books, Hecht and MacArthur 
in movies. Over here we're just catching up.” 

He ordered another cognac and explained, “I didn’t 
use Dos Passos’ interior dialogue the way Sartre does, 
because he’s not read by the people. Too hard to under- 
stand. | want to be read by the people.” 

“At last you may be on the track,” said Mr. Fuillét. 
“Sartre talks about that too, a new literature for the 
proletariat.” 

I idly pulled a book from the shelj: “Journal du 
Voleur” by Jean Genet. “Don’t bother with that.” he 
said. “Genet may be the secret prince of French let- 
ters, but he'll never be published in the United States 

Jar too anti-social—he justifies thievery, homosexu- 
ality, brutality, everything.” 

Was he a good writer? 

“Excellent. Sartre calls him a black magician, says 
he may be better than Francois Villon. But anybody 
who followed him would be thrown in jail. Really a 
notorious criminal,” 

Was Mr. Genet now in jail? 

“No,” said Mr. Fuillét, “but there's a warrant out 
lor him. Been convicted of burglary ten times—still 
got two more years to serve.’ He pointed to another 
volume. “His ‘Haute Surveillance’—another hit.” 

Perhaps, | thought, just such a man would be the 
one to begin a literature for the people. “I doubt it,” 


said Mr. Fuillet, but | was willing to try anything now. 
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"Mr. Genet looked like a melancholic 
boxer.” 


Mr. Genet looked like a melancholic boxer. “I’ve 
smashed the faces of a few critics,” he admitted. “I 
don’t let publishers send my books to them, and | 
refuse to submit to their judgements.” 

He said he didn’t write literature for the people, or 
for anybody but himself. He even refused to call it 
literature. “I simply began writing in jail to clarify my 
ideas and amuse myself. If they want to publish it, 
that’s all right; | make money and can swindle some 
more—you know, publishers’ advances for books | 
never do. You'd be surprised how gullible they are.” 

His real profession was thievery, he said; “But don’t 
think I write superficially. The pornographic parts are 
only incidental. It’s real moral examination.” 

He was doing another book on forced labor colonies 
but said he’d given up plays. “That was sheer vanity 

wanted to see my things acted on the stage. Play- 
writing is really just a big joke.” 

He said he’d never been to school. “I don’t bother 
with book learning unless there’s really nothing better 
to do.” But then he launched into a discussion of 
esthetic theory and even referred to Spinoza’s “Ethics,” 
the toughest book learning | could think of offhand. 
“Spinoza’s not so tough,” he said. “Just like burglary, 
you've got‘to apply yourself.” 

“Wonderful!” Mr. Fuillét exclaimed. “Something 
really new—Villon revived. Maybe hundreds of Villons 
in the making. To hell with the rest of the world!” 
He searched his shelf but took the next book from the 
one above it. 

“Here’s another about criminals—the best from a 
new author: ‘Le Grand Vestiaire.’ It’s a year old, but 
it'll be out in the States next month as ‘The Company 
of Men’—a boy’s adventures in a Paris black market 
gang. In the end he kills the leader and says, ‘Now | 
could return among men.’ Why? Nobody knows. Any- 
way the author is Romain Gary—two big successes 
already.” 

Mr. Gary, as I might have expected by now, was as 
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"Mr. Gourvil's eyes shone with enthu- 
siasm."" 


photographs by roderick mac arthur 


unlike Mr. Genet as one can possibly be. He’d been 
trying to give a true picture of the world, he said; he 
read all the critics, and was disappointed so few had 
understood him. 

“I especially hope the Americans understand,” he 
said in perfect English. “Killing is the order of the 
day, and the boy saw that by the simple act of killing 
he could become like everybody else. I’m against 
execution of all kinds.” 

At thirty-five, Mr. Gary is twenty-one years older 
than his hero. He was working on two more novels. 
“One’s about the same thing: the lack of pity these 
days,” said Mr. Gary softly. “It’s my big obsession.” 

He expected to finish both by spring, despite his 
double job as a career diplomat. “If I don’t write,” he 
said, “I’m sick.” 

As for a new school: “I'd like to revive the pica- 
resque novel about characters, but it must be done in 
today’s situations—Dickens transposed to our times.” 
Everyone else, he thought, was forcing characters to 
illustrate philosophic concepts. Malraux was the best 
writer of all. 

But, | asked, wasn’t Mr. Malraux principally con- 
cerned with these concepts too? 

“That,” said Mr. Gary, “is probably what Malraux 
thinks himself. But how, then, did he make his char- 
acters so terribly real? That’s the first thing.” 

“Don't give up now,” said Mr. Fuillét. “Reality is a 
good start, at least. Now go check with the young 
unknowns—the cafés at Saint-Germain des Pres. Get 
out and mingle.” 

Night had fallen and it was cold at the Café Flore’s 
sidewalk tables, but | mingled 

First with Miss Andrée Moutté, thirty-five, who'd 
published short stories in the magazine Maintenant, 
and written ten more plus a volume of poetry. Miss 
Moutté interrupted her contemplation—she was doing 
her first novel—to answer my question about reality. 

“| prefer fantasy. | left the Communist party because 
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I believe in freedom for the writer.” She said her 
stories were poetic fantasies. “But I’m still a Marxist 
and they have clear moral lessons. Even in poetry | 
like a clear explanation.” 

Next I met Mr. Armel Gourvii, age twenty-three. 
He'd published poetry too, in the magazine 84, and 
was doing his first play. 

“Clear explanation? What writing can really ex- 
plain anything? Don’t worry about meaning. If a build- 
ing is like a butterfly, say so.” Mr. Gourvil’s eyes shone 
with enthusiasm. He wanted to continue the revolu- 
tionary theatre of Antonin Artaud, who died in 1948. 
“You disgorge reality. Both actors and spectators are 
like tortured victims being burned at the stake.” 

Others gathered round. Miss Nora Mitrani, twenty- 
seven, was a close friend and follower of the founder 
of surrealism, André Breton. “Sartre has failed to form 
a school,” she said. “There are no other existentialist 
writers except Simone de Beauvoir.” 

Mr. Serge Pozansk, twenty-six, was a writer too, but 
he said he couldn’t write “because once you've written 
something, it’s no longer an activity; it’s a memory.” 

“Thousands of Americans,” said Mr. Gourvil, “come 
to our quarter to write and ‘search for life.’ Naturally 
they never find it; life is within you where you belong.” 

When the café closed we went to another in Les 
Halles and talked until dawn in vague symbols. “Sym- 
bols,” Mr. Gourvil said, “solve all the problems of 
semantics.” They all seemed to agree that writing must 
be sensual research and that all ideas must be avoided. 

I called Mr. Fuilleét. 

“Ah? Writing as sheer activity?” he said. “Is sur- 
realism still rampant? Go ask Sartre.” 

Mr. Sartre looked up from a desk strewn with papers. 
“What good is writing which doesn’t communicate 
what you have to say?” he asked. “I write to account 
for the individual case. | can’t do it in philosophy, but 
one can in art. If I could paint, I’d do it that way too.” 

He admitted the lack of other existentialist novelists 
but didn’t intend to do anything about it. “I'd like to 
see everyone examine his ideas within the general 
framework of existentialism,” he said, “but | don’t want 
to found a school or tell anyone how to write.” 

Mr. Sartre denied his characters were forced, by 
citing examples taken from personal friends, and he 
insisted writers should commit themselves socially. “An 
existentialist cannot solve his personal problems with- 
out reference to the rest of humanity. Love itself must 
be thought of socially these days.” 

Apparently he didn’t think much of fantasy either. 
“Real situations today,” he said, “are things like the 
Rajk trial—what strange mixture of pressure and loy- 
alty can make a man admit great crimes he never 
committed ?” 

Nor did Mr. Sartre have a kind word for my sur- 
realist acquaintance. “Breton’s automatic writing is a 
farce. Everyone knows he rewrites his poems over and 
over. Look at his essays—a perfectly clear sequence of 
ideas.” He laughed. “These so-called researchers, these 
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novelists who say “My characters lead me along, 
they’re hypocrites. Who writes the novels anyway?” 

Mr. Sartre was working on a fourth volume to his 
“Chemins de la Liberté,” also his ethics, “Homme.” 
which won't be finished for several years. He'd also 
written a new movie, “l’Engrenage,” now in production. 

It’s true he isn’t read by the people, he admitted 
regretfully. “But | don’t think the time is ripe to try 
to create a proletarian literature, as Aragon is attempt- 
ing. However there’s a good possibility in plays.” His 
“Les Mains Sales,” he said, was being played success- 
fully to workers by the non-Communist union, Force 
Ouvriere. 

I read the cable over again. 

“It's your only remaining possibility,” said Mr. 
Fuillet. He picked up the second volume to Louis Ara- 
gon’s “Les Communistes.” “I don’t know why this 
can't be called real proletarian literature.” 

! admitted I] didn’t know either; that, in fact, I didn't 
know anything at all. 

“Come now,” he said taking down a last book. 
“Here's a fine novel dealing with the influence of litera- 
ture on a class, the bourgeoisie.” lt was Marcel fy me's 
“Confort Intellectuel.” “Old Aymé can tell,” he said. 

“Old” Mr. Aymé looked pretty young in his plaid 
sweater. “Proletarian literature?” He shook his head 
sadly. “Either the proletarian is conditioned by a 
bourgeois education so he can read good literature, or 
you write bad literature for him. And even so, who 
really makes public opinion these days?” 

He said Collier's took him to the United States last 
year to do a series of articles on the country. “Their 
hair stood on end when they received the very first one. 
Impossible to print. I'd offended too many influential 
groups.” 

I asked if the articles had been very strong. 

“No, just ordinary social criticism—run-of-the-mill 
in France. He said his dominant impression was that 
most American bourgeois are constantly afraid of be- 
ing fired from their jobs. 

“I realize now,” he said, “it must not be much fun 
to write for three million readers. You've got to be 
deliberately bad.” 

Mr. Aymé had just begun a new play and hoped to 
finish it in three weeks. He painted such a black picture 
of the world, I asked why he bothered to write at all. 

“To make a living, and then there’s that faint hope 
of an outside chance. 

At least. | said, one can write for other writers. 

Mr. Aymé smiled sadly. “I don’t think even writers 
are influenced any more by what they read; it’s what 
they live.” 

Well, then, didn’t literature have any importance at 
all any more? 

“I’m afraid not. It’s too late.” 

I went sadly home and called Mr. Fuillet. 

“Sorry,” he said. “I have nothing more to suggest. 
Do as you think best.” 

I went back to bed. 
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MAKE MINE MURDER 


by RICHARD WATTS, JR. 


. . » Stage detectives are no longer picturesque masters of the clue and 


the disguise, but serious-minded zealots with complexes. 


@ There are so many gory murders and amorous pri- 
vate eyes on television and radio these days that we 
should perhaps be grateful that the stage has given up 
such shoddy and shopworn materials. Nevertheless, 
there are a few of us stubborn reactionaries left who. 
instead of applauding such evidence that the drama is 
finally approaching man’s estate, can’t help begrudging 
the surrender to upstarts of the sliding panel, the slinky 
butler, the cry in the dark, and the omniscient detective 
who sometimes turned out to be the murderer in dis- 
guise. It is all very well for the theatre to grow up, but 
it shouldn’t get so stuffy as to altogether ignore the 
dime novel instinct in the American public. 

There used to be a theory, widely held by the class 
of playgoer then known as the Tired Business Man, 
that there was so much sadness in the world that he 
didn’t want to go to the theatre to see any more of it. 
It is perhaps an extension of that cliché which has 
led to the belief that there is so much wholesale mur- 
der and lurid melodrama in the contemporary uni- 
verse as to make such things unpalatable on the stage. 
But, just as the quondam tired business man drags his 
wife to “Death of a Salesman” and has a wonderful, 
old-fashioned, tear-jerking time at it, people who 
shudder at the homicidal state of the world in their 
newspapers seem to relish mass assassination by a mad 
killer on their receiving sets. 

I don’t think it is audience disapproval that keeps 
the theatre from its earlier preoccupation with the 
blood-and-thunder thriller. It is the new sense of dig- 
nity which has developed, perhaps defensively, now 
that the drama has ceased to be a mass medium and 
has gone in for edifying the few instead of purveying 
popular entertainment for the many. There is, heaven 
knows, a lot to be said for that dignity, and critics who 
have helped to encourage it are the last who should be 
condemning it now. There is, however, such a thing 
as having it go too far, and there is peril in losing the 
common touch entirely. There is room in the novel for 
John Dickson Carr and Agatha Christie as well as for 
Hemingway, O'Hara and Mailer; a well-rounded thea- 
tre would have a place for both Arthur Miller and 
Patrick Hamilton. 

Although the drama certainly has not given up its 
interest in violent demise, the better playwrights have 
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apparently decided that suicide is a more dignified 
form of death than murder. Most celebrated, of course, 
is the self-slaughter of poor Willy Loman in the afore- 
mentioned “Death of a Salesman,” with the suicide of 
that movie-actor hero in “The Big Knife” as runner-up. 
But the preference of the top-flight dramatists for sui- 
cide is most interestingly indicated by Sidney Kingsley 
in “Detective Story.” Mr. Kingsley, you will remember, 
kills off his hero at curtain time in what seems at 
superficial glance a most effective homicide. That, at 
least, is what it would have been before the coming of 
the new dignity. Mr. Kingsley, however, makes it 
pretty clear that his central character, his whole code 
of life shattered, wanted to die, and that to all intents 
and purposes, he was a suicide. It represents a trend. 

I suspect that it was “Arsenic and Old Lace” which, 
in its revolutionary way, played the greatest part in 
destroying homicide as a serious theatrical conception. 
It had all the impedimenta of the old-fashioned murder 
melodrama, replete with mass killing, but it made its 
gory and hitherto frightening material not only hilari- 
ous but, in a curious kind of way, even charming. 
“Arsenic and Old Lace,” of course, changed the whole 
course of Boris Karloff’s professional life. Before it, 
there were gullible people who could take the dis- 
tinguished Mr. Karloff seriously as a murderer. After 
it, not even movie audiences could believe in Franken- 
stein’s former monster as a terrifying figure. Ever since, 
instead of being a credible threat to juveniles and 
ingenues, he has had to become a comic foil to Abbott 
and Costello. The theatre, finding that wholesale mur- 
ders and murderers had become comic, proceeded to 
shy away from them. 

The cowardly way of getting around the fear of 
theatrical gore is the so-called psychological murder 
drama, which is the modern playwright’s manner of 
eating his cake and still holding onto it. The author of 
the psychological thriller is convinced that he has hit 
upon a system of keeping all the audience values of the 
blood-and-thunder melodrama while maintaining his 
status as a serious writer. This school of dramaturgy, 
which never quite makes up its mind whether it is 
flesh, fish or fowl, can, despite its spurious dignity, 
result in some pretty fine melodramatic entertainment, 
as Patrick Hamilton’s classic “Rope”—or “Rope’s 
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". .. There is massacre, too, in ‘Montserrat,’ where six innocent men and wom- 
en, picked at random from the streets, are taken out and shot in cold blood.” 


End,” as it was known on Broadway—proved. 

If you had the misfortune to see “Rope” only in the 
motion picture version that Alfred Hitchcock made of 
it, | may have difficulty in convincing you that it was, 
on the stage, a really superb thriller. Somehow Mr. 
Hitchcock hasn’t been able to make his audiences’ 
flesh creep since he lost so much of his own and became 
a comparatively sylph-like fellow; the film “Rope,” it 
seemed to me, was a disastrous failure. In the theatre. 
however, it was a masterpiece of its kind, combining 
suspense, excitement and an entertaining sort of 
pseudo-intellectual playfulness. Since, on the screen. 
James Stewart played the man who exposed the school- 
boy murderers with his customary bucolic amiability. 
it may be hard for one who did not see it on the stage 
to believe that the amateur criminologist in the origi- 
nal version was a decadent and unhealthy poet, of a 
decidedly homosexual turn, who was basically just 
about as evil as the infant killers he captured. 

That, indeed, was what gave the play its sardonic 
and sinister humor. Not only was there the added 
suspense of never knowing whether the sadistic poet 
would expose the murderers or come to their assistance, 
but the whole atmosphere was given a touch of brood- 
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ing malevolence and mocking cruelty that may have 
been too filled with decadence for the sensitive cinema, 
but was particularly pleasant for us callous fellows 
who frankly relish such unholy joys in our melo- 
dramas. Despite the fact that the killers were exposed 
and piously denounced by the poet in the final scene, 
| suppose “Rope” was morally deplorable; it was none 
the less good fun and wonderful melodrama. 

As an ardent enthusiast for Mr. Hamilton’s work 
and for such a good psychological terror melodrama 
as Edward Chodorov’s “Kind Lady,” I cannot deny 
that this particular school has its virtues. Usually, how- 
ever it degenerates into a milk-and-water sort of thriller 
that makes for tedium rather than excitement. The 
whole type, as a matter of fact, was reduced to ab- 
surdity in an offering of last season called “Gayden,” 
which had been drained of every trace of its suspense 
and excitement for the sole apparent purpose of letting 
the young actor playing the psye hopathic leading role 
make a spectacle of himself. It had even less entertain- 
ment value than another unhappy recent example of 
the same genre, a play called “Portrait in Black.” 

One of the last financially successful melodramas of 
this type was a wartime work known as “The Two Mrs. 
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Carrolls.” With Elisabeth Bergner playing an innocent 
wife threatened by her homicidal husband, this popu- 
lar item tried to build up a lot of suspense over the 
issue of whether the guileless lady would take the 
word of the first Mrs. Carroll about the murderous 
tendencies of her handsome spouse, or fall unsuspect- 
ingly into his trap. It apparently gratified the easy-to- 
please audiences of the war days, but it was my sus- 
picion that its chief interest was unintentionally due 
to a curious chance in the casting. 

It happened that the role of the sinister husband 
was played by an actor who was obviously impressed 
by the name, talents and personality of Miss Bergner, 
the star. It is no secret that Miss Bergner is a lady of 
considerable strength of character, and it is proof of 
the explicit skill of her acting that she was able to be 
in any way convincing as a timid and terrified victim 
of masculine perfidy. Nor did it seem much of a secret 
that the actor was considerably awed by her celebrity. 
The spectators, therefore, were pleasantly rewarded by 
the sight of the baleful and frightening husband look- 
ing pretty frightened at the dominating presence of 
the woman who was supposed to be terrified almost to 
death by him. So far as I could see, the suspense of 
“The Two Mrs. Carrolls” lay in the distinct possibility 
that the innocent lady might do away with the menac- 
ing gentleman at any moment. That seemed the only 
explanation for the popularity of an otherwise placid 
and uneventful tale. 

The theatre’s fear of old-time melodramatic excite- 
ment for its own sake was distressingly shown last sea- 
son in an interesting cops-and-robbers thriller called 
“The Traitor.” This play by a promising new dramatist 
named Herman Wouk would have been just the sort of 
thing we have been looking for—if the author hadn't 
felt that sheer melodrama was unworthy of him and 
that he should be interesting himself in important topi- 
cal matters. He therefore went in for an earnest tale of a 
young atomic scientist who decided that it was in the 
interest of peace to share his secret with the Russians, 
and died regretting it. The resulting editorializing got 
in the way of excitement to the extent that, while most 
of the critics admired it, the public refused to respond. 
If the heroic young men of Naval Intelligence had 
been shown pursuing an opium-smuggling band or a 
group of white-slavers instead of Communist agents, 
and the messages had been omitted, there is every 
reason to feel that it would have been a success. 

It cannot be said, I have already noted, that the 
theatre has recently been afraid of showing us violent 
death. I have pointed to “Death of a Salesman,” “De- 
tective Story,” “The Big Knife” and “The Traitor.” 
There was a killing in Sartre’s “Red Gloves” and a 
lot of them in the same author’s “The Victors.” Anne 
Boleyn, Sir Thomas More and various lesser historical 
characters went heroically to their execution in Max- 
well Anderson’s “Anne of the Thousand Days.” The 
hero dies in battle with the Japs in “Mister Roberts,” 
and even in the incomparable “South Pacific” the 
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juvenile is killed offstage by the Nipponese enemy, 
though Mr. Pinza is happily spared. The heroic Negro 
leader of a slave rebellion perished in the neglected 
“Set My People Free,” and in the much-admired “The 
Madwoman of Chaillot” so many reprehensible char- 
acters are drowned in the sewers under the Seine that 
the final act takes on the proportions of a massacre. 
There is massacre, too, and of a more serious nature, 
in “Montserrat,” where six innocent men and women, 
picked at random from the streets, are shot down in 
cold blood because a young patriot will not save their 
lives by telling the Spaniards where the liberator, 
Bolivar, is hidden. All of these instances show that the 
drama has not become so mild-mannered as to fear the 
very sight of man doing away with man. It must, there- 
fore, be the sense of dignity | have suggested that keeps 
our playwrights from going in for homicide for the 
sheer joy of giving the stage a good, healthy, blood- 
bath from time to time. 

Some fairly eminent dramatists of the past have 
rather cherished gory details for their own sake. To 
take two recently revived dramas from world litera- 
ture, there are “Medea” and “Richard III.” Both of 
them are assuredly dignified plays by dignified play- 
wrights, but, with all due respect to them as distin- 
guished tragedies and to their authors as playwrights 
who had respect for their profession, it is difficult to 
doubt that Euripedes and Shakespeare got a lot of 
frank pleasure out of the bloodthirsty events they pre- 
sented so lovingly, nor were they ashamed of the audi- 
ence appeal that they knew was in them. I think I can 
personally assure the dramatists of today that they 
would not be demeaning themselves if they occasionally 
tried some frank crime melodramas. 

It has been a long time since a terrific storm put out 
the lights and destroyed the telephone connections in 
the mysterious old mansion in the country where so 
many odd and cryptic people were gathered together 
for the reading of the will. No dramatist has thought 
of putting a forgotten sliding panel in his manuscript 
for years and years. No one has suspected the butler 
of being the murderer for a couple of decades. Detec- 
tives are no longer picturesque and eccentric masters of 
the clue and the disguise, but serious-minded zealots 
with complexes. I haven’t come across a master crim- 
inal of any personal distinction since Professor Mori- 
arity was routed in the late William Gillette’s last 
revival of “Sherlock Holmes.” | am a great admirer 
of Orientals and regard the reawakening of the East 
as one of the greatest events in modern history, but 
that does not keep me from wishing that one more 
secret and baffling Asiatic would slink ominously across 
the stage within the next season or two. I want to see 
another criminal who isn’t a tormented psychopath, 
but just commits his murders because he is a villain. 


Richard Watts, Jr., an inveterate theatregoer, is dra- 
matic critic and columnist for the New York Post, was 
formerly critic for the New York Herald Tribune. 
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Jacques Copeau in 1924 


COPEAU AN 


THE CHIMERA 


by ERIC BENTLEY 


. « « Jacques Copeau was not content to be a man of the 


theatre, but wished to be also a man of God. 
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@ Jacques Copeau was born in 1879. He began his 


career as a critic. The reviews later collected in “Crit- 
iques d'un autre temps” constitute the best commen 
tary we have on French theatre during the first decade 
of the present century. Before the First World War 
broke out Copeau was also known as the adaptor (to 
the stage) of “The Brothers Karamazov” and, more 
important, as one of the founders of the Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise, which was to be the leading literary 
review in France for a generation. Most important of 
all, in 1913 Copeau founded a theatre of his own, the 
\ jeux Colombier. 

The apple cart was upset in the following year by 
the outbreak of war, but in 1917 Clémenceau had 
Copeau reassemble his players and take them, as am- 
bassadors of French culture, to the Garrick Theatre 
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Copeau's conception was the stage as a bare platform. At the Vieux Colombier he took away the footlights and 
brought the platform out into the auditorium: in effect he made himself an Elizabethan stage. 


in New York City. In the group were Louis Jouvet, 
Charles Dullin and Suzanne Bing. 

After the war Copeau returned to Paris and rebuilt 
to his liking the stage and interior structure of the 
theatre that to this day carries the name of the Vieux 
Colombier (near Sevres-Babylone). Until 1924 he kept 
going both the theatre and a theatre school to which 
he attached equal importance. It was a great surprise, 
at least to those who did not know Copeau, when in 
1924 he dropped the Vieux Colombier—by then world 
famous—and went to live in the country. His friends 
call the event “the flight to Burgundy.” 

It was not a definitive end to his life in the theatre. 
From time to time he staged a play—once in Florence, 
much more than once in Paris. It was always possible 
that he might be called to the Comédie Frangaise. In 
the later thirties that theatre did bring in several avant- 
garde directors, and even today you can see a couple 
of Copeau productions there—or, at any rate, produc- 
tions based on his productions, such as the admirable 
“Bajazet” which | saw last spring. In 1940 Copeau 
actually became head ( Administrateur) of the Comédie 
Francaise. I have not been able to discover just what 
happened, except for the unquestioned fact that he 
resigned after some months of service. 

Another flight to Burgundy followed. And in his se- 
clusion, Copeau wrote plays, one of which, I believe, 
was performed by his neighbors, the monks of Beaune, 
in 1943. The only time the general public heard of him 
was at the celebration of his seventieth birthday in 
February 1949. In October of the same year he died. 

André Gide’s “Journal” contains many comments on 
Copeau. The following one is so searching and per- 
tinent that it must be quoted at length: 

“15 January, 1931. Lecture by Copeau at the Vieux 
Colombier. . . . How many reflections are prompted 
by this speech of his! And first of all in his access of 
modesty (very much applauded: he never has as much 
success as when he declares he doesn’t care about suc- 
cess) he no longer wishes to realize that he has pro- 
foundly inscribed his name in the history of the theatre, 
and that the French stage is no longer the same since 
his glorious efforts. 


. Certain people around me 
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affected to see him paint as a general abandonment 
the solitude for which he had labored voluntarily, 
patiently, and passionately. ‘Don’t speak to the man 
at the wheel, he used to say. More than anyone I’ve 
had the opportunity of knowing, he had the faculty of 
arousing the most fervent devotion. Nobody was more 
surrounded, seconded, loved than he. The true defec- 
tion, the one he had to suffer from most, though one 
it was hard for him to talk of, was a defection of the 
authors. He could hope, and | with him, that only the 
instrument (which he was bringing) was lacking for 
the creation of a dramatic renaissance—new works, 
strong and young, called forth by his need of them, 
would necessarily flood in. . . . I believed it too. But 
it didn’t happen. And his immense effort remained 
without direct relation to the age. It was against the 
age that he struggled, as every genuine artist must, But 
dramatic art has this frightful characteristic: that it 
must appeal to the public, reckon with the public, count 
on the public. It is this which turned me away from 
the theatre, being persuaded more and more that truth 
is not on the side of the greatest number. Copeau, 
though denying it, worked for an elite. He wished to 
lead to perfection, to style and purity, an art essen- 
tially impure and which can do without these things. 
He terrifies me when he declares that he was never 
nearer the attainment of his goal than in the Japanese 
No which he staged. An accident prevented him from 
showing it to the public, but I saw the last rehearsals. 

A play with no relation to our traditions, our cus- 
toms, our beliefs, where, factitiously, without much 
trouble he achieved an arbitrary stylization of an exac- 
titude not subject to controls, totally artificial, made 
up of slowness, stops, of a sort of wooden reaching 
after the supernatural in the tone of voice, gestures, 
and expressions of the actors. 

“He terrifies me even more when, making a kind of 
conclusion to his address, he declared, in effect, that 
he was now fifty and felt, in the strength of his years, 
full of fight, despite so many disappointments, and 
ready to begin the battle afresh. | so much wish that, 
ceasing to struggle with the Chimera, and henceforth 
retired within himself, he would concentrate on bring- 
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ing to fruition the literary work which he talked to me 
about at Pernand and which—that at least—will sur- 
vive. But he for his part does not want to admit how 
much his new religious convictions hamper him in 
producing it (this work which refuses to move in the 
direction of his prayers), just as he refuses to admit, 
even to himself, that between Catholicism and dramati« 
art an alliance was impossible, except to the detriment 
of one or the other, and only by distorting compromise. 
It is because the artistic ideal of Copeau is chimeri- 
cal that he is a pathetic figure. | have always thought 
there was something of Ibsen’s ‘Brand’ in him. He too 
let himself be seduced by a mirage of sanctity, a mirage 
which seduced only the noblest; but | wonder if Ca- 
tholicism oughtn’t to see in this one of the devil’s most 
treacherous traps, since it is at the expense of others 
that one arrives at this form of sanctity, and much 
pride lies hidden beneath it.” 

I for one certainly do not know enough of Copeau 
to say if he was guilty of such pride, though there is 
much in his writings, and in anecdotes one hears about 
him, to suggest that he might have been. From the 
viewpoint of theatre, it probably doesn’t matter if he 
was. Despite the propagandists for educational theatre, 
ope can scarcely imagine a great theatrical personality 
totally free from this deadly sin. If one is forced to 
mention it in the case of so lofty a soul as Copeau. 
it is because he was not content to be a man of the 
theatre but wished to be also a man of God, to em- 
brace both Dionysos and Christ. Now, though a theatre 
man may be also a churchman, one suspects that the 
theatrical impulse to exhibition and self-display and 
the religious impulse to seclusion and self-denial are 
fundamentally opposite; and, if the flight to Burgundy 
was motivated in part by the desire to decentralize the 
theatre, it was also motivated, surely, by the desire to 
get away from the theatre. 

Copeau’s conversion came, | believe, in the latter 
twenties. Religion seems to have occupied a larger and 
larger place in his mind: Catholicism and, it would 
seem, the sort of right-wing social philosophy that 
often goes with it. The latest publication of Copeau’s 
that I’ve seen is a pamphlet published in 1941, en- 
titled “Le théatre populaire.” He says that at this date 
(the first year of the Occupation) he feels for the first 
time that his words in favor of great theatre may not 
be spoken into a vacuum, and this because the new 
situation is conferring on the French an improved 
sense of reality. In the pages that follow we learn, if 
good for 


5 
theatre, that there is danger in too much liberty: in 


largely in obiter dicta, that a strong state is 


sum, that the liberal, secular outlook has tended to 
destroy all that is good. 

When Copeau’s life comes to be written, as it must 
be, and when his writings come to be collected and 
published, as they must be, we shall find much to take 
issue with and not a little to reject. No less honor to 
him! If he was too big to accept his age, he was too 
human to stand above its battles: and to enter the 


battle means to suffer the contagions, to be involved 
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in the confusions. At the moment of his death we re- 
call, not so much Gide’s mild reproof, as his enthusi- 
astic tribute: “the French stage is no longer the same 
since his glorious efforts.” “He taught us everything,” 
says Jean-Louis Barrault, one of the two leading actors 
of present-day Paris. The other—Louis Jouvet—used 
the same words at Copeau’s seventieth birthday as at 
his death: je lui dois tout—*| owe everything to him.” 
Not only Gide but Jules Romains and Charles Vildrac 
and many others have recently been writing in his 
praise. He was long ago admired by Craig, Appia, 
Duse and Stanislavsky. The single fact that Copeau 
was greatly loved by the complex and difficult people 
of the literary and theatrical world is a powerful testi- 
monial. 

But one does not acquire a reputation like Copeau’s 
simply by being: one must also do. What actions gave 
him his extraordinary status? The question is not one 
that would be asked about Stanislavsky or Reinhardt, 
who exhibited their gifts for all the world to see; it is 
not one that would be asked about Antoine, whose life 
was a success story in both the vulgar and the higher 
sense; but it is a question that can, after all, be an- 
swered, and to Copeau’s credit. Jouvet has answered it 
by saying: “Not an author or an actor that is not heir 
to his labors, who is not his debtor.” Barrault calls 
him “the master of us all.” The present day French 
theatre at its best is his creation—to the extent that any 
institution involving so many can be the creation of 
one man. By “creation” | mean the immediate inspira- 
tion of a theory and a practice. By “the French theatre 
at its best” | mean in the first place Barrault and 
Jouvet and their companies. (Copeau’s daughter, 
Marie-Héléne Dasté, is in the former.) | also mean 
certain more youthful companies, such as that of 
Copeau’s son-in-law Jean Dasté (see THEATRE ARTs, 
May 1949). I mean the school and boy-scout theatres 
of Copeau’s friend and pupil Léon Chancerel. | mean, 
by indirection, the Comédie Francaise. Copeau has 
even reached out beyond French territory in the per- 
son of his nephew Michel SaintsDenis, now head of 
the Old Vic Theatre School in London. 

What kind of theatre did Copeau stand for? Seen 
in one perspective it is best described as an anti- 
naturalistic theatre in which the driving force was 
revulsion from Antoine and his generation. But it is 
also pertinent that Copeau admired Antoine and vice 
versa. This period in French theatre history is more 
mixed than the books make it seem. Antoine did not 
limit himself to the production of naturalistic works, 
nor was Copeau blind to the merits of Zola and Becque. 
When Copeau came to the theatre in 1913 he did not 
try to be the Antoine. or counter-Antoine, of a new 
generation. Antoine had originally been interested in 
putting over a new sort of drama: he entered the 
theatre script in hand. Copeau was interested in the 
living ensemble of performers. His ideal was most am- 
hitiously expressed in phrases like “a renewal of man 
in the theatre,” more modestly when he asked for “a 


scenic life which would not be inferior to or disloyal 
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to the poetic life of the drama.” “We had a love of the 
theatre,” he said, “we saw it given over to the specu- 
lations of exploiters and we wished it might be given 
back to the labor of the creators. . . . I claimed to 
address myself to the whole man, to have him dis- 
cover all his faculties of expression by his relation to 
the theatre, to place the actor in the school of poetry 
and the poet in the school of the stage.” And again: 
“Formation of the actor in the business (métier) of 
the mind, formation of the poet in the business of the 
stage, conformity of the literary work to the style of 
the theatrical architecture, basic unity—this should be, 
in my opinion, the starting-point for a call to essential 
renewal, to a purification of dramatic form.” As to new 
drama, partly Copeau tried to bring it into being by 
encouraging writers like Gide and Romains, partly 
he simply hoped it would turn up. Copeau’s first pur- 
pose was to create a theatre. And he created one. 
Granville-Barker saw its once-famous production of 
“Twelfth Night” (in which Jouvet played Sir Andrew) 
and publicly wished English productions were as good. 

After the war, Copeau came to regard the schooling 
of his actors as more important than immediate public 
performance. He found the modern theatre so utterly 
decadent, the modern environment so utterly corrupt- 
ing, that everything would have to be discarded if 
excellence was ever again to be seen on the stage. It 
would be necessary to start from nothing. In the end, 
this cannot properly be done without a general social 
change. While preparing the general change, we should 
“by labor and constancy of character maintain a few 
centers of dramatic culture.” This is an educational 
task. When Gordon Craig offered to lead a theatrical 
troupe on condition that they postpone public per- 
formance for a decade and devote themselves to study, 
Copeau was perhaps the only person who thought him 
reasonable. Hence the importance of the school he 
founded in 1921. He was followed to Burgundy, I be- 
lieve, by the group called the Copiaux who performed 
only before peasant audiences. (Later Michel Saint- 
Denis led another provincial troupe-in-training, the 
Compagnie des Quinze. Dasté’s Comédie de Saint 
Etienne today is directly in this line of development. ) 

Copeau’s general purpose was to create an ensemble 
that was wholly devoted to dramatic art—which was, 
therefore, indifferent to money and fame. His proced- 
ure was to assemble a company, found a school, and 
reconceive the setting of dramatic art which is the 
theatre (stage and auditorium). Along with other 
founders of twentieth-century theatres, Copeau rejected 
the theatre architecture of the immediate past. But 
whereas Reinhardt tried, at one time or another, all 
earlier types of theatre, and put his heart and soul 
into the most ornate of them, the baroque theatre, 
Copeau seems to have been contented with one schema 
and that the least ornate. His basic conception was 
the stage as bare platform. Thus, at the Vieux Col- 
ombier, Copeau took away the footlights and brought 
the platform out a little into the auditorium. Instead 
of equipping the stage itself with machinery for infinite 
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transformations, he advocated and built a dispositif 
fixe, or permanent set, within the contours of which 
any scene from any play could be given. In effect, with- 
out slavish antiquarianism, he had made himself an 
Elizabethan stage. It was an alternative alike to the 
vulgar decorativeness of Victorian staging and to the 
excessive imitativeness of extreme naturalism. The dig- 
nity and simplicity of the idea still impress one in a 
dozen Paris productions of every season. If by this 
time it has developed its own clichés (and one grows 
tired of simplicity as much as of complexity), if the 
perpetual curtains seem far too abstract and refined 
for many kinds of drama, this is not criticism of 
Copeau who brought the idea forward when it was new. 

One can see that there was worldly wisdom and 
some love in Gide’s recommending that Copeau give 
up the struggle with the Chimera and withdraw within 
himself. After all, Copeau had shown the way in his 
experiments of 1913-14 and 1919-24, and with the 
high-handedness that betokens genius or arrogance or 
both, he had dropped the experiments as soon as the 
way had been shown. He even seemed to have antici- 
pated Gide’s advice, and even in 1931 did not whole- 
heartedly follow up his own apparent intention of re- 
turning to the fray. If, however, his withdrawal was 
only partial, and was interrupted by forays into the 
wicked big city, we must conclude that the fight with 
the Chimera continued. Copeau seems never to have 
reconciled himself to complete withdrawal. The theatre 
continued to beckon—less of a Chimera, perhaps, than 
a Syren. Could Church and Chimera in Copeau be 
reconciled in writings that were both religious and for 
the theatre? When we know his plays we shall be in 
a better position to answer. For the time being, we are 
bound to think of him as tortured and torn. 

Gide had given up the theatre for lost long before 
he heard Copeau’s lecture. In 1920 he wrote his jour- 
nal: “I am persuaded once again of the impossibility 
of making a work of art out of a theatre piece.” When 
Gide calls the theatre essentially impure is he not taking 
for essential many social and economic factors that 
are eminently changeable? Certainly, the social and 
economic situation of most theatres is such as to defeat 
the efforts of any lover of purity and perfection, but is 
this to say that the theatre art as such is less pure than 
any other? Though compounded of many elements, can 
it not, on occasion, reach perfection? After all, theatre 
was the full-time occupation of the greatest writers we 
have had either in English or French. 

If he had shared Gide’s view of dramatic art, Copeau 
would simply (though to Gide’s dismay) have retired 
into religion. Those of us who care for the theatre must 
be glad he didn’t. From our point of view, the Church 
was itself the Chimera; Copeau’s ideals for the theatre 
are not more chimerical than the ideals of any other 
great reformer. It is by his work on their behalf that 
Copeau has already had so marked an effect upon 
French theatre during several decades; it is by this 
work—by all that was genuine in it—that he will live 
on in the future. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF OUR 


THEATRE 


...@ Poet sees our theatre driven to 


curious lengths to circumvent its fear of language. 


by MURIEL RUKEYSER 


The language of our theatre is now so barren, so in- 
adequate to what it is asked to do, that it may be taken 
as part of the fear of poetry. The dullness of many of 
our most notable plays is phenomenal; if a certain 
snob reaction keeps that dullness from being discussed 
in print, it does not disguise the conversational reac- 
tion. Apart from a philistine disavowal, there is a sense 
of betrayal, not so much by the characters—since action 
can express a certain amount of the motion of a play 
but by the playwright. 

In our best-made plays the resistance to language 
has taken a few very consistent forms. Never, in these 
plays, does one need to ask for “poetic” scenes, and of 
course | do not mean to ask for scenes in which lan- 
guage takes the function of overt action. But language 
is the chief means of action on the stage. Its other 
action is defined by language. As a matter of fact, as 
we all know, most action is tabu according to the con- 
vention of the stage: if you think past the moments at 
which the scene-curtains fall, you will remember that 
you have seen nothing—a suggestion of fighting. a 
kiss, a stylized dance of approach and separation is 
what we see played out in the Western theatre. 

A few of the playwrights whose work has been be- 
fore us during these years have used one device when 
the action of their plays insisted on language. This is 
a very curious device, and it makes a curious judgment 
about “the audience.” We have pointed out the grow- 
ing colorlessness of American speech; the accepted 
spoken language has trimmed itself of images, diluted 
the figures, flattened the contours of old-country bor- 
rowings. And this emerges in our plays during thei 
moments of heightening, when the gifts of language 
are necessary. These arrive, but in broken English. 

In O'Neill’s plays, recently, the sense of imitated 
speech has been exaggerated. The feeling of drunken- 
ness has been held, in “The Iceman Cometh,” by re- 
peated phrases, a lurching of speech, and the emer- 


gence of the Biblical, lyric line then came through as 


This is an excerpt from the book “The Lije of Poetry” 


by Muriel Rukeyser, published by Current Books, Inc. 
Copyright 1949 by Muriel Rukeyser. 





distortion with Hugo saying: “The days grow hot, O 


Babylon! *Tis cool beneath thy villow trees!” 

Even in “Mourning Becomes Electra,” with its impact 
of emotions thrown against each other, the moment 
at the waterside, one of the most intense in contempo- 
rary theatre, belongs to the Chantyman, who sings: 

“Oh. Shenandoah, | long to hear you 

A-way my rolling river! 

; So early in the morning 

The sailor likes his bottle-oh 
And then, after calling for a drink to be bought, he 
feels in his pocket for his ten dollars. It is gone; he has 
been rolled by the “yaller-haired pig with the pink 
dress on”——and he cries, grandson of Melville’s men, 
“Hard down! Heavy gales around Cape Stiff! All is 
sunk but honor, as the feller says. an’ there’s damn 
little o° that afloat!” 

Saroyan uses his musicians in the same way, the 
interruption of music and the repetition of “no foun- 
dation!” 

Lillian Hellman shows the situation to us in its full- 
ness, in “Watch on the Rhine.” when in Act Two, Kurt 
begins to sing, in German, the song which became that 
of the German soldiers in the streets of Madrid. on 
their way to fight for republican Spain. 

Thornton Wilder uses another method to make the 
dimension which language gives the stage. In “The 
Skin of Our Teeth” he takes us through the rehearsal 
of the hours of the night, allowing us to get used to the 
passages from Spinoza, Plato, and Aristotle, to hear the 
objections of the cast to phrases they do not under- 
stand, and then to call up memory and understanding 
as we hear the now-familiar lines for the second time. 
In the other climaxes of the play he depends on a stir- 
ring colloquial speech, which serves its purpose in Act 
One when Mr. Antrobus, in despair at the nearness of 
the glacier, calls to have the fires put out. 

Mrs. Antrosus: George, remember all the other 
times. When the volcanoes came right up in the 
front yard. And the time the grasshoppers ate 
every single leaf and blade of grass, and all the 
grain and spinach you'd grown with your own 


hands. And the summer there were earthquakes 
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left: ‘Another Part of the Forest’ 
". . . Maybe next year, or the year 
after, you and I'll make that trip 
to Greece, just the two of us.” 
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right: “The Iceman Cometh” 


lon! 


". . . The days grow hot, O Baby- 


‘Tis cool beneath thy villow trees!" 


O every night. density, setting up a world, which is too many times 
Mr. Antrosus: Henry! Henry! Myself! All of absent from the theatre. Lillian Hellman will do this 
ct us, we re covered with blood! by implication, in her precisely-controlled scenes of 
nt Mrs. ANTROBUS: Then remember all the times antagonism; in packed lines, each phrase of which goes 
0 you were pleased with him and when you were backward and backward to remind and warn us. In 
‘ proud of yourself. Henry! Henry! Come here and “Another Part of the Forest,” one of those close-filled 
recite to your father the multiplication table that lines in which time, an image of the far and marvelous 
you do so nicely. Greece, learned behind a driven mule, and the con- 
Until, after the children have recited and sung, Mrs. voluted relation of father and daughter are held, in a 
Antrobus can say: “Build up the fire. It’s cold. Build speech really about approaching marriage: “Maybe 
he up the fire. We'll do what we can. At least the young next year, or the year after, you and I'll make that 
as ones may pull through.” In these moments, when noth- trip to Greece, just the two of us.” 
nk ing is resolved, the hurried, broken progressions seem These speeches sound specific; they are more. They B. 
n, appropriate. open up memory and discovery, as the moments of if 
is The “poetic theatre” has been happy for the busi- language and the theatre do. In Arthur Miller’s writ- fi 
nn ness men, the artists, the audience. From the best to the ing, which counts on an effect of flatness that is to be 3 
most diluted, “successes” have arrived: without regard found in most of our well-made fiction in this period, 4 
he to their value as art, one may look at the records of the question is used for a kind of sonority, a reverbera- a 
in- various productions of “Hamlet,” “Cyrano de Berg- tion of consciousness that actually demands more con- a 
erac, “Winterset.” “Medea.” There have also been the sciousness and more language. After the inarticulate- i 
ill plays which enter printed literature, whatever becomes ness of most of his people, we feel relief when a man yy 
irt of them on the stage: cummings’ “him”; Eliot’s “Mur- breaks through and cries to another man: “Don’t you 
al der in the Cathedral,” “Family Reunion,” and “The live in the world? What the hell are you? . . . What 
on Rock”: Jeffers’ “The Tower Beyond Tragedy” and must I do to you?” 
“Dear Judas”; Auden’s “The Dog Beneath the Skin,” The experimental theatre has been more free. It has 
he “The Ascent of F6,” and “The Dance of Death”; Mac- sometimes welcomed the freeing of language. The Fed- 
he Leish’s “Panic,” and his radio plays; the stage works eral Theatre moved in this direction: Mare Blitzstein 
sal of Maxwell Anderson, Edna St. Vincent Millay and worked with script and music, and his declarative state- 
he Alfred Kreymborg, which are in another category: ments and his wordless love song (“Francie, Francie” ) 
he and the work of such masters as Yeats, Synge, Shaw, found a reception for their meaning and their form. 
el Brecht, Pirandello, and of all those others whose great Orson Welles was far on the way to a theatre that 
ng plays have entered our language to show us what is and would relish poetry and give it the excitement and 
ne what might be. physical life it is ready to give. His “Caesar” and 
‘ir- There is one writer who has let language emerge as “Faustus” were landmarks of a generation. We need a 
\ct action recently: Tennessee Williams, a playwright and to go on from this lost theatre; it remembered many ji 
of a poet, has ranged from the blue piano and the Mexi- things while it was doing many things. As Robert Ed- E 
can woman intoning “Flores ... Flores . . . Flores mond Jones has written, “Does this mean that we are i 
para los muertos ... Flores ... Flores” to the stream- to carry images of poetry and vision and high passion E 
ing soliloquies of danger and the abrupt shifts of seduc- in our minds while we are shouting out orders to elec- i 
tion and violence, in all of which the inner action and tricians on ladders in light rehearsals? Yes. This is 4 
the outer are equilibrated by means of language. Some- what it means.” ‘ 
times false, often hypnotic and inescapable, these What steps may be taken? The stage may be given 
speeches extend the action of his plays, giving them a language. 
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THE 
SLEEPING 
BEAUTY 


@ The Sadler's Wells Ballet is now back at the 
old theatre in the East End of London from which 
it set forth uncertainly on its first visit to America 
at the beginning of November. Those fortunate 
enough to have seen the company in action on its 
all too short tour witnessed a happy triumph in 
the great tradition for a slender, dark-eyed young 
dancer named Margot Fonteyn. The marvelous 
Margot, even at this far remove, can perhaps still 
hear the thunderous echo of applause that rocked 
the staid old Metropolitan Opera House when she 
appeared alone on its great stage at the end of her 
performance as the Sleeping Beauty. Her effort- 
less grace, incredible virtuosity and_ flawless 
technique deservedly place her with the greatest 
names in ballet. 

To Mr. Sol Hurok, the impresario who brought 
the company here, our thanks. To the Sadler's 
Wells troupe a cordial invitation to return. 


Frederick Asht 
Margot Fonteyn the 
Princess Aurora 


photographs by r 
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by JEROME MELLQUIST 


COME OUT 


OF THE CATACOMBS 


some grave thoughts on today's museums, too often 


the tombs of art. 


@ Perhaps it was unfortunate to stroll into the Metro- 
politan Museum on Columbus Day. After all, the pa- 
raders cavorting outside could step along to a tooting 
band and inhale great breaths of the bracing fall air. 
Somehow the museum resembled more than ever a bar- 
racks in pseudo-Greek style. The steps seemed endless, 
the pillars frowned, the guards clicked their counting- 
devices like so many sentries. Yet, even if one had come 
fresh from Europe, where some brilliant new depar- 
tures in museum technique were being tried, one 
thought that maybe this first mastodon among our art 
museums had softened its tread during the summer. 

One improvement immediately stood out—in the en- 
try hall, last spring’s five-and-ten-cent store atmosphere 
had been displaced. Unobtrusive counters now held the 
reproductions, cards, books and other material offered 
for sale to visitors who wanted to retain a record of 
what they had been seeing. But then, upon tramping 
up the central stairs and turning into the subsidiary 
corridors, it was possible to think only of a witty Eu- 
ropean who long ago had defined an art museum as a 
place “where every separate object kills every other, 
and all of them together, the visitor.” Majolica plates 
jostled Renaissance sculpture, antique salt-cellars sug- 
gested an Attic meal, well-preserved leather chairs too 
readily tempted one to sit down, and a whole display 
of holy figures was put into a tableau suitable to a 
commencement program. 

Such an ill-assorted bundling together of otherwise 
fairly commendable objects sends one scurrying for a 
dictionary. What, in simple terms, is a museum? And 
to what extent are the principal American art museums 
According to Web- 
ster, men first looked to a museum as to Mount Olym- 


now conforming to its purposes? 


pus: it was a temple of the muses, and men foregath- 
ered there as a place of study. A still later definition 
lowered it to a mere repository of articles reflecting a 
central interest, whether that be to collect old bones, 
recover early American clocks, or to salvage every 
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stitch of Betsy Ross’s. Almost any collection of objects 
embalmed from the past—or in some cases, segregated 
from the present—may be taken as a museum. Prob- 
ably the Greeks had it right: that a museum should 
truly house the muses and induce contemplation. 

If such be taken as a working definition, a continua- 
tion of the stroll through the Metropolitan is instruc- 
tive. In some parts of the mammoth institution decided 
improvements have been made. Somebody removed the 
soda-fountain colors formerly employed on the walls of 
the principal painting galleries. No longer can one get 
pistachio, strawberry or interminable servings of a 
tasteless chocolate. Today neutral tones are employed, 
and the pictures profit. New lighting, too, has been 
installed and the roofs reconstructed. Few pictures pré- 
empt each wall. Thus the wild fantasies of a Piero di 
Cosimo, or, turning to today, a Dufy boudoir, or again 
a Manet gem, toss or deftly intimate or sparkle as they 
never did before. The muses begin once more to dwell 
in the Metropolitan. 

But suppose the muses dwell alone in the museum, 
while the public prefers its Columbus Day parades? 
Consider, for example, a second of our mighty mu- 
seums, the excellent one in Boston. Just as the World's 
Series was ending, your reporter also visited this insti- 
tution. Although even a sedate Bostonian or two doubt- 
less had his hand on the dials for the score, that could 
not account for the utter depopulation of many rooms. 
The medieval wing might have been embowelled in the 
very catacombs, for the only sound was the echo of 
one’s own footsteps. Here were saints in stone, prayers 
in tapestry, tiny psalteries in wood or metal—but no- 
body looked. Whole cases of flawless cameo, perhaps 
the best Mediterranean examples of the kind, attracted 
not a single eye. Yet all were beautifully installed. Re- 
spect and deference to the past had dictated every ex- 
hibit. What ailed the place? Was the chill simply that 
of Boston? Had the public failed the museum? Or was 


the liaison imperfect? (continued on page 94) 
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barry kramer 


When I was a boy in Grand Junction, Colorado, | got a 
job as cub reporter for The Daily Sentinel and was assigned 
to the mortuary run. We had three undertakers in Grand 
Junction: Mr. Krohn, a Jew, who was coroner; Mr. Martin 
who cared for the Protestants; and Mr. Calahan who minis- 
tered to the Catholics. Given the run of these establishments 
I saw many prominent citizens without their clothes on, as 
well as other alarming things. 

Mr. Krohn in his official capacity had a monopoly on un- 
claimed bodies from the nearby State Home for Mental 
Defectives, 
heads” Mr. Krohn called them—and one giant who had to 
be folded up sidewise and nailed in swiftly to keep him in- 
side the regulation coffin. 


among them _hydrocephaletics—“watermelon 


I once helped Mr. Martin snatch the corpse of a club-lady 
who had been sent from St. Mary’s Hospital, through a 
telephone error, to Mr. Calahan’s establishment. Mr. Calahan 
was out in the back of his place at the time, chiseling on 
tombstones—he always saved his easy work for the hours 
so Mr. Martin and I made off with the booty 
without Mr. Calahan being any the wiser. I’ve often won- 


after sunset- 


dered what he said when he confronted his ravished slab. 

The brisk, cheerful attitude of these men toward their 
calling interested me very much, and my experiences with 
them provided me with two fantasies: first, that if you died 
in a Catholic hospital without a smart relative on hand 
you'd end up in a Catholic mortuary still hot and limber; 
and second, that it was possible for me to write a successful 
play set in an undertaking parlor. Both illusions ultimately 
were shattered, but it took years. 

When Mr. Lee Sabinson agreed to produce the play and 
Mr. Herman Shumlin to direct it, we were all conscious that 
we had two plays in one—a serious piece and a comedy. The 
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About the Play 


by DALTON TRUMBO 


road audiences, however, howled at the comedy and dis- 
played such ominous hostility to the serious portions that 
we cut the latter entirely. I shall never forget that lively, 
sophisticated and altogether literate city of Philadelphia, 
where the critics loved us and laughter prolonged the second 
act a full seven minutes. Thus fortified, we rejected the flood 
of wise money which poured in for last minute investment, 
and moved with majesty toward New York and catastrophe. 

There, it appeared, we were in terrible taste. Now taste is 
what the butcher was hanged for, and the standards are 
dubious and many. | have always grieved at the loss of my 
friends, exulted in the death of my enemies, and never given 
a hoot what happened to the cadavers of either. But the 
gentlemen of the New York press, it turns out, have an 
almost tribal respect for the dead which borders closely on 
necrolatry. They found other things wrong, too, but taste 
was their main complaint. 

One of them said I could hammer out a comedy but didn’t 
know how to write a play. Another found sinister exhorta- 
tions to revolution and state ownership of mortuaries. A 
third got so involved in the complexities of grammar that he 
ended up as one of those dreadful little clippings in The 
New Yorker. Altogether, I felt the play was much better 
written than the reviews. But the instant those words are on 
paper I am brought up short with the idea that if the critics 
had liked it, | would have hailed them all as Daniels, and 
their peculiar prose would have lingered as sweetly in my 
ears as Flaubert’s own. 

Mr. Sabinson, in an act of courage comparable to the 
skipper of the “Titanic” seeking out the “Lusitania” as his 
next command, immediately signed me to do another. God 
and the Supreme Court willing, his daring will receive its 


just deserts a year hence. 
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eileen darby—graphic house 


TROYBALT: I'm going to die. And now in my last hours I've seen to it that our accounts are squared. 
Rhys Williams, Russ Brown, Thomas Mitchell, Fay Roope, William J. Kelly. 


The Biggest Thief in Town 


CopYRIGHT, 1949, sy DaLton TrumsBo 


IMPORTANT: Particular attention is called to the fact that this version 
f THE BIGGEST THIEF IN TOWN is reprinted here solely for read- 
ing purposes. If any performance of the play is contemplated, this reading 
edition may, under no circumstances, be used. The official acting text is 
published by Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 


CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned that 
THE BIGGEST THIEF IN TOWN, being fully protected under 
the copyright laws of the United States of America, the British 
Empire, including the Dominion of Canada, and all other countries 
of the Copyright Union, is subject to a royalty. All rights, including 
professional, amateur, motion picture, recitation, lecturing, public 
reading, radio broadcasting, television, and the rights of translation 
into foreign languages, are strictly reserved. Particular emphasis is 
laid on the question of readings, permission for which must be 
secured from the author’s agent in writing. 


All inquiries concerning rights (other than amateur rights) should 
be addressed to the author’s agent, Elsie McKeogh, 542 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 19, N. Y,, fe whose permission in writing no 
performance of the play may be made. 


The amateur acting rights of THE BIGGEST THIEF IN TOWN 
are controlled exclusively by the Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 14 
East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y., without whose permission in 
writing no amateur performance of it may be made 
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CHARACTERS 
BERT HUTCHINS Thomas Mitchell 
HORTON PAIGE Russ Brown 
LAURIE HUTCHINS Lois Nettleton 
BUDDY GWYNNE Robert Readick 
DR. JAY STEWART Walter Abel 
MISS TIPTON Charity Grace 
SAM WILKINS Rhys Williams 
DR. ROLFE WILLOW Brent Sargent 
COL. JARED RUMLEY Fay Roope 
JOHN TROYBALT William J. Kelly 
lsT NURSE Alexander Lockwood 
2ND NURSE Ben Metz 

TIME 
A spring night in 1948. 
LOCALE 


All three acts occur in Bert Hutchins’ undertaking parlor in 
the small Colorado town of Shale City. Above the town and 
very close to it towers a dark mountain. Atop the mowntain 
stands John Troybalt’s enormous palace, which he calls 
Mount Miracle. The spotlight outside John Troybalt’s wide- 
windowed bedroom may be seen at night from the front 
windows of Bert Hutchins’ establishment. 
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ACT ONE 


The proscenium arch presents a cross-cut of Bert 
Hutchins’ undertaking parlor, as if the alley wall 
had been knocked out of the building to give the 
audience a vantage point. Thus the whole interior of 
the undertaking parlor is exposed to view. In the 
rear of the set are twin plateglass windows which 
form the establishment's sidewalk frontage ; between 
them, a door for entering from the street. Beyond 
the windows we can see the sidewalk and the street ; 
and beyond the street, the dark mass of mountain 
and the light from Mount Miracle. 


A door down L. opens to the off-stage living quarters 
of the Hutchins family which adjoin. Directly op- 
posite it a door at R. opens onto the off-stage garage 
in which the hearse is parked. Upstage against the 
r. wall, like a small, lean-to hutch, is a little embalm- 
ing room with its table and equipment, visible to the 
audience only when its working lights are switched 
on. Two steps up to the door facing L. is the entrance. 


The furnishings of the room include an over-all 
brown carpet, a rug over the Be two potted palms 
placed strategically in the windows, half-length lace 
curtains on brass rings on brass rods and window 
shades on the windows; a sofa below the L. window, 
a round table down x. of C., an armchair L. and x. of 
table; a table desk up c. below x. window, a chair 
above desk and one x. of desk. Telephone pads, pens, 
magazines, papers, etc., on desk. A small mirror on 
wall down L. below v. door. A lectern is placed in the 
corner above L. door against the day it 1s needed. A 
number of folding chairs are stacked against up R. 
wall. A small bench and table against embalming wall 
R.; ash trays, coat hooks and umbrella stand in up R. 
corner. 


Floor lamp up R. corner. A table lamp on stand up 
L. corner above sofa. A small chair down v. below v. 
door. Wall brackets. The place has the atmosphere 
of a threadbare and much-used living room rather 
than of a business establishment. 


It is eight-thiry on a spring might. As the curtain 
begins to rise Bert HutcHins is discovered sitting 
in armchair x. of table. He is a man of fifty, clad in 
a gray suit. He is reading the evening newspaper 
He is a tall, thin, slightly stooped man, growing old 
resiqnedly. His eyes behind bifocals are dark and in- 
telligent. The deeply-worn vertical lines of his face 
make it appear longer and narrower than it really is 
After a moment the phone rings. He slowly rises, 
newspaper in hand, and crosses up to phone on desk. 


BERT. (/nto phone) Hello? Who? . No, this is Hutchins’ 
Undertaking Parlor. You probably want 1-1313. This is 
1-1331. (With weary patience) That's all right: Everybody 
does. (BERT hangs up phone, crosses over to his chair, is about 
to sit down when HORTON PAIGE, a good-natured man in his 
early fifties, passes along sidewalk vu.L., looks through win- 
dow, secs BERT, enters. BERT looks up at him casually. Lots 
of people drop in on him.) 


HORTON. (Carries briefcase, coming in two steps) Evening, 
Bert. Staying out here a little late tonight, aren’t you? 


BERT. (R. of chair r. of table) Yep. Been reading your scandal 
sheet. 


HORTON. (Crossing above chair L. of table) I wish there was 


a little scandal in it. News around here is very scarce these 


days. 


BERT. (A smile of encouragement as he sits) But what you 
have is gloomy enough. (/ndicates paper) Crisis upon crisis. 
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(Places paper on table.) 


HORTON. I know. I sit there reading that stuff as it comes in 
over the wire, and scare myself half to death. 


BERT. (Nodding) The feeling shows through in your head- 
lines. 


HORTON. I keep thinking: ““What’ll I do when a real crisis 
comes along?” (Gesture) I won't have any scare-words left. 


BERT. You'll find something. (Replaces his eyeglasses in 
case.) 


HORTON. Sometimes I think I shouldn’t print the stuff at all. 
Just let people go to hell when the time comes as a surprise. 
(Crossing up L. of c., looking out toward light up on Mount 
Miracle) Save 'em all that worrying. Now you take Troy- 
balt up there— He's really got something to worry about. 
(Solemnly) He's a mighty sick man this time. (Snaps his 
fingers) Any minute—just like that! 


BERT. I’ve heard that before. 


HORTON. (Turning to BERT) Yes, but it’s worse tonight. 
(Turning back again to look at light) The minute he dies, out 
goes the light—bang! 


BERT. Yes. I know. The only good news about Mount Miracle 
I’ve heard since I came to this town. (Stares out at light. 
HORTON crosses to chair L. of table and sits, briefcase on lap) 
For over twenty years I’ve watched that marble heap casting 
its shadow over us in the daytime, and that light glaring at 
us in the night. Well—now at last I’m waiting for it to go 
out 


HORTON. Who's got a better right? I'd appreciate a ring when 
they call you. Doesn't matter what time it is, just wake me 
up. It'd make a great story. I could hit all the wire services. 


BERT. What makes you think they'd call me? 


HORTON. There’s nobody else to call, unless they put him in 
the deep freeze. 


BERT. Oh no, it’s too fancy a job for local talent. They'll call 
Farnsworth and Long in Denver. 


HORTON. Why so? 


BERT. Because they're the biggest. And the most expensive 
Farnsworth and Long take only the finest people, and the 
finest people take only Fansworth and Long. Why, their 
trademark alone is a straight passport to heaven. 


HORTON. (Chuckling) All the same, you've still been watch- 
ing for that light to go out. 


BERT. Yes. Hope, I guess. I could use the money. 


HORTON. Who couldn't? Mine would be small potatoes along- 
side yours, but all the same I'll bet I could get five hundred 
dollars for that story. They’ve been keeping it such a secret 
I might even get more. 


BERT. (Respectfully) That's a lot of money. 


HORTON. (As if he himself can’t believe it) You realize I've 
been running a paper here for twenty-three years and never 
once had a story that hit the wire services? Not one! Doesn't 
seem possible. Even when Belle Brackett murdered that shoe 
salesman, she had to go to Colorado Springs to do it. 


BERT. (Il’ith a chuckle) Yes, we both lost business on that 
one. 


HORTON. (Yearningly) But what a yarn I could hammer out 
on John Troybalt’s passing ! 
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BERT. It’s a passing, eh? 


HORTON. Sure. A fella with that much money doesn’t just die. 
He either expires or he passes. It’s got to be a two-syllable 
word. I’ve got most of it written already. 


pert. (Ears pricking up) You must be pretty sure about this. 


HORTON. No. I anticipated it. (Leaning forward) One night 
three, maybe four, years ago I dreamed he died. It was just 
after he almost went to jail on that railroad deal. It was all 
there—everything—just like a movie. And so— 


pert. Did you dream I had him? 


HORTON. (Caught up by the interruption) No. (Sits back) I 
guess it didn’t go that far. 


pert. A pretty selfish dream. 


norton. Anyhow, I hopped right out of bed and began the 
obituary that same night. Been polishing it in my spare time 
ever since. Makes William Allen White look like a piker. 


Bert. Well, if anything happens I'll let you know. Naturally. 
(Shakes head) But it’s best not to think of it at all. They’re 
bound to call Denver. 


HORTON. I suppose so. (Shakes head, rises, moves up toward 
front door) Doesn't seem right, does it? (Glances toward 
light) I'll bet he hasn’t spent a dime in Shale City since he 
built that place. (Comes back above chair L. of table) You 
know, getting this story together I’ve done a lot of research 
on him. 


Bert. I'll bet you found plenty. 


HORTON. (Coming back above chair v. of table) I sure did. 
You know something? He’s a one-man wrecking crew. I 
counted up twenty-six corporations he got his hands on. 
And every one of ’em went bankrupt! And the flatter they 
went, the richer he got! Yes, sir—he’s caused more misery 
than the common cold. 


BERT. They ought to declare a national holiday when he dies. 


HORTON. They sure ought. 


BERT. Well, I won't get him anyhow. Why don’t yeu just 
send in the story as soon as the lights go off? At least you 
would get something out of it. 


HORTON. Don’t think I haven’t thought of it. I’ve got real 
prose at stake on this one. Every newspaper in the world 
would run it. But wouldn’t it be a hell of a note if a fuse 
blew or a light bulb just petered out? (Slight pause. Starts 
toward front door again) No, I couldn’t risk it. I've got a 
reputation to think of. 


BERT. I'll give you a ring if anything happens. 

HORTON. I'd sure appreciate it. (Pauses at door, comes back 
above table) You know, I added up what his salary from 
corporations came to last year. No investments, no interest, 
just salary. Came to $1,280,000. 


BERT. He’s a valuable man. 


HORTON. He sure is. On a five-day week and an eight-hour 
day, that figures a little over 17 cents a second. Okay, you go 


- his office and toss a dollar bill on the floor, what does he 
oO? 


BERT. He picks it up. 
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HORTON. (Triumphantly) But that’s just it—he doesn’t. He'd 
end up 36 cents in the red! It'd take him eight seconds to 
pick it up and get back to his chair. See what I mean? 
(Crosses up to front door when LAURIE HUTCHINS enters 
from v.L. She is seventeen years old and is wearing an eve- 
ning dress.) 


LAURIE. Oh! Good evening, Mr. Paige! 


HORTON. (Hand on doorknob) Good evening, Laurie. Say, 
that’s a mighty pretty dress. 


LAURIE. (Crossing to him) It’s really my graduation dress, 
but I’m wearing it for the contest tonight, too. Did Buddy 
bring our pictures over to your office? 


HORTON. (With a look at BERT, who reacts) Yes. This after- 
noon. Six of ’em. 


LAURIE. That was so you could have a good choice. You can 
print the one you like best. 


HORTON. (A smile) Hadn't we better wait until the judges 
decide ? 


LAURIE. Oh, of course. But we always win. Besides, it’s a 
waltz tonight, and that’s what we're best at. (To pert) They 
even have out-of-town judges. 


BERT. (Without enthusiasm) Well, that’s fine! 
HORTON. Well—see you, Bert. Goodnight! 


BERT. Goodnight, Horton! 


LAURIE. Goodnight. (HORTON goes off R. LAURIE crosses to 
BERT and presents her back to him) Snap me, Father? The 
top one. (BERT grins, goes tediously to work on it.) 


BERT. Doesn’t seem very strong . . . there. 


LauRiE. Thanks. (She moves away from him, toward L., 
executes a little whirl, then stands L. of c. pertly, for his 
inspection) Isn't it wonderful? 


BERT. (Slight frown) It makes you look a little older than 
you really are. 


LAURIE. I feel a little older than I really am. (Pauses to re- 
gara her image in mirror v.L. below L. door with frank satis- 
faction) And prettier, too. 


BERT. (With gentle irony) It’s nice to be contented. 


LAURIE. (Assuming poses in mirror) I may not be exactly 
beautiful—although again perhaps I am—but anyhow I’m 
far prettier than most. (A tremulous sigh of exultant well- 
being) And it’s such a wonderful feeling. You get up in the 
morning and look at the mirror— (Turns to BERT) —And 
right away you know that everything’s going to be fine! 


BERT. Thank God you're not modest. 


Laurie. (Moving to L. of C., inspecting her sweeping skirt) 
Buddy doesn’t know I’m going to wear it. He doesn’t even 
know I have it. 


BERT. (Crossing around rx. chair and above table, dryly) I’m 
glad we're able to arrange a surprise for Buddy now and 
then. 


LAURIE. (Quickly) Oh, he won't be surprised. He never is. 
That’s one of the things I like about him. He—he’s always 
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used to something before it actually happens. 


pert. You'll find that among all men of wide experience. 
They get jaded. 


LauRIE. (/n troubled voice) Please don’t make fun of Buddy. 


Bert. (Crossing above chair t. of table) I’m not. I'd rather 
you went out with boys your own age. At least while you're 
still in high school. I think you’d have more in common with 
them. 


LauRIE. (Crossing to him) But they’re so young, Father. And 
they’re all so frightened. 


BERT. Frightened ? 


Laurie. Of girls. They act as if you were charged with 
electricity. They won't take hold of you when you're dancing. 


pert. And you—ah—you like this being taken hold of ? 


LAURIE. You can't dance without it. You've got to feel your 
partner’s body flat against you all the time. It tells you what 
he’s going to do next. (Whirling away to pv...) I'd never 
have won the Elks Ball cup without Buddy. 


pert. (Crossing to her, almost blurting it out) Laurie, I— 
we've just got to straighten this thing out. 


LAuRIE. Not again tonight, Father ! 


BERT. Buddy’s no good for you, Laurie. He’s no good for 
any girl. He’s too old for you. Twenty-three if he’s a day, 
and you not even eighteen yet. 


LAURIE. I will be in two months. 
Bert. He can’t even hold a job more than a month at a time. 
LAURIE. He's got a job at the drugstore right now, hasn't he? 


BERT. Yes, but something’ll happen to that one, too. The only 
thing he’s really interested in is— (Turns away and paces to 
L. of C.) hanging around dance halls and playing Saturday 
night Valentino! (Turns to her) He’s never had a good 
reputation around town, Laurie. 


LAURIE. (Crossing to him) You're not even trying to be fair 
to me or— (Crossing below to chair L. of table) Or Buddy 


either ! 
BERT. (Turns to her) But Laurie—what am I supposed to 


do? If you had a mother she'd be able to help you through a 
thing like this. But you haven’t got a mother, so—I’ve just 


got to do the best I can. Let’s forget about Buddy for a 
minute. 
LAURIE. (Turns to him) All right. 


BERT. (Crossing to her) There are lots of things open to a 
girl nowadays. All the professions. Anything a man can do. 


LAURIE. I know. 
BERT. Are you quite sure that—all you want to do is dance? 
LAURIE. It’s not such a little thing, Father. 


BERT. I didn’t mean to put it that way. I only wanted to be 
sure it was your own idea. Not something that Buddy had 
put you in mind of. 








LAURIE. (Sitting L. of table) There we go, starting on Buddy 
again! Don’t you see how unfair you are? (BERT paces above 
table and below chair x. of table) You've never taken the 
trouble to know him. Nobody has. You don’t understand 
what’s really inside him! 


BERT. (Sitting r. of table) Then why don’t you tell me? 


LAuRIE. Well . . . It’s something you just can’t hold up to 
the light and examine. It’s not that simple. It all comes out 
when he’s dancing. I never knew what dancing could really 
be until I learned from him. But wanting to dance—well, 
that’s always been in me. 


BERT. Yes . . . I guess it has. 


LAURIE. There’s something about it that’s—awfully hard to 
explain. It’s like—like the way everybody sings beautifully 
to himself, but the music chokes up because only a few have 
voices to sing it with. It’s still there, though—and when you 
dance, it all comes out. 


BERT. I wasn’t objecting, Laurie. 


LAURIE. Oh, no one should object, Father, no one ever should! 
When I think of it—of how it’s going to be—of going away 
and doing it as I please— (Rises) when I only think of it, 
little pains stab at my heart and my breathing almost stops. 


Bert. All right, Laurie, if it’s dancing you really want—then 
you need to study with the best teachers money can buy. I’ve 
been thinking about it— (Rises) and I have certain plans. 
(Holding both her arms) Until they work out don’t let any- 
thing rush you, Laurie. I give you my word, I'll let nothing 
interfere with what you want to do. 


LauRIE. (Placing her hands on Bert’s arms) Oh, nothing 
ever will, Father. I’ll do it no matter what happens. I'll go 
all over the world. You'll be very pleased with me. Everyone 
will know my name— (Whirling up towards front door) 
and I'll be invited just everywhere. Even to Mount Miracle 
when I come home for visits! (Slight pause. Turns to BERT) 
They'll still have parties even if he dies, won’t they? 


BERT. We have no guarantee he'll ever die. (Sits r. of table.) 


LAURIE. Oh, they'll always be having parties at Mount 
Miracle! I'll come home to see you . . . (Acting tt owt) and 
they'll send a special messenger in uniform. I'll pretend at 
first I’m not even interested. And then I'll go. I'll act as if 
I'd seen it all before— (Recognizing her own extravagant 
dreams) and when they gather around to wait on me, I'll 
order nothing but—but zebra’s milk! -(Whirls up; likes 
idea) That would surprise ‘em, wouldn’t it? 


BERT. Not at all! They'd have it for you in five minutes. 
(LAURIE now executes a final whirl, which brings her up be- 
fore the windows again. There she sees something which 
gives her a little flutter of alarm.) 


LauRIE. Here comes Buddy! (With graceful commotion she 
scurries from window, runs across room, opens door by 
which she entered, pauses there briefly to admonish BERT) 
Be sweet to him, Father! (Bert reacts with a grimace to this 
command, but before he can reply, she makes a little face at 
him and silently closes door behind her. pert turns, looks 
at street through windows. A slender young man can be seen 
walking quickly and confidently across sidewalk. He opens 
door and enters, closing door behind him. BUDDY GWYNNE ts 
twenty-two—a smooth-jointed, nervous young man with an 
expressive, pallid face and sharp eyes. He is somewhat over- 
dressed for the village of Shale City in a tuxedo and light 
camelhair coat. He approaches BERT with an easy, patronizing 
smile, removing a yellow pigskin glove from his x. hand be- 
fore offering it to the older man.) 
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puppy. (Crossing to BERT) Good evening, Mr. Hutchins. 
Bert. How are you, Buddy? (They shake hands.) 
puppy. A little keyed up. We're dancing tonight, you know. 


puppy. (Crossing to L. of c.; apologetically) I always get a 
little tight inside before we go on. 


pert. Yes. I hear. (BUDDY begins to pace the room with a 
kind of catlike grace and energy, almost fastidiously.) 


BERT. (Frowning) This is just a regular dancing contest, 
isn’t it? It isn’t like a vaudeville act? 


puppy. (Crossing toward table to i. chair) First there’s an 
elimination contest, and that’s straight corn. We won't have 
any trouble there. (Crossing back to . of c., then up L. of c.) 
But in the finals we have a specialty. And that’s where you 
have to be good. 


BERT. Um-m. (Watches puppy pace with growing irritation) 
Sit down, Buddy. You'll exhaust yourself. 


puppy. Thanks. (Sits down, chair i. of table; looks around 
room) Where’s Laurie? 


BERT. She isn’t ready yet. 


BupDy. Oh. Well, I— (Stirs restlessly, then rises) —if you 
don’t mind, I think I'll stand up. (Crossing to L. of c.) Sit- 
ting takes all the crease out of your clothes. 


BERT. (/ronically) Yes. That—that’s pretty important. 
(BuDDy has resumed his nervous little journeys around the 
room. There is in him a reservow of physical vitality that 
contrasts oddly with his mildly dissipated appearance.) 


Buppy. (Stops L. of c.) For dancing it is. You’ve got to look 
your best all the time. (Moves to window below sofa, stares 
at light on Mount Miracle) Big things going on up there to- 
night. Biggest thing in the world. Candles in the chapel and 
everybody wondering “What now?” (Nods sagely, looks at 
BERT) He’s going to die for sure this time. 


BERT. (Casually) Is that so? 


puppy. (Still gazing toward light) Yep. Everything’s quiet. 
The show’s all over. No more fun. No more pushing senators 
around over gold telephones. Just the old man alone, sweat- 
ing it out and everybody waiting. Imagine . . . everything 
he wanted . . . and now he’s going to die. . . 


BERT. He’s managed to live longer than most. (BUDDY, some- 
how excited by the thought of the dying man, resumes his 
explorations of the room.) 


Buppy. (Crossing to chair L. of table) Sure he has. And you 
know why? Because he made up his mind to it. 


BERT. You admire him? 
Buppy. I never even saw him. I don’t want any part of him, 
and I don’t want any castle on the hill. But I admire anybody 


who's got the guts to say, “I’m going to do what I want to 
do and nobody’s going to stop me.” 


BERT. (Carefully) Of course there are those who criticize his 
methods. 


Buppy. Sure they do. But how many of them ever did any- 
thing to stop him? He’s somebody, he’s a fact— (Crossing to 
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L. of c.) and that’s better than complaining about what a 
louse he is and then saying, “Yes, Mr. Troybalt, No, Mr. 
Troybalt” every time a four-bit piece hits the floor. I was 
up there once with one of the gardeners. Miles and miles all 
fenced in. (Facing front) You get a feeling wouldn’t 
want to run into him all of a sudden . . . a feeling you'd 
almost be afraid to see him. 


BERT. Would you like to have people afraid of you in that 
way? 


suppy. (Crossing back above chair v. of table) I wouldn't 
care whether they were afraid or not, but before I’m through 
I guarantee you they'll hear about me. 


BERT. (Bringing him back to earth) Um-m. How’s every- 
thing at the drugstore, Buddy? (Jt takes BUDDY a moment or 
two to return from his fantasy to the real world. He looks 
pained, throws himself into chair L. of table.) 


BuDpy. I blew it this afternoon. I quit. Say, are you sure 
Laurie knows I’m here? 


BERT. Yes, she knows. You quit your job? 


Buppy. Yeah. It was getting me down. There’s a smell to a 
drugstore I don’t like. Besides, I don’t want to get stuck in 
this town. 


BERT. What are you going to do now? 
puppy. (Evasively) I’ve got some ideas . . . 
BERT. That’s good. What are they? 


suppy. (Looking directly at him) If I told you, you'd only 
laugh. I’m tired of handing people laughs. 


BERT. I don’t think I’d laugh, Buddy. But it does seem that 
you ought to have something more definite than an idea. 
You ought to have a plan of some kind. 


puppy. (A little remotely) I’ve had a plan all my life, Mr. 
Hutchins. (Looks away) Only it’s taking a little more time 
than I figured on. (With sudden resentment, turns to BERT) 
When you first came to Shale City, did you have it planned 
you'd be here tonight, sitting up waiting for John Troybalt 
to die? (There is a moment of silence. puppy is a little 
abashed by the insolence of his question, and Bert is shocked 
by its real pertinence.) 


BERT. (With wry grace) No. My plan. . . miscarried a little. 
Buppy. (Rising, turns away to t. of c.) It was you brought 
it up, not me. (Turns to BERT) You don’t like me, do you, 
Mr. Hutchins? 


BERT. Well, Buddy, let’s assume that I don’t. 


Buppy. All you know is what you’ve heard about me. And 
I can tell you a few things, too. (Crossing above v. chair to 
table) There are some things I want and some things I don’t. 
I don’t want to stay in one town. I don’t want to work in one 
place. I don’t want to save five dollars a week and retire on 
a pension. I don’t want a little house and a little yard, and I 
don’t want a little wife. I want a lot. So I’ve got to take a 
long shot, I’ve got to take what I am and make the most of 
it. There’s only one thing in the world I want to do and that’s 
dance. I’m good, and I’m going to get a lot better. It’s my 
only chance to get what I want out of life and I’m going to 
take it. (Turns away a step. A little pause, then softer; turns 
to BERT) You think I’m no good for Laurie. Well, maybe I’m 
not. And maybe I’m the best thing that ever happened to her. 
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(Turning L., crossing to sofa) We'll find that out. 
pert. What do you mean by that? 


puppy. (Turns to pert) I don’t mean anything, Mr. Hutch- 
ins, except that I treat people the way they treat me. (BUDDY 
sits on sofa. Before pert can recover himself and reply to 
this, front door opens and pR. JAY STEWART enters. He is a 
handsome, graying, casually dressed man wearing hat and 
top-coat. He is in his late forties and carries a small black 
bag. From his attitude it is obvious that there is a warm bond 
of affection between him and BERT. BERT rises, quite sur- 
prised at the intrusion. ) 


BERT. (Crossing around x. chair above table, startled) Why, 
Jay! 


yay. (Advances to BERT) Good to see you, Bert. 

BERT. (They shake hands) When did you get back? 
yay. Evening train. How’ve you been? 

BERT. Fine. Missed you, though. Can you stick around? 


yay. I was hoping you'd say that. I thought we might have 
time for one good drinking before the word gets out that I’m 
back. 


BERT. Fine. 


yay. (Noticing puppy for first time as he takes off his coat 
and hat and places them on desk, his bag on floor v. of desk) 
Oh—hello, Buddy. 


Buppy. (Without rising) How are you, Doc? 


BERT. (Crossing below to v. of desk, as if ashamed) Buddy’s 
waiting for Laurie. They—they’re going out. 


yay. (With faint disapproval) Oh. I dropped by the drug- 
store on my way. I thought I missed you there. 


suppy. (Flatly) You did. I quit. 


yay. (Crossing above table to chair x. of table; with an edge) 
That’s what Sam Wilkins said. (Sinks easily into chair, 
stretches luxuriously) Lord, how I hate traveling! 


BERT. (Crossing back above table) How was everything at 
Mayo’s? 


yay. Wonderful! (Chuckles) I operated on Mrs. Van Keefer. 
Bert. (Startled) I didn’t even know she was out of town. 


yay. (Dry smile) She was. (To puppy) As an ex-druggist, 
you'll understand this is a professional secret, Buddy. It’s 
not to be mentioned. (Back to pert) They assigned her to 
me. Pure chance. I came in after the anesthetist and she 
never saw me. Traveled a thousand miles and paid three 
prices just to be opened up by home talent! (He laughs.) 


Buppy. (/nterested) How come you were at Mayo’s? 


yay. I go back for a month each year as a staff doctor. It 
keeps me in shape. 


puppy. (Not meaning to give offense) It just shows you have 


to leave this town Lefore anybody knows you're good. / 
never knew you were a Mayo man. 


yay. (With distaste) There are probably lots of things you 
don’t know. 
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BuppY. (Instantly resentful) Could be. One thing I do know 
is where a doctor could make himself a million bucks tonight. 


yay. (Frowning) That's a very respectable sum. Where? 


Buppy. (Gesture toward Mount Miracle) Go on up to Mount 
Miracle and keep the death rattle out of John Troybalt’s 
throat. 


yay. (To pert) Is the long-delayed blessing about to occur? 
BERT. So they say. 


yay. Hm-m. That'll leave the great Dr. Rolfe Willow with- 
out either a purpose or a patient. 


BERT. A sobering thought 


puppy. All the same, I'll bet he’s made some money out of it. 


yay. I should hope so. It’s scarcely a job you'd take on for 
love. 


BnuDpY. Well, what’s wrong with that? Maybe he’s got some- 
thing figured out that he needs money for. Maybe he decided 
he’s not going to spend his whole life watting for it. (Door 
L. Opens and LAURIE enters the room. She wears a small 
velvet evening wrap over her gown and carries a handbag. 
Her eyes are all for nuppy, but she is a dutiful girl and she 
speaks first to yay, who rises at her entrance rather more 
rapidly than her escort.) 


yay. Laurie! 


LAURIE. Hello, Jay! I didn’t expect to find you. (Moves over, 
kisses him lightly on cheek, presents herself for his inspec- 
tion, backs away and whirls to Lv. of c.) I have a new dress. 
( BUDDY rises, moves D.L., recognizes that the comment is in- 
tended for him, but carelessly permits the doctor to have his 
moment. ) 


jay. It’s a very nice dress. (LAURIE moves to BuDpy. He 
opens her wraps, inspects bodice and waist with expert eyes 
LAURIE watches him with anxious anticipation.) 


nuppy. (Critically) It looks all right. But isn’t it a little tight 
around the arms? (Both Bert and Jay suppress glares 
LAURIE lifts both arms to demonstrate the freedom of move- 
ment permitted by dress.) 


LAURIE. Oh, no. See? 


nuppy. (Satisfied, nods soberly) 1 guess it’s okay. (Casually, 
to BERT and yay) We do some pretty fast stuff. You have 
to have plenty of room in your clothes. (Back to LAuRIE, 
takes her arm. BERT crosses up to L. of desk) We'd better 
get going. I want to run through the whole thing beforehand. 
We're godawful sloppy on those turns. (/nstantly compliant, 
she nods, then crosses to BERT, kisses him. BuDDY goes up to 
front door.) 


LauRIE. Goodnight, Father. Goodnight, Jay. 
yay. Goodnight, Laurie 


BERT. (Sickness in his voice, crossing to L. of desk) Ah— 
Buddy—don’t be home too late. 


puppy. (Casually) We won't. (To LauRIE) Come on. (With 
an air of complete possession BUDDY moves with her toward 
door. BuDDY opens door for her. As she exits, he gives her 
a possessive little pat on her buttocks. BERT and Jay in- 
voluntarily look at each other, and quickly, almost ashamedly, 
look away again. BUDDY and LAURIE go off L. BERT and JAY 
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stand watching, silently watching, each darkly engrossed in 
his own thoughts.) 


yay. (Crossing above table, frowning slightly) Hm-m-m. I 
didn’t know they were going together. 


BERT. (At door, ironically) Oh, yes. I’m very fond of him. 
(Crossing to yay) Did I hear you say something about a 
drink? You know, I could stand a good drinking myself. 


yay. Fine! (BERT crosses to window v. of door) We've 
skipped too many of them lately. Well, how’s our little com- 
munity been getting along? (Sitting in chair v. of table) 
Anything happened since I left? 


BERT. (Pulling window shades up, from L. to R.) Yep. It's 
been a big month. The laundry burned down, and Jim Ban- 
nion ran away with Mrs. Fred Miller 


ray. How’s Ed taking it? 


RERT. (Getting whiskey bottle and two glasses from desk 
drawer) Doesn't seem to mind at all. He says he always did 
think it was kind of funny, Jim Bannion moving in like that 
and taking his meals there, especially with her being such a 
bad cook. (Places bottle and glasses on table and pours two 
drinks. Sits opposite yay, lifts glass) Well— 


yay. (Glass in hand, gestures toward light on Mount Mir- 
acle) Drink it to John Troybalt. May his soul rest in hell 
before sun-up. 


Bert. Right. (They drink and remain silent for a moment 
BERT stirs, frowns, leans forward) See here, Jay—I know all 
about the ethics you quacks profess and the oaths and the 
mumbo-jumbo you go through. But there’s something I want 
to know. (Takes his glass.) 


tay. (Nodding absently) Ah 
] t ike it 
reveal. 


’ some professional secret, 
Something confidential. Something I shouldn't 


BERT. Right 
yay. What? 


BERT. Buddy's been a pretty wild kid 
aren't you? 


you're his doctor, 


yay. I am. And if I understand your question—which I 
think I do— 


BERT. You do! 


yay. He’s never had anything more serious than Athlete’s 
Foot—and that was some time ago. 


BERT. Well that’s good. (A growl. They drink) Fine 
question to have to ask, isn’t it? (Puts his glass on table.) 


yay. Sensible, though. (Short pause as he pours two more) 
But there’s something else. 


BERT. What? 


yay. Sam Wilkins fired him this afternoon. Been missing a 
little too much out of the tll. 


BERT. He thinks Buddy was stealing it° 


yay. It would appear so. 
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HORTON: Now you take this. One of the hottest little news 
stories ever hit the AP wires. 
Walter Abel, Russ Brown. 


BERT. It could have been somebody else in the store. 

yay. Apparently Sam doesn’t think so. 

BERT. I’ve seen Sam jump at a lot of conclusions. 

jay. You're defending him? He’s got you scared, hasn't he? 
BERT. You saw them 

yay. Yes 


BERT. | find myself holding back with him, knowing how he 
can hurt her if he chooses 


yaY. Buddy belongs to a new breed we're producing lately. 
We suckle them on the easy fix and the fast dollar. By the 
time they’re weaned it’s in ‘em like trichinosis. They end up 
having no illusions at all—not even about themselves. That’s 


what interests a girl like Laurie 


BERT. (Gruffly) What do you mean by that? 


yay. I mean Buddy is a ruthless young man. He’s got drive. 
That can be very attractive to a young girl. 


BERT. (Slams his glass down) You're right. Of course, you’re 
right. I've known it ever since they started going together. 
My God, what a failure I've turned out to be! 


yay. Well, I do very little dancing in the streets myself. (Sips 
his drink.) 


BERT. Yes, but you pay tor your own mistakes. My daughter 
pays for mine 
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yay. Strange I haven’t heard you complain of being a failure 
before. 


Bert. (Rises) I never saw it so clearly before. (Crossing to 
L. of c.) A man goes along for years thinking his life’s a 
satisfactory one and then, without any warning at all, he 
bumps into something that shows him what a complete fool 
he’s been. 


yay. I translate that to mean you're broke. 
pert. (Turns to yay) And unable to do what I ought to do. 


yay. (Casually) You could have made money if you'd 
wanted to. When people come to you they'll spend any 
amount you tell them to. Since you won't take advantage of 
them, you suffer from the occupational disease of honest men. 
You just haven’t any money. Why are you so surprised? 


BERT. Honest, old Bert Hutchins. Heh! (Wry chuckle ; cross- 
ing to yay) You know, Jay—when you can’t think of a real 
compliment to pay a woman, you always say she certainly is 
wholesome. For a man, the word is honest. Well, right now 
I'd rather be known as rich, crooked old Bert Hutchins. 
Old Moneybags. Old Fat-cat— (Turns away to L. of c.) The 
hell with honesty. 


yay. (Chuckling) What you feel is common enough. All 
men feel it. I think it’s connected with the male menopause. 


BERT. (Crossing above table) No, Jay. It’s connected with 
the only really important job of my life. If Laurie makes a 
mistake now, it’s my mistake. If she ruins her life—then it’s 
my fault, not hers! (HORTON enters, very excited, from street 


off Rr.) 


HORTON. (Closing door) Bert! (Sees Jay, crosses to him) 
Hello, Jay. When did you get back? (They shake hands.) 


yay. Evening train, Horton. Decided I’d corrupt Bert here 
before I faced all those spring colds. 


BERT. (To HORTON) I thought you were going home? 


HORTON. (Crossing above to BERT) That’s what I came to 
tell you. If they send for you, don’t call me there, call me at 
the office ! 


BERT. What’s happened ? 


HORTON. (Pointing to light on Mownt Miracle) It's like I 
told you. This ball game’s just about over. Ran into Mrs. 
Farley at the hotel. You know what? The second Mrs. Troy- 
bait has just checked in there under an assumed name, and 
the first Mrs. Troybalt has wired for reservations. 


yay. The harpies are gathering. What about the third Mrs. 
Troybalt ? 


HORTON. (Pointing to window) Oh, she’s warming up in the 
bull-pen. 


BERT. Sit down, Horton, and have a drink. 


HORTON. No, thanks. I’ve got some at the office. (Moving to 
front door) I’m going back and be ready to hop on that story 
the minute it’s verifed— (Opens door, turns back) if | 
only knew how to verify it. 


Jay. You’re just down the street. Why don’t you wait, and 
hop from here? 


HORTON. No, sir. When this story comes through, I don’t 
want to be caught more than four feet from a typewriter! 





See you. (He exits off L. BERT moves over to front door, 
holding his drink; stares up at light.) 


yay. What a moment in the history of Shale City! The 
whole community at last in unanimous approval! 


BERT. (Without turning) Yes. A king could die with less 
commotion. (A little moment of silence. Then jay lifts his 
glass and looks toward light on Mount Miracle.) 


yay. (Softly) What a battle they must be having up there. 
Death moving in and the old man trying to bribe him. (Sips 
his drink.) 


BERT. (Turns to yay) Why not? He's bribed everybody else. 
They say money can’t buy happiness. But I'll guarantee you 
John Troybalt’s been a happy man all his life. 

yay. To his own taste . . . yes. (Finishes his drink.) 
BERT. (Crossing to sofa) They say it can’t buy life. But I’ve 
watched him buy nine years of it. Dr. Willow and three 
nurses and a first-rate lab and more emergency equipment 
than you've got at the County hospital. (Stts on sofa.) 


yay. Yes, he’s lived as he wished. But the others die more 
easily. Dying never surprises them. They've always expected 
to. But Troybalt—for him to die is to lose face. It reduces 
him to the commonality. Never having known defeat, he 
sweats with fear. I need another drink. It improves my 
philosophy. (Pours a drink.) 


BERT. (Rises, crossing above table) It’s not how people die 
that counts—it’s how they live. Somehow I’ve managed to 
bring Laurie up this far—and now—just as she’s ready to 
grab onto life and take what she wants—I’m not going to let 
anything destroy her. 


yay. How would you go about helping her? Even if you were 
sober and had the money ? 


BERT. I'd send her to New York as soon as she graduates. 
yay. Just to get rid of Buddy ’ 
BERT. (After a brief pause) Yes. 


yay. It won’t work. The Buddy Gwynnes are widely dis- 
tributed. You can’t avoid them by changing geography. 


BERT. (Urgently) But you don’t understand what I’m getting 
at. You don’t understand at all. It’s not'the danger I want 
her to avoid. It’s the quality of danger. If she’s got to strug- 
gle—and all of us must, I’m even prepared to say it’s good— 
let it be for something that’s really worth while. And if she’s 
going to fall down and get hurt—I want her to stumble over 
a mountaintop instead of—of just off the kitchen stoop. (He 
crosses up to front door and stares up at light on Mount 
Miracle, holding drink.) 


yay. It wouldn’t work. But all the same if I had the money 
I'd lend it to you. (Lifts his glass) Happy days! (jay, watch- 
ing him half-sadly, half-ironically, speaks softly to him) 


“One if by land and two if by sea.” Any signs of the British 
about ? 


BERT. (Turning from window, crossing back to Jay's L.) 
I've got something to tell you, Jay. I’ve done a disgusting 
thing. 


yay. Well then, let’s not talk about it. Keep it decently under 
cover. What was it? 
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pert. Last week I put out some feelers. I located the only 
solid bronze coffin west of New York. 


yay. I wish you'd learn to say casket! 


pert. The only solid bronze coffin this side of New York. 
You understand ? 


yay. Um-m. You were taking a census? 
pert. No. I was taking an option! 
yay. (Surprised) An option, eh? 


pert. Yes. The coffin’s down at the freight depot right now. 
I can have delivery on it in half an hour. 


yay. (Thinks) Say, you must be pretty sure of your clientele 
to go in that deep. 


perT. No. But the minute he dies, they'll call Farnsworth 
and Long in Denver. They'll get the funeral. The Troybalts 
will want nothing less than solid bronze. It'll take too long to 
send another one out from the East. I’ve got the only coffin 
and they'll want it. So I sell it to them for a profit. 


yay. (Rises, claps BERT on shoulder) What a magnificent 
gamble! (Pauses) Hey! That’s a pretty expensive item, isn’t 
it? 


BERT. Light thousand to me and twelve to the Troybalts. It’s 
not what you'd call a fast-moving number. I borrowed three 
hundred dollars and got a ten-day option. Had ’em ship it 
right out so I’d be ready to do business. 


yay. Bert—Im proud of you! (Lifting glass) We've got to 
drink a toast to it. 


BERT. Wait a minute there! 


yay. What? 


BERT. Don’t you think it was an undignified thing to do? 
That it wasn’t even ethical? 


yay. Ethical, hell! It was better than that. It was clever! 
BERT. You think it was conniving and crafty and cunning? 


yay. I do not! Opportunity knocked and you opened the 
door 


BERT. Opened it, hell; I tore the whole wall out! 


Jay. (Approvingly) It took know-how. It took gumption. It 
took get-up-and-go. 


BERT. Alertness, too. (Sinking into chair L. of table) I’ve 
been so alert my teeth are still buzzing. 


Jay. (Euthustastically) You could have made a fortune out 
of undertaking if you really tried! (Lifts glass) Well—let’s 
baste the goose! (They clink glasses and drink. Jay sits op- 
posite BERT. ) 


BERT. (Sighing deeply) You know, I—I’m glad the good 
Lord spends so much of His time watching sparrows. 


yay. Why? I always thought He overdid it. 


BERT. Because that way He doesn’t get around to check up 
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on us vultures. 


yay. Who’s a vulture? 


BERT. (Pointing to chest, nodding) Me. I’m a vulture. Ever 
since I heard he was sinking I’ve been wheeling slowly in 
the sky. Just like a great big vulture. (Sqwinting toward 
window and light) Is that light up there getting brighter, or 
am I getting drunker? 


jay. (Looking judiciously at light) It’s getting brighter. 


BERT. Humph! If something doesn’t happen pretty soon I'll 
go up there and do him in myself. 


yay. (Shaking his head) It’s never worth while murdering 
an old man. Much cheaper to wait. He'll die. 


BERT. Yes, but will he die in three days? 
yay. Is that what we're up against on the option ? 
BERT. Yes. 


yay. (Low whistle) It’s going to be a photo-finish. (Unseen 
by either of them, the light on Mount Miracle winks out into 
darkness.) 


yay. What if they should decide on cremation? 
BERT. (Anguished yelp) Oh my God, don’t say that! 


yay. (Looks toward window, rises quickly, crosses above 
table and speaks with quiet urgency) Silence! While we have 
been talking something has happened, old friend. (Points 
toward window and the dark) A lamb of the Lord has moved 
out into the darkness. (Bert slowly rises. They gaze in 
silence at blackness beyond window.) 


BERT. (Faintly) It’s out. The light’s out! 


yay. (Suddenly boisterous, crossing to front door) What an 
uproar must be going on up there! Old servants rending 
their garments. Concubines perfuming themselves for the 
suttee. (BERT slowly sinks into chair v. of table) The 
bereaved son rushing through dim galleries. 


BERT. (With real relief) By God, I'm glad it’s over. 


yay. (Inhales deeply, turns front) The air smells sweeter 
already. (Crosses to Bert and claps him lustily on shoulder) 
Well, you’ve bagged your buck! The king of the forest has 
fallen! (Swerves back above table to bottle) Let's drink a 
stirrup cup to him! (With courtly bow) Shall I do the 
honors ? 


BERT. (Bowing stiffly) If you'll be so kind. 


yay. (Pours, passes, lifts glass) To those who have been re- 
leased this night : John Troybalt— (Voice falters) —and our 
little Laurie. (They drain their glasses, sigh qustily and 
place their glasses down. wert looks dazed and happy.) 


BERT. I’m beginning to feel almost good about it. (Phone 
rings. They both freeze. Then pert leaps to it. JAY crosses 
below to L. of BERT) This’s it! (Phone rings again. He lifts 
recewer) Hello? What? .. . No, no, no! This is 1-1333. I 
mean it’s 1-1133. I mean—look— (Tries to get control of 
himself) I'm trying to keep this wire open for an important 
call. It’s a matter of life and death. And besides— (Loses 
temper again) —goddamn it to hell! (Hangs up, stands 
trembling for a moment) I don’t know what's got into me. 
(Crossing below to sofa) 1 know they’re not going to call 
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here. 


yay. (Crossing toward Bert a step) Still, it seems a pity we 
have to be content with half a loaf. They’re probably calling 
that Denver clay modeler this very minute. 


BERT. (Sitting on sofa) I’m not going to get excited about it 
again. Either way it goes I’m better off than I ever was be- 
fore in my life. Let them call anybody they like! 


yay. (Crossing to BERT) I’m not so sure we should let them. 
There’s much more money if we handle the case ourselves, 
isn’t there? 


pert. (Nodding) Much more. But I’m quite happy with my 
tradesman’s profit. I’m a monopolist. I own every solid 
bronze coffin west of New York. It’s a nice comfortable 
feeling. (Righteously) Let’s not be greedy, Jay. 


yay. (Sitting on sofa R. of BERT) No, no, it’s not greed I’m 
thinking of. It’s sentiment. John Troybalt belongs to Shale 
City. Why should his carcass be turned over to outlanders? 


Bert. (Doubtfully) Well, of course, that is a point .. . 


yay. (Rises, his arm in Bert's; leading him to table) Let's 
mull it over a drink. Why be content with the sale of one 
little casket— 


BERT. Little! Weighs four tons! They had to move it on a 
flat car! (Sits chair L. of table.) 


yay. (Above table, pouring two, passing one) —when you 
might very easily get the whole job? That’s where the money 
lies, man—your skill, your technique, your artistry ! 


Bert. (Chastely) A lifetime’s devotion ! 


yay. (Crossing around to L. of BERT, holding his glass) Let 
us therefore channel our thoughts upon the higher goal. 
Let’s get the whole kaboodle! 


BerT. (Flatly) Impossible. 
yay. (Scornfully) And you call yourself a vulture! 


Bert. (Dreamily) Of course I’m not a full-time vulture. But 
it would be nice. 


yay. (Sternly) Nice. You talk like a capon. Why man, it 
would be historic! You'd stand out among undertakers like 
the Empire State Building in a salt marsh! You'd be the 
dean of your profession! They'd call you maestro! 


BERT. There would be a certain amount of prestige attached 
to it. But there’s no way you could do it unless—unless 
you'd steal him. (Starts to lift glass to his lips.) 


yay. Then steal him. 


BERT. (Pauses, drink in midair, then places it on table) Oh 
no, no, no, Jay. (Rises) We couldn't do it. It would be wrong. 


yay. (Crossing below to x. chair) I guess you're right. Sorry 
I brought it up. 


BERT. (Without turning) It was a terrible suggestion. 


Jay. (Watching Bert closely) Just awful. Don’t know what 
got into me. (Puts his glass on table, sits in chair R. of table.) 
BERT. (Moving in a small circle, he goes above table) Take a 


pirate to do a thing like that, take a pirate to even think about 
it. 


| 
| 





Jay. We're not the type. 
BERT. And the risks involved! 


yay. (With finality) You're absolutely right, it couldn't be 
done. 


BERT. (Completely carried away) But it could, Jay! That's 
why it’s so dangerous to think about it! Did you ever hear 
ot a policeman being turned away from the scene of robbery ? 


yay. (Judiciously) No. No, I don’t think I ever did. 


BERT. Um-hmm. And did you ever hear of a doctor being 
refused admittance to a sick room? 


yay. (Shaking head firmly) Never! 


BERT. (Triumphantly) Then who would think of denying an 
undertaker entrance into the house of death? 


yay. (Instantly) Nobody! 


BERT. (Claps his hands) Then we've got it! (Excitedly, cross- 
ing toward sofa. Jay rises, crosses to him) We shall clamber 
into the hearse, drive up to Mount Miracle and announce 
that we've been sent for! 


yay. (Enthusiastically, patting top of Bert’s head) What a 


cerebrum you carry about up there! What a massive mechan- 
ism! 


BERT. It’s not bad. And the chances are ten to one we'd get 
away with it! 


yay. No doubt of it—no doubt of it at all! (Acts out the 
fantasy with expansive gestures, moving above table) We'll 
be passed through the gates with a flourish of trumpets! 
We'll be ushered by weeping servitors through vasty halls— 
past the grieving guests—past the drunken son—until at last 
we stand unmolested in the sanctuary of death. There we 
shall make away with the master— (Points toward floor for 
emphasis) —and bring him hence! 


BERT. We'd have to stick to our story that somebody called. 


jay. (Ardently) Like thieves! Well—what holds us up? To 
hearse, man, to hearse! (BERT abruptly moves over to where 
his top coat and hat hang up R. of desk.) 


BERT. I always wear a hat on calls. 
yay. So do I! (He gets it from desk, claps it on his head. 


BERT crosses rapidly and a little unsteadily to door R., which 
opens onto garage. yay follows him at an excited lope.) 


BERT. (As he exits) If we only had a siren! (jay ts about to 
pass through door when he thinks of samething left behind. 
The starter on the hearse begins to whine mournfully.) 


yay. Wait a minute! (He rushes over to table, swoops down 
upon bottle, wheels triumphantly and runs into garage, slam- 
ming door behind him. Hearse motor begins to cough hope- 
fully. Then it breaks into a contented purr, and we hear the 
sound of meshing gears 


AS THE CURTAIN FALLS 
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ACT TWO 
Scene: Same as Act One. 
Time: One-half hour later. 


Curtain rises on an empty stage. From the garage at 
Rr. issue sounds of returning hearse: the slapping on 
of brakes, the final roar of motor, opening of a car 
door and slam of it shutting again. 


yay’s voice. (From distance, with fruity resonance) Home 
is the sailor, home from the sea, and the hunter home from 
the hill. 


BERT’s voice. (From distance) Better open the door first. 


yay’s voice. (From distance) Right. (Door at x. is thrown 
open by an off-stage hand. Sounds now come more clearly 
from garage. There is a scuffling of feet, a creak of wicker. 
BERT and Jay enter, one at each end of a long wicker under- 
taker’s basket, the contents hidden from view by a full- 
length wicker cover. BERT is leading off toward embalming 
room up R.) 


Bert. Stop shoving. This isn’t one of your patients. 


yay. (Closing door behind him) Certainly isn’t. My patients 
never end up in this condition. 


BERT. (Sardonically) I've noticed that. Over there. (Motion- 
ing with his head 7 yay to go above table) They always 
come in plump and rosy. Cut off right in their prime. 


yay. The old boy’s light as a feather. And this is probably 
what they call dead-weight, too. 


BERT. (With an expert heft of his end) I'd say about a hun- 
dred and thirty. He sluffed it off fast. ( They enter embalm- 
ing room. BERT, with his free hand, turns a light on. The tiny 
room is dominated by its principal feature—a slab occupying 
center of floor, its upper end somewhat higher than its lower. 
They start to lift basket onto slab) Easy now. i (JaY 
complies. BERT places his end at higher od of slab 


jay. (With a heave) Up she goes! (Basket is now in place, 
the Two look at each other with the satisfaction of men who 
have accomplished a difficult and significant task.) 

BERT. There! (He adjusts lid of basket neatly, as if to make 
sure the occupant will have no way of escape) Nice and firm! 
(He kisses palm of his hand, places it fervently on top of 
wicker cover, then turns to Jay ; brightly) Well—let there be 
no moaning at the bar! (He turns light out and the Two exit 
into main room) We did it, Jay, we did it! 


yay. We certainly did. 


BERT. What courage you showed up there! (They shake 
hands.) 


jay. And what gallantry you displayed! Where’s the bottle? 
BERT. You had it. 
Jay. No, I gave it to you. 


BERT. Oh! (Starts for door p.x. JAY goes up R. and puts his 
hat on hook. Bert stops at door, appalled) My God, I left it 
on the bed ! 


yay. Oh, no! 
BERT. (Afterthought) Well, there wasn’t much in it anyway. 
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JAY. —, below desk to his black bag, which is v. of 
desk) I think I’ve got a little medicinal in my kit. 


BERT. (As he goes up Rr. and hangs coat and hat on hook) 


yay. I didn’t come unprepared. (Bringing forth pint bottle 
of whiskey) Ah! There it is. (Places it on desk.) 


BERT. (Moving to phone above desk, remembering) Oh-oh! 
I almost — Have to call Horton Paige. (Stands x. of 
dest and dials) He wants to be William Allen White. 


jay. (As he takes coat from desk and hangs it on hook up 
rk.) Why can’t people ever be satisfied with what they are? 


BERT. (Into phone) Hello, Horton? Ah-ha! This is the under- 
om railway. We're slipping a big one th tonight 

Yep, just got him . . . (Jay crosses below desk, picks 
up bottle, sits on sofa, takes out ocket-knife and begins un- 
corking bottle. pert listens, ed, sitting on ®. end of 
desk) Well, thanks, Horton. t’s very nice of you. (Cups 
hand over phone, speaks to yav) He says there’s nobody he’d 
sooner see it happen to. 


jay. (Uncorking bottle} Who's he mean—you or Troybalt? 


BERT. (Back into phone) What's that? . . . Well, I don’t 
want to be quoted, but it looked kind of drunk up there. No- 
body was exactly out, but they were all about four degrees 
off perpendicular. 


yay. How could you tell? 


BERT. (Into phone) How’s that? . . . I didn’t notice. Hold it 
a minute. (Hand over receiver, speaks to Jay) Horton wants 
to know about his color. 


yay. It was bad. 


BERT. (Back into phone) It was bad . The furniture? 

The bed? . . . Oh, it was about as long as from here 
to the courthouse. Looked like the courthouse, too. White 
columns on it . (Deprecatingly) Oh, you know. Just a 
comfortable room. Pipe organ in one end and a soda fountain 
in the other . . . No, that’s all I can think of ... No.. 
No, I don’t think so. (Searches his mind, looks triumphant) 
Well, there was a bull crocodile in the road when we came 
down. 


jay. (Looks up, startled) A what? 


BERT. (/nto phone, answering some query from Horton, 
gesturing to Jay to keep quiet) A crocodile. Great big fella 
No, I didn’t notice any tears .. . Why, he—he was 
just barking like a dog, that’s all. We had a hell of a time 
him to move . . . No, that’s about the works . 

(Ja¥ rises, bottle in hond, crosses to L. of desk) Don’t men- 
tion — Horton; glad to give my less fortunate friends a 
Sure, we'll be here... Fine . . . Fine, Good- 

bye. eg up.) 


yay. Why did you tell him there was a crocodile in the road? 
BERT. (Shrugs, stending up) He wanted color, I gave him 


color. Besides, how can you be sure there wasn’t? (Crossing 
to Lv. of table) There’re crocodiles up thete. 


yay. (As he crosses to x. of table, severely) In the aquarium? 
They've got alligators up there. Little ones. No crocodiles at 
all. 


BerT. Oh well, same thing. (Sits v. of table.) 








yay. (Pouring two drinks) First a lie and then you mis- 
represent. (Offering him a glass) Here. Have a drink. (BERT 
takes drink. yay sits across from him, bottle in its proper 
lace on table between them. Gesture with glass toward em- 
ming room) Well, to the sprite of the mountaintop! (They 
both drink lustily. pert leans back in his chair, looks around 
room with a kind of dazed and unbelieving happiness.) 


BERT. I feel just wonderful. Gives you a sense of power, 
doesn’t it? I can begin to understand our client back there. 
He did it all his life. I’ve done it just this once, and already 
I—I feel a little above things. 


yay. (Glass in hand) Above the law, too! 


BERT. (Glass in hand) Yes. That's exactly it! I’ve been prac- 
tically everything else in my lifetime, and now I’m a ghoul. 
(Nods with satisfaction) 1 like it. 


yay. You're not a first-rate ghoul. I planted the idea. 


BERT. Yes, but I’m a gambling ghoul. (Leans forward) And 
already I’m a success! I put all my eggs in one basket. And 
now I’m a success. 


yay. (Lifting glass, pompously) “Success is the child of 
audacity”—Benjamin Disraeli. 


BERT. (Lifting glass) “Success hath made me a wanton”— 
Ben Johnson. (They drink. Bert glows with content) What 
a fine, erudite pair of old philosophers we are! (Gestures 
around room. JAY pours two more) Here we sit, all mellow 
with learning, steeped in the classics, ripening in the autumn 
glory of western culture! 


yay. I’m very fond of western culture. 
BERT. I am, too. It’s such a—such a pleasant little culture. 
yay. (Holding glass) And no problems. No problems at all! 


BERT. (Glass in hand) Not a one. Just think of Laurie. She’s 
going to rise like a phoenix from the ashes of old fat-heart 
back there. Graduation night—she’ll get an envelope just big 
enough to hold her railroad ticket and $2,500. With no 
strings attached. (Sudden yearning) Can you imagine what 
it'll be like? To be eighteen—and full of life—and in New 
York—and free? 


yay. Yes. Wonderful. (Phone rings. Bert looks at Jay, 
shrugs, places drink on table, rises and moves up to phone 
with determination) Tell ’em we're full up. (Phone rings 
again. ) 


BERT. I'll fix ‘em! (Picks up receiver; into phone) Happy 
Valley. This is the Hills of Home. Old Marse Hutchins 
speaking. (Look of horror) What? Who? Willow? Doctor 
Willow! (Clapping hand over receiver, terrified) It’s Mount 
Miracle! 


yay. Think fast, Bert. If you’re a ghoul, now’s the time to 
prove it. 


BERT. (/nto phone, thinking fast and speaking severely) Who 
was it broke in on that line? Operator! Operator ! Somebody 
broke in on us— Hello? Well, that’s better! (yay rises, hold- 
ing his drink, crosses around his chair to Bert) Yes, Dr. 
Willow. (Listens; then oily and unctuous) Yes, our organi- 
zation has the remains in charge . . . Someone phoned and 
we came up. I don’t know who it was ... Well, it may 
have been a man and then again it may have been a woman. 
The voice was so choked up. You understand. (Hand over 
receiver, to JAY) They're not going to pin me down on that 
one. (jay claps him on back, crosses below to L. of desk. 











BERT, back to phone with a violent start) Denver! Oh, no, 
I’m sorry, we can’t hold the remains for anybody . . . But 
they’re in no condition to be moved, they’re in the prepara- 
tion vestibule right now ... The preparation vestibule. 
And after that they go to the— 


yay. (Helping him) Twilight refectory! 


BERT. Twilight refectory! (Listens, then with real spirit) I 
mean he’s practically embalmed, that’s what! Certainly! No, 
it’s absolutely impossible. I’d have to talk to my attorney 
and you'd have to get a court order. 


yay. (Grim interposition) We've got property rights in that 
cadaver ! 


BERT. (Into phone, severely) There are laws governing this 
sort of thing, Dr. Willow. (Looking at yay) Not to mention 
our professional ethics. 


yay. Body-snatcher. 


BERT. (Growing oily again) Of course, Doctor, of course. 
Any time in the morning you wish . . . And Col. Rumley, 
too? Yes, of course. We'll be delighted to see you both. 
Thank you, Doctor. Goodnight, goodnight! (BERT hangs up 
receiver. JAY has been listening with open-mouthed admira- 
tion. ) 


yay. .(Crossing to BERT) He fell for it! 


BERT. Like a schoolgirl! Stopped him right down the line. 
(Taps temple) Thank God I have a roomy intellect. I 
handled him brilliantly, don’t you think? 


yay. There was a nice gruesome ring to it. Say, hadn’t you 
better get to work on the old buck? 


BERT. (Picks up his drink) Oh no. Later. Plenty of time. It’s 
dull work at the very best. (Crossing above table) Right now 
a small libation. (BERT crosses L. to C. JAY crosses to chair R. 
of table) What a happy new life this is, and how well ad- 
justed to it I am already! (A vague, dreamy gesture) Lying 
and swindling and cheating . . . (Drinks.) 


yay. (Takes a step back) You're a Renaissance man. A per- 
son has to stand back to get a perspective on you. We're both 
Renaissance men. Wide interests—gracious living—savoir 
faire—joie de vivre— 


BERT. (Crossing above table, nodding) And a little debauch- 
ery now and then. 


yay. Of course. It helps to round out a man’s character. (A 
loud knock ts heard at front door. pert puts glass on table, 
floats to door; Jay, sitting x. of table, crossly) A madhouse. 
How can you cultivate the arts when everything goes bang- 
bang at you all the time? (Knocking is repeated. BERT opens 
the door to admit Miss TIPTON, @ prim, gray, bird-like little 
woman of sixty with a quick smile and a timid manner. She 
wears a hat, and below her tweed coat can be seen.the white 
stockings and oxfords of the professional nurse.) 


MISS TIPTON. (/n a coy-soft gush) Good evening. My name 
is Miss Tipton. (Jay quickly hides bottle under table. Confi- 
dentially) I’m his night nurse. I've been his night nurse for 
eleven years. (To yay) I’ve saved his life any number of 
times. 

BERT. (Closing door) Well. How—how do you do? 

MISS TIPTON. (Turns to BERT) Very well, thank you. Al- 
though it’s been tiring with all those guests up there. (To 
JAY) Well, I told Dr. Willow what to do, but he would have 
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his own way. (To BERT) And then you'd find him off in a 
corner with her, drinking and misbehaving. 


tay. Dr. Willow drinking and misbehaving ? 


miss TIPTON. (To Jay) No. She drinks and he misbehaves. 
And all the time her husband lying upstairs. Well— (To 
BERT, beaming) it isn’t a very spiritual situation. 


BERT. I can see that. 


miss TIPTON. (To Bert) And those two male nurses! Men 
don’t have the emotional understanding. They’re not tender— 
(To Jay) —and those people upstairs gambling— (To Bert; 
smiles, touches his arm reverently) You have him here, 
don’t you?—Mr. Troybalt, I mean. 


BERT. Yes, ma’am. 


MISS TIPTON. I wonder if I might see him. (To jay) He’s 
such a dear man. He always wanted me near him. He used to 
shout for me. (7o BERT) You never can tell— (Smiles) 
Don’t you think the personal touch is everything? 


Bert. Of course. But I’m afraid he’s not ready to be shown 
yet. 


MISS TIPTON. Oh? 

BERT. (Firmly) No, ma’am. 

MISS TIPTON. You mean he’s—embalmed ? 
BERT. Well—yes. 


MISS TIPTON. (To yay) Oh, dear. What a shame you had to 
do it so quickly. (Thinks, resigns herself, cooing to BERT) 
No, you're quite right. I shouldn’t want to see him now. I'll 
just remember him‘as he was, poor thing. 


BERT. That would be much better. 


MISS TIPTON. (Turns to Jay) And poor Arthur—his son, 
you know— (Turns front) Ever since Mr. Troybalt de- 
parted he’s been doing nothing but run up and down, smash- 
ing mirrors. (To Jay) He says he always wanted to. (To 
BERT) Yes, it’s—it’s very lively there right now. Well, -I 
must be going. Goodnight. (She turns and opens front door. 
She is almost out when she sees someone outside coming 
towards her. She quickly closes door, turns hesitantly back 
to BERT; and then, apologetically) Someone is coming, and 
you know I am afraid they might be from Mount Miracle. 
(Purses her lips) I’m really not supposed to be off duty until 
twelve. Do you suppose there is any other way I might leave ? 


BERT. (Moving below toward door p.r.) The door here leads 
to the street through the garage. (She crosses quickly behind 
him. As she passes, yay ad libs “Goodnight.” She pauses in 
doorway, blinking anxiously up at BERT.) 


MISS TIPTON. Thank you. You have no idea how confused 
everyone is up there. You won't tell them I’ve been here, will 
, ? 
you: 


BERT. (Humoring her) Not a soul. 


MISS TIPTON. (Reaches out, pats his arm gently) Oh, thank 
you. Nighty-night. (She exits quickly. pert closes door be- 
hind her, shakes his head.) 


BERT. (To JaY) Corpse-crazy. (Knock is heard at the front 
door) Sometimes they come in right off the street. (Knock is 
repeated) Coming! (BERT crosses below table to front door, 
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collared merchant who likes whis steaks and the 

old-time religion. Pretended astonishment) Why, it’s the 
pea | (To Jay, who replaces whiskey bottle on table, 

chastely) Come in, friend. An itinerant tradesman has come 

to join us. (SAM WILKINS enters, takes situation in with a 

a glance. He looks pleased at what he sees. Bert closes 
oor.) 


Opens it to admit SAM WILKINS, a potn-niltoamts tight- 
ey, 


sam. (Coming in two steps) You boys hanging one on, eh? 
BERT. We're not hanging it. 
jay. We're setting it in concrete. 


saM. (Crossing above chair v. of table 
be a bunch of drunks around here. 
comes down three steps from door.) 


ased) Getting to 
ing special? (BERT 


jay. If your store faced north instead of south eter ed know 
how special. (Hissing it) The light on Mount 

gone out! 

saM. (Startled, turns to look out window) Hell it has! 


yay. (Nodding) And there’s a rainbow in the sky. It ends 
right back there— (Points to embalming room) —in a pot of 
gold seven feet long. 


saM. (Looking toward embalming room, stunned) Glory be! 
(To Bert) You—you got him? 


BERT. (Righteously) He has availed himself of our services. 


sam. (Crossing to BERT; really delighted) Well, congratula- 
tions! (Wrings Bert's hand vigorously) Praise the Lord! 
All things come to them who wait! 


BERT. (Courteously) Would you like to see him? 
sam. (Hastily) No, no! Thanks just the same. 
BERT. Well then, will you have a drink? 

sam. Yes! 

yay. (Warningly) That's a mistake, Bert. 

sam. (Crossing above table; to yay, hurt) Why so? 


yay. Because you're an immoderate drinker. And you are an 
immoderate drinker because you are immoderately religious. 
I don’t approve of either. 


sam. Now that’s a hell of a crack to make! 


yay. I can always tell when a new revivalist is coming to 
town by the way you begin to accumulate sins. 


saM. (Protesting) Now wait a min— 


yay. (Sternly) It’s true, Sam, and it’s monotonous, and it 
makes you a difficult guest at a drinking. You have so much 
more incentive than the rest of us. 


saM. (As he drops his hat on desk and gets chair x. of desk 
.and places it above table) Maybe so. But it says right in the 
Bible that “More joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth than over ninety and nine just persons.” And I’ve 


caused an awful lot of joy in my time. (Sits down comfort- 
ably.) 
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BERT. (Stares toward desk; vaguely) I'll see if I can find a 


glass. 


sam. Don’t bother, Bert. Bottle’s fine with me. (Grabs bottle, 
takes healthy swig, then shakes head thoughtfully. BERT sits 
L. of table) So you finally hit the jack-pot! Well, by God, 
isn’t that fine! Signed, sealed and delivered. 


yay. (Nodding) With an apple in his mouth. 


“Wheresoever the carcass is, there 
Says so right in Mat- 


saM. (Lifts bottle) Well- 
will the eagles be gathered together. 
thew. Drink on that one. (He drinks.) 


BERT. First I was a vulture. (Pleased little nod) Now I’m an 
eagle. 


sam. You'll make a fortune, Bert! 
pert. (Reverently) Thousands 
saM. I'll bet you really turn out a job on him, too. 


BERT. (With simple sincerity) It’s a challenge, Sam. I don’t 
deny that. But I’m going to rise to it. (With dedication) I'm 
going to do the goddamndest job any undertaker ever did. 
(With passion) You won't be able to chip him with a pick- 
axe when I get through. I’m going to weatherproof him like 
the First Baptist Church! 


saM. (Envious awe) What an opportunity! Halleluja, what 
a showcase ! 


BERT. Have another drink 


saM. Don’t care if I do. (Takes bottle, flourishes it in a sing- 
ing toast) “I’m a pilgrim, and I’m a stranger, I can tarry, I 


eileen darby—graph house 





JAY: You suffer from the occupational disease of honest men. 
You just haven't any money. 
Walter Abel, Thomas Mitchell. 
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can tarry but a night.” (Drinks) 


yay. And what a night. 


BERT. Biggest night of my life. (/ndicating others) And what 
a splendid group of men I have to share it with. What a 
superb blending together of the best of everything we repre- 
sent. 


SAM. Sure do. Protestant, too 

BERT. You certainly are Protestant, aren't you, Sam? 

sam. Goddamn right. (70 Jay) What are you? 

yay. I'm a sunworshipper 

Lifts bottle) I'll drink on 


SAM. Finest people in the world 
that. (Drinks. ) 


BERT. We're the blessed of the earth 


yay. We stand at the apogee of history. The absolute apogee 
Think of all the trouble we're the result of 


BERT. (Reverently) Our forefathers died 
SAM. Mine, too Every damned one of ‘en Grabs bottle) 
I'll have another drink on that. (Takes a healthy swiq. ) 


BERT. Me, too. (SAM finishes his drink, wipes his mouth, 
pours one for BERT, and settles down contentedly for an argu 
ment.) 


SAM. Tell you what. I got a real stinger for you. If you had 
to take one or the other, which would you be—white or 
Christian ? 


BERT. (Drink in mid-air) Hul 


SAM. (Contentiously) Whats or Christian. One or the other 
Take your pick. (Winking to yay) I used this one on Rever 
end Brownley. Had him aa ng like a seal. (Back to BERT) 
Go on—which? 

I’d rather be 


BERT. (Hesitantly) Well With courage ) 


white. 
SAM (Deeply sh cked ) Ar } eathen? 


BERT. I wouldn’t have to be a heathen. Take Robert G. Inger 
sol. He wasn’t any heathen 


SAM. Hell he wasn’t! He was a proselyting heathen. That's 
the worst kind. What’s so fine about being white you'd turn 
heathen for it? 


BERT. (Defensively) Well, it’s a nice color. I like it. (With 
dignity) Also it’s handier being white 


SAM. How do you mean? 
BERT. It’s so convenient 


saM. (Triumphantly) There you've got it! For a little bit of 
convenience you'd sell your immortal soul. Sell it right out to 
the devil. And why? Just so’? you can run around with a 
skin looks like the underside of a fish! (To yay, confidential- 
ly) That’s what the world’s coming to, you know that, don't 
you? Devil’s moving in on us from all directions, harvesting 
lost souls like a politician at a baby show. (Back to BERT: the 
clincher) Besides, you're not white anyhow. You're pink! 
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BERT. (Puts glass on table) All right, which would you rather 
be? (BERT and yay look at sam. Short pause, then:) 


sam. (Devoutly) Whatever the Lord wills. And I’m proud to 
say he willed me to be just what I am—a native son of the 
greatest State in the greatest country the world ever saw! 
(Grabs bottle) Well, it’s just about time for one more— 


yay. (Warningly) Sam. . . 


sam. —drink! (Gulps it down, removes bottle from mouth 
and puts it down. Rises, gets his hat and starts for front 
door) All right, all right, I'll go. I had some reason for stop- 
ping here. (Midway, turns to Jay) I'm no damn wino goes 
around cultivating people just because they happen to have 
a bottle. (Remembers, crosses back above table; to yay) Oh, 
yes. Forget what I told you about Buddy Gwynne. 


Bert. (Quickly) About his stealing? 


sam. Yes. Wasn’t Buddy at all. Was Joe Parks. Caught him 
cold tonight. Been doing it right along. Even kept books on 
each day’s take, figuring he’d pay it back some time. 


yay. Did you fire him? 
saM. Hell, no. I’m through firing people for a while. 


BERT. (Thoughtfully) Well, what did Buddy say when you 
fired him? 


sam. Oh, he never admitted it, I'll hand him that. But he 
didn’t deny it, either. He just kind of grinned at me and said 
“What difference does a few dollars make one way or the 
other?” (Gesture) Well, that did it! (Hastily) Naturally I’m 
going to take him back. (Looks at bottle) Well . . . I've 
got to be going, I guess. (Crossing to front door) Goodnight. 
Thanks for the— (SAM is just opening door when it bursts 
full open to admit Laurie, who collides with him.) 


LAURIE. (Very short of breath) Oh, excuse me, Mr. Wilkins. 


sam. (His arms around her, grinning) My fault. You make 
a nice armful, Laurie. Goodnight. (He exits and goes off t. 
LAURIE, who looks flushed and lovely and quite excited, starts 
rapidly across room toward door L.) 


LAURIE. (Gaily, as she goes) Hello again! 
BERT. Is the dance all over? 


LAURIE. (Pausing, and coming back to t. of c.) Oh, no! I 
tried to get away with wearing my new slippers, and Buddy 
found out— (Again starting for L. door) —so I had to come 
back for the old ones. 


BERT. (Rises; crossing to her, outraged) Do you mean to say 
he even tells you what kind of shoes you can wear? 


LAURIE. (Crossing back to meet him v. of c.; hastily, a gush 
of words) Oh, he’s perfectly right, Father. He always 1s. 
(Thrusts foot out from beneath skirt for them to see slip- 
pers) The heels are too high, and they’re not broken in. I 
almost stumbled during our rehearsal. (Starting again for 
door) Excuse me for being out of breath. I ran most of the 
way. 


BERT. (Crossing to her, glowering) Didn't he even have the 
decency to come back with you? 


LauRIE. (At door L.) He didn’t have time. He’s talking to 
the orchestra about the music. He’s terrible about music. I've 
got to hurry. (With a bright smile, she exits.) 

BERT. (Below sofa) Why, she—she does everything he wants 
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her to! He’ll be telling us what I should feed her next. 
yay. He does appear to be something of a perfectionist. 


BERT. What comes over a girl to make her behave like this? 


jay. (Deliberately) Well, speaking as a doctor, we have some 
pretty good theories, developed under careful observation 
and extending back roughly to— (LAURIE re-enters, starts 
jor front door. BERT ignores JAY, whirls om LAURIE. JAY 
finishes to himself) —to the period of Adam and Eve. 


BERT. Laurie! 
LAURIE. (Stops, surprised, midway across to door) Yes? 


BERT. (Carefully) Do you remember what we were talking 
about tonight ? 


Laurie. (Doubtfully) Why— (Nodding head too quickly, 
comes back to him) —why, yes. Yes. 


BERT. (/fis arm on her shoulder, leading her down two steps) 
Well, something—pretty good has happened to me since then. 
And—uh—and you're going to New York. (Laurie looks 
startled) To study—or dance or do whatever you want to 
do. It'll be a graduation present. And you can stay as long 
as you wish 


LAURIE. (A little shocked and terribly anxious to exit) Why 
—why, that’s wonderful, Father! I—I'm so excited we'll— 
we'll have to talk about it when I get home! (Backing toward 
door) I—I don’t know what to sey’ We go on any minute, 
Father, and I've just got to get back! 


BERT. (Quietly) All right. Run along. And—good luck in the 
contest. (At door Laurie pauses, looks back at him, is sud- 
denly stricken with self-reproach. Quickly she moves back 
to him, stands before him, looking straight into his eyes.) 


LauRIE. Oh, Father! You shouldn't have done it. But—thank 
you very much. (Hugs him, kisses him tenderly on cheek, 
then turns and flies out of the room like a bird. Bert stands 
watching her exit quietly a moment, then crosses up to front 
door. yay has been observing the exchange alertly and not 
altogether approvingly.) 


BERT. (Dazed and trying to kid himself) Did you see that 
look on her face? She didn’t know what to say. She was just 
bowled over! (Turns to yay) Wasn't she—bowled over— 
Jay? 


yay. (Gently) Sure she was. 


BERT. (Crossing below table) 1 felt I didn’t dare wait until 
graduation. And I was right. Did you ever stop to think how 
many girls have been thrust into marriage beds they'd never 
have chosen if there’d been any other place to go? 


yay. (Noncommittally) Um-hum-m .. . 


BERT. (Sitting L. of table) It gives you a funny feeling, hav- 
ing a little money. Being able to help your children when they 
need it. (From off L. the sound of a car appoaching and stop- 
ping with brakes screeching. ) 


jay. (Pouring two more) Yes, I guess so. 


BERT. (Dreamily) That look on her face . . . that’s all I 
want, Jay. (Outside, the sound of a car door being slammed 
shut.) 


yay. (Handing him drink) Here. 








Bert. (Frowning) And that Buddy—what gets into a kid to 
let himself be branded a thief for something he didn’t do? 
Maybe he just doesn’t care. What do you think? (Knock at 
front door) Come in. (DR. ROLFE WILLOW and COL. JARED 
RUMLEY unceremoniously enter room, talking as they come 
DR. WILLOW, personal physician to the deceased, is a trim 
man in his late thirties, carefully groomed, pinkly clean and 
almost femininely fastidious. He wears clear, rimless glasses. 
COL. RUMLEY, second in command of the Troybalt enter- 
prises, is tall, solid, gray, incisive, selfpossessed and chilly 
He is clad in a conservative suit, white shirt, dark tie and 
gray homburg. His eyes are shrewd, his chin firm and his 
bearing energetic and disciplined. ) 


RUMLEY. (Coming in to L. of BERT, confronts him) Where's 
Mr. Hutchins? 


Bert. (Chastely) I’m Mr. Hutchins. (Jay quickly hides bot- 
tle under table. ) 


RUMLEY. My name is Rumley. Colonel Jared Rumley. (BERT 
and yay rise, JAY slowly moving over to R., sits on hench; 
WILLOW crosses down Rk.) I'm Mr. Troybalt’s associate. This 
is Dr. Willow. 


BERT. (Crossing to wWILLow) Oh, yes, we've spoken on the 
phone. (Shakes hands. Indicating yay) And this is Dr. Stew- 
art. (Brief nods and greetings are exchanged. From this 
point to end of scene, BERT is a completely different man 
eager, humble, solicitous, pious, consoling and cheerful— 
priest, pollyanna and whore in equal parts. During the fol- 
lowing, DR. WILLOW uneasily paces around room.) 


RUMLEY. (A man of purpose) There's been a great deal of 
confusion at Mount Miracle tonight, Mr. Hutchins. (BERT 
turns to him) I want to know who called you to come for 
the body. I arrived late and Dr. Willow— (Glaring at wit- 
Low) —was off the premises for the moment. 


BERT. I wish I could help you, Colonel. (wiLLow crosses 
above and around to chair v. of table) But, as I explained to 
Dr. Willow, he didn’t identify himself. 


RUMLEY. You said “he.” It was a man then? 
BERT. Well, it could have been a man. 


RUMLEY. (To wWILLow) It must have been Arthur. 
BERT. (Indicating size of small boy) The boy? 


RUMLEY. (Witheringly) Mr. Troybalt’s son is sixty-three 
and of failing mind. 


BERT. (Abashed) Oh. Well . . . time passes . 
RUMLEY. (Brusquely) I don’t mind telling you this whole 
mix-up is a great inconvenience to us. He had planned to call 


the firm of Farnsworth and Long in Denver. (wILLow moves 
over to front door.) 


BERT. Farnsworth and Long is a very old firm. Of course, we 
feel here that there’s a certain monotony about their work, 
but, of course, if one likes that sort of thing— (Shrugs elo- 
quently. ) 


RUMLEY. (Crossing below to p.L. BERT follows, impatiently) 
I don’t care to discuss the secrets of your profession with 


you. Now that he’s here there’s nothing for it but to go 
ahead. 


BERT. (Exactly. Tenderly) Do you feel like discussing the 
details at this time? 


RUMLEY. I certainly do. 
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BERT. (Crossing up behind desk) Then if you'll be good 
enough to convey to me the wishes of the family . . . (Gets 
pen and starts writing on pad.) 


RUMLEY. (Crossing up to L. of desk, all business) The body 
will lie in state at Mount Miracle on the day before the 
funeral. The Governor will provide a guard of honor. ( wIL- 
LOW paces D.L.) 

BERT. (Looking up) How nice! And... when will the 
funeral be? 


RUMLEY. (Whipping paper from pocket) At Mount Miracle 
either Wednesday or Thursday. 


BERT. (Doubtfully) That’s quite a long while. 


RUMLEY. We have to hold it up because of the people in- 
volved. (Begins to read off details rapidly) Bishop Froubert 
is flying from New York to conduct the services. Congress- 
man Diemas will deliver the eulogy. 


BERT. | thought he was in jail! 
RUMLEY. (Stonily) No, he’s out on appeal. (Back to list. 


BERT stops writing, comes around to RUMLEY’S R.) The more 
patriotic veterans’ organizations will be represented, of 
course, and the Dominican Republic is sending someone 
with a posthumous decoration. (To BERT) Mr. Troybalt was 
a great friend of the Dominican people. The various frater- 
nal orders which have honored Mr. Troybalt will send dele- 
gations— (Back to list) Elks, Lions, Moose, Owls, Eagles 
and so forth—and we’re almost certain we can find a repre- 
sentative from labor, too. There will be twelve regular and 
one hundred and twenty-six honorary pallbearers. 


BERT. (To JAY, carried away) What a funeral! 
RUMLEY. What? 


BERT. (Correcting himself, to RUMLEY) I mean, what a really 
nice funeral. 


RUMLEY. Do you think you can handle it? 


BERT. (Devoutly) I’m positive I can handle it! Where will 
the burial be? 


RUMLEY. Some time ago Mr. Troybalt purchased— (Pauses, 
frowns, turns; crossing to w1LLow) —what’s the name of 
that next mountain ? 


WILLow. Hawk’s Point. 


BERT. (Crossing to RUMLEY ; eagerly) Have you ever thought 
of our own cemetery here north of town? It’s a beautiful 
resting place and Mr. Calahan could put you up some simple, 
dignified little thing in marble like the Parthenon and— 
(WILLOW crosses and goes above table.) 


RUMLEY. Mr. Troybalt will be buried at Hawk’s Point! 


BERT. (Disappointed) Oh. 


RUMLEY. And now, do you have any way of getting a proper 
casket? (BERT and Jay exchange looks.) 


BERT. (Determinedly) Colonel Rumley, I have a proper 
casket. Solid bronze, sterling silver handles, full inner-spring 
couch, down-filled, silk-tufted, hand-embroidered, self-seal- 
ing, weather-proof and lacquered! 


RUMLEY. Well—is it durable? 
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Bert. (Incredulously) Bronze? The Metal of the Ages? 
RUMLEY. I guess it'll be all right. 


Bert. You'll be delighted with it. Mr. Troybalt, too. (To 
WILLOW as he crosses to L. of desk) And now, Doctor, while 
you're here, if you'll be good enough to fill out the death 
certificate. (WILLOW crosses around R. and behind desk whil- 
RUMLEY checks over his list, moving down L. From a desk 
drawer BERT brings out forms and arranges carbons, cooing) 
Here are the blanks—and here’s a pen. (WILLow sits down, 
picks up pen, grows thoughtful for a moment.) 


wiLLow. (Uneasy) You're pretty well along with the em- 
balming, eh? 


BERT. (Murmuring) Oh, yes. Well along. Weil along. 


wiLLow. (A glance at yay) I presume rigor mortis—set in 
rather quickly ? 


BERT. Oh, yes. At that age, you know, the condition of the 
muscles and all—it generally does. (WILLow nods vaguely, 
starts filling out certificate. RUMLEY makes notes on his list. 
yaY watches proceedings with a sardonic eye. BERT hovers 
over WILLOw like a fond but anxious midwife. This is the 
moment which HORTON PAIGE chooses to burst into room, 
full of healthy animal spirits.) 


HORTON. (Slams door shut, triumphantly clutching his copy; 
happy roar) I’ve scooped the world! Scooped the whole 
world! Gonna get as drunk as a fiddler’s bitch! (Sights the 
strangers) Oh, excuse me! (A little moment of silence, while 
all gaze with various degrees of reproach at the unfortunate 
HORTON. ) 


BERT. (Covered with confusion as HORTON backs away above 
table to R.) Why—ah—that’s just our Mr. Paige. He’s 
editor of the Sentinel. (A churchly laugh) And you know 
how newspapermen are! 


RUMLEY. (Grimly) Um-m. 


HORTON. (Stricken) Do. (He slinks over to Jay, where he 
sits down, trying to be inconspicuous. He and Jay there- 
after conduct an animated conversation in inaudible whis- 
pers, with many covert glances at BERT and his distinguished 
visitors. While witLow is still filling out form, the phone 
rings.) 


BERT. (Crossing below to r. of desk, reaching across for 
phone) I'm so sorry. (Picks up receiver) Hello? Yes. He's 
here. (To wiLtow) It’s for you, Doctor. 


WILLow. (Frowning) Very well. (He takes phone. BERT, with 
light, idiotic steps, crosses D.L., below RUMLEY, turns, looks 
up at RUMLEY, who has been staring at him. BERT quickly 
covers with a broad grin) Willow speaking . . . She is, eh? 
.. . Well, put her to bed and I'll give her a sedative when 
I get back. (BERT crosses back to desk. RUMLEY continues to 
stare at him for a moment, then back to his notes) Only a 
few minutes . . . Right. (Hangs up, speaks impatiently to 
RUMLEY) What a night! Miss Tipton has come down with 
hysterics. (BERT and yay exchange startled glances.) 


RUMLEY. (Not too interested) How can they tell? 


WILLow. (Finishing form) There you are. (Rises, crosses to 
L. of front door.) 


BERT. (Crossing below to x. of desk) Thank you so much. 
RUMLEY. (To BERT as he goes. WILLOW Opens door) We'll 
drop by in the morning to see how he looks. (Violent gestures 
and throat-clearing from JAY.) 
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BERT. (Crossing below desk to i. of desk) Ah— (Melodi- 
ously) —Colonel Rumley .. . ? 


ta a (He is almost outside; comes back three steps) 
es? 


BERT. (Crosses up to RUMLEY, as if reciting the rosary) I'm 
sure you understand how I shrink from introducing a sub- 
ject like this—particularly in this solemn moment. . . 
RUMLEY. (I/rritably) What subject? 


BERT. (Devoutly) Money. 


RUMLEY. Oh, yes, of course. How much’ll it be? (wILLow 
closes door.) 


BERT. (Seductively) I hope you appreciate the alarming—I 
might almost say the tragic—rise in costs which has occurred 
in our work over the past few years. For example— 
(Shrug ) —the sarcophagus alone will come to—ah— (Blurts 
it out fearfully) —twelve thousand dollars! 


RUMLEY. (Thoughtfully) Um-hm-m. 
BERT. And then of course there’s labor—how that’s gone up! 


RUMLEY. Well, let's say twenty thousand. That cover it? 


BERT. (Slack-jawed) Why—why, yes! I’m almost sure I can 
squeeze through on that. (He titters helplessly.) 


RUMLEy. Very well. Goodnight. (wILLow opens door. RUM- 


LEY starts again for door, witLow trailing dutifully behind 
him.) 


BERT. Goodnight. Thank you. (RUMLEY and WILLOW ezit. 
BERT steps outside of door, with voice rising to ecstasy) And 
God bless you. God bless you! (The instant pert closes door 
behind them, HORTON leaps from his seat, rushes over to the 
stunned BERT, thumps him on back, and wrings his hand.) 


HORTON. Congratulations ! 


yay. (Rises, crosses above table) You handled it like a 
veteran! (Gets bottle from floor, places it on table.) 


BERT. (Coming down a few steps below Lv. end of desk; 


dazedly) Do you have the feeling—I may have swindled him 
a little? 


yay. Swindle Rumley? Why, he’s a bigger crook than Troy- 
balt. Swindle and be damned to him! 


HORTON. Twenty thousand bucks! 


yay. You're rich, Bert. Rich! (pert stands alone, pale and 
dazed, happy and somehow chastened and changed. 


BERT. (Vowe remote) Yes, I guess I am. (Lower lip trem- 
bles; gulps) I’m rich . . . rich, that’s all . . . just rich... 
Get me Western Union. 

HORTON. (Moving toward phone) Western Union? 


BERT. (Jn daze) | stand right now at the peak of my career. 


HORTON. (R. of desk, dialling operator and into phone) 
Western Union. 


BERT. (Still dazed) I can never hope to top this moment. 
Never! 
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HORTON. (Bringing phone to t. end of desk while woiting 
for Western "Weies) The big; that can ha toa 
man in your line! (Into phone) Hello? Isabel? (To BERT, 
handing him receiver) Here. 


BERT. (Into phone) Isabel? Bert Hutchins. Got a straight 
wire. Ready? “American Mortuary Equipment Corporation, 
New York. Hereby exercise option one bronze coffin pres- 

ently Shale City Freight Depot. Coffin now mine. Signed, 
me.” (As he hands recewer to HORTON, who hangs up, still 
aed ) "Bye, Isabel. (To the world at large) Isn't everything 
—wonderful ? 


yay. How does it feel to be successful, Bert? 


Bert. (Looking off, eyes and voice intense) Succes is some- 
i d kind of pink .. . and it isn’t very 
heavy. 


HorTON. (Crossing above to u. of BERT) Why, that’s beauti- 
ful! 


Bert. (Nodding, eyes still distant) And I think it has man- 
goes hanging from it! (yay hands a glass to BERT, another to 
HORTON, who seizes the opportunity he has been waiting for. 
JAY crosses up to x. of desk, gets a glass, sits above table, 
pours one and drinks. Bert sinks into sofa, absorbed in 
chaste and beautiful thoughts.) 


HORTON. There’s nothing in the world like handsome gram- 
mar. (Takes copy from his pocket, sitting L. of table) Now 
you take this. One of the hottest little news stories ever hit 
the AP wires. Makes William Allen White look like a school- 
boy. (Drinks, clears throat, begins to read) “Tonight at 
thirty-two minutes after nine o'clock, while the residents of 
this small Colorado town were resting from their labors and 
preparing to retire, the miracle of death came to Mount 
Miracle.” (Looks up, pleased; to yay) Fancy, eh? How 
much prose can yo y for a nickel? (Back to reading) “It 
came to John Troy Shale City’s leading citizen, much as 
he would have wished for it to come—as he lay in his white- 
columned bed which is located in his sumptuous bedroom 
midway between his pipe organ and his favorite soda foun- 
tain.” (Looks up egar ; to. ya¥) You can really live a story 
like this, can’t you! 


BERT. (Whose face has been growing steadily blacker) It’s 
all your fault! 


HorTON. (Startled) What's that? 


BERT. (Rising; bitterly) Bursting in here bellowing about 
fiddler’s bitches! (Crossing to v. of c.) You got me rattled! 


HwoRTON. I don’t follow. (To yay) Do you? 


Bert. (Crossing to HORTON ) I could have got thirty thousand 
if I'd asked. Twenty thousand was his figure! They always 
put it low! I might even have gotten forty! (Turns away to 
sofa, an anguished moan) Oh, my , I’ve lost twenty 
thousand dollars! 


HORTON. (Rises, crossing to BERT) Aw, Bert, you shouldn’t 
feel like that. 


BERT. (Turns to HORTON) I do, though. I feel exactly like 
that. 


HoRTON. Why, the way it is you'll make at least ten thousand 
dollars, won't you? 


BERT. Twelve thousand. 
HORTON. Twelve thousand dollars practically clear profit! 
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That's a nice piece of change. 


BERT. What about my work? That counts for nothing, I pre- 
sume ? 


HORTON. So you spend an hour or two. Give him a marcel 
wave— (BERT crosses above to chair L. of table) —and a pat 
on the fanny and he’ll look just fine. 


BERT. (Shudder of distaste) Don’t talk that way about him! 
You’re in the presence of death. 


HORTON. (Crossing to BERT) Hey, Bert, come out of it, boy! 
You never talked like this before. He’s no deader’n anybody 
else. 


BERT. (Chastely) No, but he’s different somehow. I feel so 
close to him. Having money’s not as simple as you think. 


yay. (Pleasantly) And how are you going to get that casket 
on top of Hawk’s Point—by derrick? 


BERT. (70 yaY) Yes! That’s just one example. (To HORTON) 
It'll take a bull-dozer to snake us up that road! I tell you this 
is not just simple undertaking. It’s an engineering problem. 
I'll have to have diagrams. 


HORTON. Okay, figure the whole thing’ll cost you another 
thousand, you've still got eleven thousand dollars. Just think 
about it for a minute. 


BERT. (Scornfully) Inflation dollars! (Crossing below toward 
L.) Worth about thirty-two cents apiece. 


jay. (Brightly) And then there’s income taxes. God, what a 
burden ! 


BERT. (Steps D.L.; crossing back to HORTON) Yes, income 
taxes! A man works all his life; first time he gets his head 
above water—wham !—governmnet takes it all away from 
him! 


HORTON. By God, I’m going to write an editorial along those 
lines ! 


yay. Be sure and mention that Bert stole the body in the first 
place. 


HORTON. Stole it? 


BERT. (Crossing above to yay; puts glass on table) Now I 
wouldn’t exactly say that, Jay. It was sound business prac- 
tice. A man smells oil some place, gets a lease, puts down a 
well and hits a gusher—you wouldn’t say he stole it, would 
you, just because he got there first? Of course not. You'd 
say he had the same kind of initiative that made this country 
what it is today! 


yay. This isn’t a drinking. This is a speech-making. (Pours 
and drinks.) 


BERT. (Crossing back to HORTON ) You know the trouble with 
politics ? 


HORTON. Wouldn’t be surprised at anything. 


BERT. It doesn’t attract the better class of people. You know 
how it is. People of means, being sensitive, just naturally 
recoil from it. 

HORTON. Every time. 


BERT. You know, Horton—I’ve been wondering if I hadn’t 
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ought to offer myself to the people. 


HORTON. You mean run for office? 


pert. Congress. It would be a sacrifice—but I can afford it, 
and we've all got to make sacrifices in this time of crisis. 


HORTON. No question about it. 


yay. This gives me a peculiar feeling. I'll bet that’s the way 
Congressmen really are made. 


Bert. (Nods) I'd need a good newspaper behind me, Horton 
—incorruptibly honest—utterly unafraid to tell the truth. 


HORTON. You'd have it, Bert. The whole truth and nothing 
but the truth! 


BERT. A newspaper founded on the great and indisputable 
principle that there are two sides to every question. 


HoRTON. Absolutely! Two sides to every question. 


yay. What about sodomy? 


HORTON. Pro-sodomy and anti-sodomy! (JAY pours one 
drink, which empties bottle, and drinks.) 


BERT. Shake! (BERT and HORTON clasp hands with deep emo- 
tion) Seal it with a drink. (BERT and HORTON start for bot- 
tle, but yay holds it up to their view.) 


yay. Gone. While you boys were taking care of the country, 
I was taking care of myself. (Puts empty bottle back on 
table.) 


BERT. I think I’ve got a little stashed away back here. (Starts 
toward embalming room up Rk.) Be with you in a minute, 


Horton. (HORTON, entranced by the oratory and the promise 
of whiskey, stands for a moment watching BERT until latter 
disappears into embalming room.) 


HORTON. (L. of L. chair, huskily) A great man and a great 
American. (Jay finishes his drink.) 


(Simultoneous action:) 


(HORTON Sighs, sits down L. (BERT enters embalming room, 


of table, thinks a moment, 
then pulls out his news story 
once more. He leans forward 
toward JAY.) 

HORTON. Now here’s a part I 
like: (Begins to read) “The 
spotlights winked out into 
eternal darkness, and the 
night seemed blacker than 
ever it had seemed before. 
By some mysterious means 
known only to wild creatures, 
the feeling of desolation 
spread even to the green- 
house, which lies some four 
hundred yards southeast of 
the main house, Serpents 
and pythons captured from 
the far places of a strife-torn 
world and brought to sanctu- 
ary in the peaceful surround- 
ings of Mount Miracle, broke 
their barriers and roamed 
disconsolately about the vast 
estate. One superb specimen 
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turns on the light, crosses to 
a cabinet which he opens, 
searches and robs of its bottle. 
A hand from within lifts bs 4 
of basket, hangs limply outside 
it. BERT turns to exit, absently 
ducks hand back in. At the 
door he freezes with sudden 
horror. He tiptoes like a cat - 
to basket, lifts lid again, fee 

Troybalt’s pulse. He starts. He 
feels his own pulse. He starts 
again. Almost frantically he 
claps lid back in place. For a 
moment he stands, bottle in 
hand, panting like an animal. 
Then, with a superb effort, he 
draws himself together. He 
turns to a small wall-mirror, 
inspects his pallid features, ad- 
justs the knot of his tie. Then, 
straightening himself and as- 
suming the most casually in- 
nocent air at his command, he 
snaps light out, exits, and 


of bull crocodile wandered strolls languidly up to Jay 
clear to the estate road, where and HORTON, interrupting 
he barked morosely until at- HoRTON’s recital at the point 
tendants—” indicated with :) 


BERT. (With guileless solicitude, a slight quaver in his voice) 
How about a nice big drink all the way around? 


jay. Good idea. (Bert carefully begins to pour. His hand 
trembles violently. He spills some.) 


HORTON. Careful there. (Accepts his drink) Thanks. (BERT 
i one for himself, carefully sits down x. of table, lifts 
glass.) 


BERT. Ho-humm! (They drink.) 


HORTON. (Resuming story) Listen to this . 
specimen of —” 


. . “One superb 


BERT. (With great guile, cutting in) Have you fellows ever 
thought about euthanasia? 


HORTON. Euthanasia ? 
BERT. Mercy deaths. 
HORTON. No, I haven't. (Turns to yay) Have you, Jay? 


jay. Not since I left college. It’s on idea that appeals almost 
exclusively to the young. 


HORTON. (Warningly) It’s no platform for a campaign in 
the Thirteenth District! 


BERT. (With dignity) I wasn’t thinking of it in a political 
sense. 


HORTON. Of course, a thing like that would be mighty good 
for your business. 


BERT. I wish you'd stop making jokes about my business. 
You don’t know the disappointments we run into. 


jay. (Cocks a curious eye at BERT) What's got you off onto 
euthanasia? 


BERT. (Vaguely) I was just thinking about what a relief it 
would be in some cases. 


yay. (Shaking head) Too big a margin for error. How can 
anybody decide who gets mercy-killed and who doesn’t? 


BERT. (Reasonably) Oh, there'd be a slip-up now and then. 
No system's perfect. 


HORTON. It’s not constructive. 


BERT. (Reverently) Think of the old folks. Our senior citi- 
zens. (Puts glass down) Do you realize that by 1960 there'll 
be more people in the United States over sixty-five than 
under thirty? That’s a very big economic problem. 


HORTON. (Impressed) He’s got something there. 


BERT. (Hopefully) Of course I have! (Turns to yay) And 
do you mean to say that if a man had reached his nineties— 
(Quick glance toward embalming room) given up for dead, 
practically—body wracked with pain—you wouldn’t have 
the ordinary human kindness to put him out of his misery? 


yay. (Firmly) Absolutely not. 








pert. (Pauses, then blurting it out) Then go on back there 
and ruin my career! (Points quivering finger toward em- 
balming room. A moment of silence, then:) 


yay. What? 


BERT. (Petulantly) Sure! He’s alive! He’s lying there just 
as warm as toast! 


yay. (Stunned) Are you serious? 


Bert. Yes! His heart’s going like a diesel engine. (yay rises) 
Pachooka-pachooka-pachooka ! 


yay. My God! (He turns, rushes for embalming room. 
HORTON lopes off after him, HORTON emitting queer little 
animal sounds of despair. Both arrive simultaneously beside 
basket. yay throws lid off, immediately begins to check pulse, 
listen to heart.) 


HORTON. (To BERT, pointing reproachfully at yay) Look at 
him! (BERT nods dumbly.) 


yay. (Without turning) He's alive, all right. 

HORTON. (A howl) But my story’s already on the wire! 
Printing presses are rumbling all over the world! Newsboys 
are hollering their little throats out! 


yay. (Turns to HORTON ) Get my kit! (HORTON rushes blindly 
out into main room, starts looking for kit.) 


BERT. (A moan) Twenty thousand dollars— Hey! Let’s not 
go off half-cocked! (Rises, rushes into embalming room.) 


yay. (Tersely) Bring some blankets. And a hot water bottle. 
(BERT dashes out, almost collides with HORTON, who runs in 
with kit. BERT exits, through door L., into living quarters. 
HORTON hands yay the kit. yay begins hastily to get into it.) 


HORTON. Let’s stop and think about this! 
yay. Find me another light bulb. (Jay opens kit, starts pre- 
paring a syringe. HORTON gallops out into main room, starts 


to unscrew one of the lights from lamps up x. He burns him- 
self ) 


HORTON. Ouch! What am I hurrying for? (BERT enters from 
door L. loaded with blankets ; starts for embalming room.) 


BERT. (As he passes HORTON) How’s it going? 

HORTON. (Unscrewing bulb with handkerchief) Thinks he’s 
Pasteur! Thinks he’s Aimee Semple McPherson! (BERT en- 
ters embalming room, unloads blankets, turns, sees that Jay 
is inserting needle.) 

BERT. (Accusingly) What's that ? 

yay. Adrenalin. 

BERT. A fine friend you are! 

yay. (/rritably) I took an oath, didn’t I? 

BERT. (Sneering) You and your oaths! 

jay. Get that bottle of whiskey. (BERT wheels, sprints out for 


whiskey. HORTON enters, juggling the still hot bulb from 
hand to hand.) 


HORTON. You've been seeing too many of those goddamned 
doctor movies! 
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yay. (Indicating bracket on back wall) Put it in that socket 
there. 


HORTON. (Complying) Great little reputation for reliability 
I'll have! (BERT enters with whiskey. New light goes on. 
BERT moves up to basket, peers into it. Jay ts watching his 
patient tensely.) 


BERT. (Unable to keep a certain satisfaction out of his voice) 
Doesn't seem to be coming round . . . does he? 


HORTON. (Hitting him) Wait a minute! If he’s alive, I’ve got 
a bigger story than ever! 


BERT. Yes. But what if he should die again after you sent it 
out? 


HORTON. (Crossing below basket) Jay—if he comes to, do 
you think he might die again? That is, right away? 


yay. He’d stand a good chance of it. 


HORTON. (Coming out into main room) Now, let’s get this 
straight. I send out a story he’s dead. Scoop. Then I send 
out a story he’s alive. Bigger scoop. Then he dies again. Now, 
how does that go? He’s dead! He’s alive! He’s dead! He’s 
in! He’s out! I don’t sound like a reporter, I sound like a 
referee ! 


CURTAIN 
ACT THREE 
SCENE: Same as Acts One and Two. 
TIME: Twenty minutes later 


The long, emaciated figure of JOHN TROYBALT re- 
clines on sofa, head and shoulders propped up with 
pillows. Sofa has been placed up and down stage L. 
of c. He is warmly covered with blankets and ap- 
pears to be sleeping peacefully. HORTON sits on chair 
p.L. He is staring with intense disgust at the re- 
cumbent magnate, whiskey bottle in one hand and a 
glass in other. He is considerably drunker. Jay 
stands x. of sofa, putting on his jacket, listening 
carefully to BERT, who is On phone, standing behind 
desk... 


BERT. (At phone) But, Operator, they'll want to get this mes- 
sage! ... Well, if that’s the way it is, I suppose there’s 
nothing you can do. Thanks for your trouble. (Hangs up. 
Speaks to yay, who has moved over to L. of desk) They've 
got a private number up there and a private switchboard 
and for all I know a private telephone company, too. No calls 
are being taken this morning. (Rises, crosses around to Rr. of 
desk, stands there a moment.) 


jay. Well, we've got to do something. (Moves to phone, 
dials.) 


HORTON. Serves him right. I’m a fatalist. We've all got to go 
when our time comes, and he’s an hour over-due right now! 
(Rises, crossing above sofa, to Jay with alarm) Hey—who're 
you calling? (BERT paces below desk to L. of C., listening to 
yay.) 


yay. (v. of desk, at phone) Hello, Mrs. Wilkins, this is Dr. 
Stewart . . . Very well, thank you. I’m sorry to disturb 
you, but I need a prescription filled. Could I talk to Sam? 
(BERT crosses back to r. of desk) Oh . . . Well, I did see 
him about an hour ago . . . No, he seemed fine then. 


HORTON. (Triumphantly, looking at TroyBALT) What'd I 
tell you? This man here is fated to go! 
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yay. (At phone) Yes, if 1 see him I'll be sure to tell him . . . 
Goodbye, Mrs. Wilkins. (Hangs up) Sam hasn’t shown up 
yet. 


pert. He’s probably over at Raso’s bar. 


yay. Well, let’s go and get him. (BERT gets coat. Jay gets hat 
from hook up R. and they start toward D.R.) 


HORTON. (Bottle in one hand, glass in other, crossing to desk; 
gloomily) You fellas are just making a lot of trouble for 
yourselves What if he isn’t there? 


BERT. (Stops above chair x. of table, as he puts coat on) Then 
we'll go to the police station and make them let us in. You 
can mix the prescription yourself, can’t you, Jay? 


yay. (L. of BERT) Sure. (Puts sympathetic hand on BERT’s 
shoulder) Feel all right? 


peRT. No. I feel funny. I’m acting against my best interests 
and I feel funny about it. Let’s go. (As he goes out r. door) 
We've got to get him back home, I guess. 


yay. (Following Bert) We'll think about that on the way. 
(BERT exits.) 


HORTON. (Crossing above table) Nobody cares how poor old 
Horton feels. Nobody gives a damn about him. 


yay. (At door) Watch him, Horton. See he keeps warm. 
We'll be back soon. 


HORTON. (Disgustedly) I’ll watch him. (jay exits. Sounds 
from garage indicate hearse’s departure. HORTON pours him- 
self a drink, gulps it quickly, puts bottle and glass on table— 
tragic soliloquy) Poor, miserable old Horton. Had hopes like 
anybody else. Had dreams. Had aspirations. (Bitter resigna- 
tion) No Pulitzer Prizes for poor old Horton. What a lousy 
Christmas you're going to have in six or seven months! 
(Turns upon TROYBALT) Why don’t you roll over and die, 
you old goat? (He is aroused by a series of soft, conspirator- 
ial raps on door: one, two—one, two, three—one, two— As 
he crosses to front door) Who’s that? 


SAM’S VOICE. (From outside) It’s Sam Wilkins, and I want 
back in! 


HORTON. What's holding you? (Opens door. sam enters, con- 
siderably drunker than when we last saw him, but not stag- 
gering and not too thick of tongue.) 


saM. (Comes in a step L. of HORTON, places both hands on 
his shoulders) Fine bunch of friends a man picks up along 
the road of life. Lead him into temptation, head him straight 
for the devil’s habitat, then throw him out. (Comes in two 
more steps. HORTON closes door and crosses above L. of sofa. 
SAM sees the sofa, reacts) Lord almighty—halleluja— What 
happened ? 


HORTON. Goddamndest thing you ever heard of. Jay brought 
him back to life. 


sam. (Unbelievingly) Oh, this is awful—this is terrible! 
Why, I was here just a little while ago and Bert Hutchins 
was the happiest man you ever saw. (Shakes head. A look at 
TROYBALT, then at bottle on table. Crossing above table) This 
makes me—need a drink. (He takes swig, then looks over at 
TROYBALT. ) 


HORTON. (Sympathetically) Sure. 
saM. (Still holding bottle) That’s him, huh? 
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BERT: Congratulations. I'm afraid your father's a litte tired 
tonight and perhaps—a little drunk. 


Thomas Mitchell, Robert Readick, Lois Nettleton, 
Walter Abel. 


HORTON. (Bitter) And I’m supposed to see he stays warm. 
saM. He’d be hotter than snake-spit on a glowing griddle if 


there was any justice left. What a hell of a thing to happen 
to Bert. Where is he now? 


HORTON. (Disgustedly) They’re out trying to find you to get 
a prescription. 


sam. (Pointing to TROYBALT) For him? 
HORTON. Yes. 
saM. Hell with ’em! I close at ten o'clock. 


HORTON. If they don’t find you, they’re going to have the 
cops let ’em in. 


sam. (Crossing to sofa, holding on to bottle ; irritably) God- 
damn that Jay, he’s always breaking into my store. (/adicat- 
ing TROYBALT) And what in the name of all the saints made 
him do a thing like this? 


HORTON. (Sadly) Oaths. False pride. How can you tell any- 
thing about a doctor? They’re all liars. 


saM. (Crossing to chair L. of table) Poor Bert, nicest feller 
in the world. He never did get any breaks. (Sits in chair.) 


HORTON. Make a great Congressman. 


saM. Trouble is he won’t charge enough in the first place, 
and then he gets too chicken-hearted to collect what he does 
charge. 


HORTON. (Nodding soberly) I'll bet he’s buried half the 
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people in that cemetery out there for nothing. 

SAM. Just too generous for his own good. (Softly) Gives 
you a funny feeling. Makes you wish there was something 
you could do for Bert, doesn’t it? (TROYBALT snores. ROTH 
of them turn automatically to study TROYBALT.) 


HORTON. Listen to him! (Leans over, inspects TROYBALT’S 
placid features) He even looks younger! 


saM. (Dolorously) The wicked flourish as the green bay tree 
HORTON. You know this puts me in a hell of a spot, too 


sam. How come? 

HORTON. I put a story on the wires he was dead. 
sam. Yeah? 

HORTON. Yeah! Best story I ever wrote. 


sam. (Judiciously) Well . . . coming back to life’s always 


a better story. 


HORTON. (Crossing above to r. of sofa) Sure. But old Laz- 
arus here’s so wobbly he may pop off any minute. Make a 
liar out of me again. You can’t build a career along those 
lines! (Shakes head) Nope. I've just got to wait and see if 
a trend sets in. 


saM. Everybody suffers from a thing like this. (Squinting 
over at TROYBALT) Mean-looking old bastard, isn’t he ? 


HORTON. (Looking, too) Sure is! 

SAM. (Speculatively) Nobody else knows he’s come to, eh? 
HORTON. Nobody but Bert and Jay and us. 

saM. (Shaking head) It’s not just Bert we've got to think 
about. A lot of people’ll be disappointed. Maybe it'll even 


disappoint the Lord, who knows? 


HORTON. I told Jay he ought to think it out first. I said the 
man’s time had come, and it wasn’t any of Jay’s business. 


sam. (Thoughtfully) Might be so. Might be so. How do we 
poor weak ignorant sin-sweltered mortals know it wasn't 
the Lord’s will for him to die? 


HORTON. / know damned well it was! 


saM. (Reasoning it through) And in that case, if Jay stepped 
in and upset things, why, he defied the Almighty 


HORTON. I tried to tell him and I tried to tell him. 


saM. (Remorselessly) And if he defied the Almighty, why, 
that’s blasphemy ! 


HORTON. Especially when everything was arranged and the 
death certificate all signed ! 


saM. (Quickly) How's that? 
HORTON. (Steps up above desk) Sure! Right here! (sam 
rises, holding bottle, moves over, studies death certificate 


carefully.) 


SAM. (L. of desk; softly) You know what I think? (Puts 
bottle on desk.) 
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HORTON. What? 


SAM 


Lord! 


I think Jay flew right spang against the will of the 


HORTON. Just like I told him! 


sam. (Triumphantly) And that’s a sin, Horton! That’s a 
loathsome sin and a hell-born abomination! 


HORTON. (Eagerly) Then we'd better get things straightened 
out before Jay gets back! 


saM. (Devoutly) If the Lord wills it, that’s exactly what 
we'll do! 


HORTON. (Over-stimulated) What would the Lord prefer— 
a slight chill or a clump on the head? 


saM. (Reproachfully) No, no, that’s not the way, Horton! 
HORTON. What's better? 

SAM. We'll pray him in! 

HORTON. We haven’t got enough time to pray! 


SAM. (Voice rising in pious resonance) Time! A million 
years is but the flicker of a mosquito’s eyelash in the sight 
of the Lord! Says so in the Bible. Oh ye of little faith! We've 
got time enough to move mountains and work miracles! 
Where’s that bottle? (Crossing toward table.) 


HORTON. (Crossing to and thrusts it at sam) Here it is. 


saM. (Above chair L. of table) Thank you, brother! Thank 
you! (Takes swig, keeps bottle) We'll pray him in just like 
they pray em down the aisle at a good hot revival when the 
holy spirit really begins to boil! I’ve seen it done a million 
times! (Clears throat) Oh Lord, we’ve got here a miserable 
unprincipled old reprobate . . . belly-side up and ready for 
the meat-packer— (Breaks off) I'd better have another 
drink. Throat gets awful dry when you really begin to sup- 
plicate! (Takes a swig) Got to work up speed and holler like 
all the hosts of Joshua! Got to lift up our voices like the 
sound of ten thousand golden trumpets! Join in with the 
hallelujas, brother, because we're going to pray a sinner 
home! Glory be! Blood of the Lamb! Halleluja! Here we 
go! (Hands bottle to HORTON. Sam lifts his arms on high 
and starts his chant with loud, sing-song sincerity. Neither 
his actions nor his words differ in any appreciable degree 
from those of a thousand earnest evangelists who wrestle 
mightily with the devil wherever a tent may be pitched in 
those vast back-water regions where rural ways verge upon 
the urban) Oh Lord, look down on this scabby and degen- 
erate old worldling. Worn his last clean shirt, wants to lay 
his burden down, wants to drop his carking cares. Open up 
your arms and take the old scamp home! Halleluja! Holler 
out the praises of the Lord! 


HORTON. Halleluja! 


SAM. (Clapping his hands) That's the way, brother, that’s 
the way to do it! Come to glory! Spirit’s moving through my 
veins like pitchblend sulphur! Tongues of fire singeing at 
my lips like the everlasting flame! Halleluja! (HORTON is 
gradually caught up in the cadence, his eyes fixed with glassy 
admiration upon SAM.) 


HORTON. Halleluja! 
SAM. (Crossing below to sofa, reasoning with the Lord) 
Now, here’s the way it is, Lord. This old prodigal’s no good 


to himself nor anybody else. 
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HORTON. (Fervent agreement, crossing above to L. of sofa) 
Amen! 


sam. Amen! Done nothing all his life but cankerize and spin 
the windy. He’s lustful, Lord, and he’s misbegotten and de- 
praved. All puffed up with pride, Lord, and steeped in devil- 
sweat till his mortification spreads out through the whole 
world like the poisonous fog in the pond-water swamps of 
the wide and wicked Nile! Glory, glory! Come, brother, 
shout glory! 


HoRrTON. Glory! 
saM. Shout halleluja! 


HORTON. Halleluja! (sam stops, turns and looks down at 
TROYBALT. What he sees disappoints him. He takes a deep 
breath, assumes once more the attitude of prayer.) 


sam. (Starting from scratch again) Oh Lord, devil’s puttin 
up a mighty stiff fight! Devil’s got all four toes in him, cook 
won't let loose! Halleluja! 


HORTON. Glory bound! 


sam. (Crossing above chair i. of table, a really crucial effort) 
Lord, his whole life through this old backslider done noth- 
ing for his brothers but go the rantan, bloviate and cock- 
strut! He’s laying here like a swelled-up shoat in the middle 
of a hot July! Almost five score years proliferating out on 
the backs of the poor! Get him off, oh Lord, kick him off! 


HorRTON. Halleluja! 


saM. (Crossing back to sofa) Halleluja! (He pauses, mops 
sweat off his brow, turns once more to examine TROYBALT. 
But the sleeping magnate stirs and seems to be getting better 
and better. sam looks perplexed and very grave. Then, with 
hastened tempo and redoubled vigor, he continues—to 
HORTON as he crosses above sofa) Hey, we've got to get down 
to business! We've got to pray like nobody ever prayed be- 
fore! Washed in the blood! 


HORTON. Washed in the blood! 
sam. Glory be! 
HORTON. Glory be! 


sam. (Starts to pray very fast; TROYBALT awakens, stirs, 
blinks; neither SAM nor HORTON notices. SAM crosses above 
to rR. of sofa) Oh, Lord, he never was anything but a grave- 
yard Christian—never was and never will be. Take him now! 
He’s just pining away, Lord, pining to find his way home! 
He’s scrubby, venal and debased, oh Lord! (TRoyBaLT lifts 
his head, stares at sam with dazed incomprehension) He's 
woe-begone and worthless—nothing but an ass-brained 
ganderish old toad, heart-scalded and heavy-laden, calling out 
to be relieved of his soul! 


TROYBALT. (Starts to lift his head; with awed wonder) 
Where am I? 


SAM. (Pushing him down with flat of his hand ; continuing, 
in chant) Lay down, brother, lay down and die! (Realizing 
something unusual has happened, sam looks down at Troy- 
BALT, reacts to his lively condition, rattles out his final, urgent 
plea) Glory halleluja, Lord, not much time left! Devil's 
power picking up like a vacuum sweeper! Can’t pray much 
harder, Lord, can’t pray much louder! All I can say is if 
you're going to take him, this is no time to hesitate! 


TROYBALT. (Trying to sit up) What the hell’s going on here? 
HORTON. (Pushing him back) Quiet! 
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sam. You’re dead, brother! You're dead! You're right down 
here in Bert Hutchin’s Undertaking Parlor, and we're pray- 
ing your black soul home! (Lifts arms and voice in a last 
despairing bellow, turns to x. two steps) Oh Lord— 


HORTON. (Tentatively) Sam . . 


. (sam drops his arms as 
if with relief, turns to HORTON. ) 


¢ 


sam. Yes, brother? What's that? (troyBa.t tries feebly to 
rise again, but HORTON pushes him back as casually as he 
would a curtain.) 


HORTON. (Crossing above sofa to sam) I don’t think the 
Lord’s got time for a job like this. He’s too busy. 


saM. (Panting) What do you suggest, brother? 


HORTON. I think He expects us to give Him a hand. 


SAM. (Wiping sweat from brow, crosses below to sofa) 
Could be! Could be! (Turns on TRovBALT, shouts at him) 
Do you feel like you're going to die, brother? 


TROYBALT. Me die? Hell, no! 


SAM. (Sing-song chant) Because if you do, then die now! 
What good are a few more days of misery and agonizing 
pain? 


TROYBALT. (Fuming) It’s not painful at all! 


SAM. (Incredulously) It ain't? (But before TROYBALT can 
reply, SAM has swung into horror-stricken supplication once 
more, crossing above to L. of sofa) Oh, Lord, this poor devil’s 
lost all sensation! Can’t even feel pain any more. 


TROYBALT. You're drunk! 


SsaM. (Paying him no heed) Oh Lord, we miscomprehended 
what you meant! But now we're ready to make the sacrifice, 
ready to bend ourselves to your will! Go on back there, 
Horton, and get Bert Hutchins’ chloroform! Speed this 
angel on his way! (HORTON hastens toward embalming room, 
placing bottle on table on his way. Sam’s tone in issuing this 
order is no different from that of his other exhortations: 
it is simply a logical part and extension of his prayer. He 
takes a deep breath, permitting TROYBALT time for only the 
briefest of interjections.) 


TROYBALT. (Weakly) Let me out of here! 


sam. (Matter-of-factly) Don't fret yourself, brother, what- 
ever the Lord wills, that’s what going to happen! “All 
flesh shall perish together and man shall turn again into 
dust.” Says so right in the book of Job! (With much more 
zeal, crossing above to x. of sofa) Now, Lord, let’s get this 
thing straight! Our good friend Bert Hutchins needs the 
money from the funeral of this child of iniquity— (HORTON 
returns with chloroform bottle) —who’s laying on the couch 
here just a-straining to defy your will! 


HORTON. (Jn same chant, as he crosses above sam to L. of 
sofa) Twenty thousand dollars, Lord! 


SAM. Twenty thousand dollars, Lord! (Momentarily jarred, 
turns to HORTON) Twenty thousand dollars! (With real 
holiness) Hear that, Lord, twenty thousand dollars for an 
old piece of carrion wouldn't make a snack for a half-weaned 
coyote! (HorTON unfolds and prepares a handkerchief, then 
places chloroform bottle on window shelf) Oh, Lord, when 
Abraham went up into the mountaintop, ready to sacrifice 
his one and only son, he'd a-done it, Lord, he’d a-gone right 
through with it, only you sent him a sign. So send us a sign, 
Lord, and send it quick, else you’re going to have a brand 
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new boarder, washed clean in the blood of the lamb and 
bound for everlasting glory! Halleluja! (Pauses briefly, 
looks carefully around room for a sign; sees none ; continues 
with pious resignation) Don’t see any sign, Lord, don’t see 
any burning bush, don’t see anything—! (Looks at HORTON 
and shrugs shoulders.) 


HORTON. (Bringing forth handkerchief) Here it is, brother. 
Just do it the easy way. (He has made no motion toward 
TROYBALTS nose.) 


TROYBALT. Stop this damn nonsense! They'll hang you for 
murder. 


HORTON. Why don’t you co-operate and make it suicide? 
Here! (He attempts to put handkerchief im TROYBALT’S 
hand. ) 


TROYBALT. (Pushing it away) Get that thing away from me 


HORTON. (Reasoning with him) There’s nothing to it at all. 
Just go like this. (To illustrate how easy it is, HORTON, with 
a sweeping gesturc, clamps handkerchief to his own nose and 
demonstrates the kind of deep breath required. He wobbles, 
seizes onto back of couch for support.) 


sam. Watch it, brother ! 
HORTON. (Weakly, indicating TROyBALT) He tricked me! 


TROYBALT. (Panting heavily) Wait a minute, it wouldn’t do 
your friend any good! I haven't got any money! 


saM. (Eyes briefly ceiling-ward) Hold it, Lord, hold it! 
(Back to TROYBALT) How’s that, brother—no money? 


HORTON. He's just trying to interfere ! 


saM. (Sternly) Sure the devil hasn’t tempted you into deceit, 
brother? (HORTON is still standing alarmingly close with the 
chloroform-soaked handkerchief, as if ready to use it at the 
slightest excuse. TROYBALT watches it fearsomely.) 


TROYBALT. (Voice cracking) The minute I’m dead the whole 
thing’Il blow up. (SAM and HORTON exchange perplexed 
glances; then sam bends over TROYBALT. ) 


saM. (Gently) You been diddling with the books, brother ? 


TROYBALT. (Handkerchief moves nearer) Yes, in a way 
There'll be nothing left but debts. Every company I own'll 
go smash! 


saM. (Dubiously) Hold her just a minute, Horton. (Phone 
rings.) 


HORTON. (Withdrawing handkerchief) He's just lying to 
save his dirty hide. 


sam. (Crossing above to v. of sofa) Yeh, I think so too. 
(HORTON moves to phone; into it.) 

HORTON. Hello? . . . Who? 
here? 


How’d you know I was 
SAM. (To TROYBALT) Sure you aren't trying to resist the ex- 
pressed will of the Almighty ? 

HORTON. (Hand over receiver) Oh my God, it’s the AP! 


(TROYBALT shows interest; HORTON speaks into phone) Yeh, 
I sent the story out. 


saM. (To TROYBALT) Sure you aren't lying just to prolong 
your misery and pain? 
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HORTON. (Into phone) Hold it just a minute! (He leaves 
desk, moves over to SAM and TROYBALT. ) 


saM. (To TROYBALT) Tell the truth, brother! Tell the truth! 


HORTON. (Peering down at TROYBALT) How do you think he 
looks ? 


sam. (Inspecting TROYBALT) He looks peaked. 

HORTON. (Rising; with resolution) Well, I drew my hand 
and by God I’m going to stand on it! (Returns to phone) 
Yep! Died at 9:32, right on the dot! 

TROYBALT. (Feebly) Stop him! Stop him! He’s ruining me! 
HORTON. (Hand over receiver) Make him shut up! 


SAM. (To TROYBALT) The man says shut up. 


HORTON. (Into phone) How's that? . . . Family? Oh, they’re 
all prostrated .. . 


TROYBALT. (Lifting his head; loudly) You'll start a panic in 
this country ! 


SAM. (Giving him a push) Quiet, brother! 

HORTON. (Into phone) Yes. I'll give you full coverage the 
minute arrangements are made. (Hangs up, a pleased smile) 
They said it was the most remarkable story they ever re- 
ceived! Just shows you how good I'd be if I ever got my 
facts straight. 

TROYBALT. (Despairingly) Every bank in the world will be 
gin to check my securities in the morning unless you call 


that story off! 


HORTON. (Moving over to sofa) Oh, hell, story’s been on 
the wires for two hours. They just wanted further details. 


TROYBALT. (A groan) Oh, my God! 


HORTON. (Frowning) You know, he looks like he’s telling 
the truth. 


sAM. I think so, too 


TROYBALT. Of course I am, you idiots! Why, they'll send me 
to jail. 


HORTON. Well . . . it can’t be for very long. 


TROYBALT. (A moan) I'd be better off dead. 


saM. (A reproachful reminder) We tried, brother. We were 
on your side. 


HORTON. (Leaning over TROYBALT) You could probably die 
before morning anyhow if you put your mind to it. (Temp- 
tingly) That obituary was a hell of a tribute. 


TROYBALT. Oh, shut up! And let me think! 


saM. You know, I don’t think this old piece of hell-bait 
understands his position around here. 


TROYBALT. Get me a pen and paper. 


sam. Going to confess your sins, brother? Get him what he 
wants, Horton. Going to prepare to meet your maker? 
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TROYBALT. (While HORTON gets materials) Yes, in a way. 


HorTON. (Handing pen and pad to TROYBALT) Look at him! 
I'll bet he’s figuring out way to swindle somebody right now. 
Hey, wait a minute. If he’s broke and dies here, Bert’ll get 
stuck for a charity funeral! 


sam. You're right! Be worse than not having him at all. Oh, 
this is awful! This is awful! (Addresses the Lord without a 
pause) Oh Lord! Save this saintly man from the everlasting 
arms of death! Give him strength, oh Lord, make him well! 
(Prayer is interrupted by the sound of approaching car. SAM 
stops, looks questioningly toward door.) 


HORTON. (Crossing up toward door and peeking out between 
blind and window vt.) Must be Bert and Jay. 


sam. (Crossing above sofa toward table, lifts voice to a 
startling bellow) Well, Lord, it’s just about time for—! 
(Cetches himself guiltily) Excuse me. It’s awful hard to get 
the spirit out of you once it comes . . . I was about to say 
it’s time for another drink. (Sound of a car door slamming 
is heard. sam takes a swig.) 


TROYBALT. (AS HORTON goes above to L. of sofa) Ah— 
gentlemen—I'd rather these newcomers knew nothing of our 
financial discussions. If you'd be so good. 


saM. (Above table, crossing to Rr. of x. chair; shrugging) It’s 
none of our business. 


HORTON. (With accusing complaint) Your voice gets stronger 
and stronger! (Front door bursts open. Bert enters, followed 


by DR. WILLOW, carrying doctor’s bag. He is closely followed 
by COL. RUMLEY. ) 


BERT. (Quietly, indicating couch) There he is, gentlemen. 
(WIILLOW and RUMLEY hasten to couch. They are in a great 
state of perturbation. WILLOW wins the sprint to TROYBALT’S 
side. BERT closes door and stands above desk and watches 
quietly. ) 


wiLLow. (A kind of wail) Oh, Mr. Troybalt, this is terrible! 
(TROYBALT Continues writing) But we found out how it hap- 
pened. (TROYBALT finishes his writing, looks up at WILLow. 
He is struggling with a natural deep inner anger, which 
policy dictates be not presently released. His resultant smile 
is somewhat sick and gaseous. SAM sits R. of table. HORTON 
crosses below sofa and up above table to bench—sits quietly.) 


TROYBALT. (Looking up at wittow) Well, good for you. 
(WILLOW attempts to examine TROYBALT. He pushes WILLOW 
away) Get away! 


RUMLEY. (Huskily, from L. of sofa) Needless to say, Mr. 
Troybalt—it’s a great relief to see you looking so—so— 


TROYBALT. (Helping him) Alive. (BERT crosses above desk, 
hangs his coat on hook up RK. and stands there quietly.) 


wittow. (As he bends down to get his stethoscope) Miss 
Tipton and I had an argument, and then she turned out the 
lights by mistake, she says—you know how scary she is any- 
how—and then somebody, we don’t know who yet, called the 
undertaker. (Stands up, fixing his stethoscope) We didn't 
even know they’d taken you away. And then when we called 
here— (Looking right at pert) They said you were em- 
balmed. (He attempts to listen to TRovBALT’s heart with 
stethoscope.) 


TROYBALT. (Pausing to keep control of himself) Well, some- 
one must have been a little careless. (Pushing WILLOW away 
from him) Get that thing away from me. 
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WILLow. You must remain absolutely quiet, Mr. T 
We'll have you out of here right away. (Picks up bag and 
crosses up, opens door and calls out) All right, men. 


TROYBALT. (Lifting hand) Just a minute. (ALL cease instant- 
ly; TROYBALT turns head to RUMLEY, speaks with pathos in 
his voice) Jared—I'’m going to die. 


RUMLEY. (Firmly) Let’s not even think about it, Mr. Troy- 
balt! (wiILLow replaces stethoscope and puts bag on desk.) 


TROYBALT. We've got to. You've never received full credit 
for all you've done for me, Jared. And now in my last hours 
I’ve seen to it that our accounts are squared. (Hands letter 
to RUMLEY, who reads it avidly. HORTON rises and goes be- 


“woes saM) Read this letter. It appoints you chairman of the 
rd. 


RUMLEY. (Pausing in his reading, deeply touched) Mr. Troy- 
balt! (Back to letter.) 


TROYBALT. But the other directors may be a little jealous of 
you, Jared. This letter explains that my long illness has made 
me incompetent to manage my affairs. That you have done 
everything. That you alone are responsible for the financial 
reorganization they admired so much— (Looking at sam 
and HORTON ) —including the bank loans—and the securities 
pledged for them. 


RUMLEY. I don’t deserve it. 

TROYBALT. Oh, yes you do! Now just sign it, Jared, to indi- 
cate that you accept sole responsibility. (RUMLEY takes pen 
from TROYBALT. ) 

HORTON. That’s not right! Don’t do it! 

saM. (While RUMLEY hastens to sign) Sh-h-h! 

TROYBALT. And to prove my incompetency and make sure all 
the credit is yours— (Enter two MALE NURSES pushing a 
chromium wheelchair. WILLOW motions to them to stop. They 
halt just inside doorway) —let Dr. Willow sign it, too. 
(RUMLEY Crosses above to R. of sofa. WILLOW comes down a 


step toward him.) 


DR. WILLOW. (As RUMLEY hands him letter and pen) Of 
course. (Signs it.) 


HORTON. But this old bastard is—! 


sam. Sh-h-h! “Fret not thyself because of evil men. A com- 
panion of fools shall be destroyed.” Says so right in the good 
book. 


TROYBALT. Where? 
sam. Right in the Book of Proverbs. 


TROYBALT. Very interesting. (Asking for letter) Now give it 
to me. (RUMLEY takes letter off writing tablet, folds tt and 
hands it to TROyBALT) We must drop it in the mail on the 
way home. 


RUMLEY. I scarcely know what to say. 
TROYBALT. You'll find words when the time comes. 


RUMLEY. (Vigorously shaking Trovpatt’s hand) Thank 
you! Thank you! That’s all I can say. 


TROYBALT. That’s enough. (ruMLEY lets go of his hand) Now 
I can rest. Let’s get out of here. 
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wILtow. (Quickly to Nurses) You may take him now. 
(nurses begin task. RUMLEY moves up to L. of desk. NURSES 
come down to Rr. of sofa with wheelchair and lift TROYBALT 
onto it) Careful there. 


HORTON. (Crossing to RUMLEY) Hey! Let’s have Bert’s pen 
back. (RUMLEY hands him pen and pad, goes up and stands 


outside door.) 


WILLOow. (As NuRSES put blanket over TROYBALT) Cover him 
well. 


HORTON. (To sam) You've got to watch ’em. (Replaces pad 
and pen on desk and moves down to table.) 


wiILLow. We'll have you home in a few minutes, Mr. Troy- 
balt. (As w1LLow gets his bag from desk and steps outside) 
All right—wheel him slowly. (NURSES comply.) 


TROYBALT. (Lifting his hand) One moment! (They all stop. 
He locks over to SAM and HORTON, a cold glint in his eye) 
“The wicked shall do wickedly ; and none of the wicked shall 
understand ; but the wise shall understand.” (Frosty smile) 
You'll find it right in Daniel. 


sam. Where? 
TROYBALT. Twelfth Chapter. 


SAM. Very interesting. 


TROYBALT. Hallelujah! (wimLLow gives signal. The NURSES 
begin to move wheelchair. TROYBALT and his retinue exit. 
jay, who arrives from street outside, stands aside as they 
pass through door. Then he enters, closing door behind him.) 


saM. (Rises, crossing around r., above table) Can you im- 
agine that! The devil quoting Scripture! Huh! 


HORTON. Yeah, and on my time, too! 


yay. (To BERT) I see you finally raised him, eh? (BERT nods 
and shoves sofa back to original position; jay tosses pill- 
box on desk and says) Well, there’s one prescription nobody 
needs. (Closes door) How was the old man feeling? ~ 


SAM. His mind was clear. (Jay crosses below desk and hangs 
hat on hook up R.) 


HORTON. (Crossing to L. of c.) If he doesn’t die before sun- 
up, I will. 


BERT. (Sudden sympathy) I'd forgotten about your story, 
Horton. It was all my fault. I was—a little eager. (He sits 
on L. arm of sofa.) 


HORTON. Forget it, Bert (To yay) Jay, if you could only 
make up your mind how long the old man’s going to hold out, 
I'd know what to do. 


yay. (R. of desk; shrugs) Sorry! 


HORTON. Well, I think I'll be getting back to the office. Stay 
there tonight and sweat this one out. (Grins) Want to come, 
Sam? I’ve got some bottled geods on hand. 


saM. (Crossing above table to HORTON) Never deserted a 
friend yet! But you know what I'd do if I was you? 


HORTON. Sure! Call on the Lord. 


sam. No, sir! You can handle this yourself. I'd write a story 
about all that diddling. 
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HORTON. (Stunned by the idea) Sure! Dead or alive, it’ll be 
the biggest thing since Sam Insull. Millions! Widows and 
orphans! (As he goes up and opens door) And I'll write it 
just like Lincoln Steffens! 


sam. Hallaluja! 


HORTON. (Arm in arm as he starts out with sam) Come to 
glory, brother! Let’s go! 


sam. “I’m a brother to dragons and a companion to owls!” 
Says so right in the book of Job! Goodnight. (He and 
HORTON exit, leaving door open, and go off L. yay stands 
watching them for a moment, then crosses below desk and 
closes door.) 


yay. What's this diddling they were talking about? 
BERT. Search me. My head aches. 


yay. (Crossing down L. of c.) Mine too. A little bit. You 
know that adrenalin isn’t going to hold him together too long. 
You'll probably get him back, now that they’re used to the 
place. 


BERT. I don’t want him back. It’s like living through a night- 
mare. My God, I’m as avaricious as a pack-rat! 


yay. A man has a right to a little avarice now and then. 


BERT. (Rises, crossing above table) Not that kind. Why, the 
way it is now, I’m a menace to the whole. community. One 
little cat-nap and it’s off to the mortuary with you. 


yay. (Crossing to sofa) We'd been drinking. 


BERT. Sure. Six drinks and I’m ready to turn cannibal. 
(Front door bursts open. LAURIE enters, a picture of lovely 
excitement, triumphantly bearing a silver loving cup. BUDDY 
follows her about two steps into the room.) 


LAURIE. (Breathlessly, and running to BERT) Look, Father! 
We won! (BERT slowly turns to face her. He is a little un- 
steady on his feet, and the weariness on his face just permits 
him to smile.) 


BERT. Well, Laurie. Congratulations. (Steadies himself 
against desk; touches hand briefly to his forehead, then) I'm 
afraid your father’s a little tired tonight, and perhaps—a 
little drunk. (Buppy closes door.) 


LAURIE. (A comforting little laugh) When I saw Jay tonight, 
I knew there'd be a drinking. 


BERT. (Apologetically) There’s been more than that, Laurie. 
There’s been a dreaming, too. (LAURIE slowly puts loving cup 
on desk) What I told you when you came back for your 
shoes—just—forget it. The thing I had in view—didn't 
develop. (LAURIE looks at him for a moment, her eyes filling 
with tears. Then she rushes into his arms, throwing her own 
around him.) 


LAURIE. (Sobbing) Oh—daddy! (Bert holds her and com- 
forts her, kis face filled with pain at what he takes to be the 
poignancy of her disappointment in the gift that didn’t 
materialize.) 


BERT. I shouldn’t have told you, baby—I shouldn't have told 
you until I was sure! (LAURIE uncovers her face and looks 
up at him, forced by his self-blame to make her confession.) 


LAURIE. Oh no, Father, it’s not that, it’s— (She breaks off, 
looks down at her left hand, which is in her father’s hand. 
BERT is gazing down at her wedding ring, which he has felt 
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as she withdrew from him.) 


pert. (Dazed) Oh! Why—you’re married. Aren't you, 
Laurie? 
LAURIE. (/n real distress) Yes, Father! You see—we're a 


team— (Looks over to Buppy, who takes a step toward her) 

and working together and all— (A cry for understanding, 
turns to BERT) —and I love him! (Buries her face in his 
shoulder. ) 


pert. (Arms around her shoulders, comforting her) Well, 
there—there couldn’t be a better reason. I was dead set 
against it—so it must’ve been the right thing to do. 


LAURIE. (Showing ring) Isn't it nice? 


Bert. (Lifts her hand and inspects ring closely) Yes. it’s a 
nice ring. I like wide wedding rings. (Looks up to puppy) 
You—you made a good choice, Buddy. 


LAURIE. (Still sniffing, hold ring out for yay to see) See 
Jay? 


yay. (Crosses to her; gently) It—it’s a fine ring, Laurie. 
(Turns to BuDpY, pats his arm) Congratulations, Buddy. 


puppDY. Thanks. 


BERT. Yes. Congratulations. Both of you. (To Laurie) Now 
tell me—when did all this happen? (Jay returns to sofa.) 


LAURIE. Tonight. We drove to Palisade after the dance. 


suppy. (A step toward them, helping his wife) You see, one 
of the out-of-town judges offered us a job at the Palladium 
in Denver, and we just had to take it. (Crossing to LAURIE, 
taking hold of her arm) So we thought that since we wanted 
to get married anyhow—and now that we're going away to- 
gether—to start working, you see—that we might as well 
get married right away. 


BERT. I see... 


(A little confused) Now what did you say 
about Denver? 


LAURIE. We're going to dance there at the Palladium. We 
open Monday. (BuDpy moves back a few steps.) 
BERT. But what about your graduation, Laurie? 


LAURIE. There are only three more weeks and my grades are 
high. I’m sure they'll graduate me. And if they don’t, what 
does it matter anyway? 


BERT. (A little dazed) Oh. Well, of course. You're quite right. 
I—I'll revise my question then. When are you leaving? 


BupbY. Tonight! 
BERT. (Startled) Tonight? 


BuDpy. Right away. We've got to catch the last bus. 


BERT. Why, naturally tonight. What’s wrong with me? (To 
LAURIE) You'll have to get—packed, won’t you, Laurie? 


LauRIE. (Nodding) I don’t need much for right now. We'll 
be back for a few days after we finish in Denver. 


BERT. Well—you’'d better hurry. 


Laurie. (Hugs him) Oh, Father, you’re wonderful! 
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BERT. (Releasing her) No. There's nothing to it. You see— 
I'm able to adjust myself to quick change. Go ahead. (LAURIE 
exits L. door, leaving BERT } puppy, both of them wn- 


certain and highly uncomfortable. Light on Mt. Miracle goes 
on) Well... 


yay. (Looking out window; to break the tension) I see God's 
hung out the morning star again. (ALL look at light; puppy 
looks with quick questioning curiosity to BERT. Light in upper 
L. window goes on.) 


BERT. (Deprecatingly) Oh, that’s nothing. That's just a little 
joke we have between us. (BUDDY nods, not quite understand- 
ing; BUDDY and BERT face each other uncertainly, both feel- 
ing awkward) Well, Buddy . . . 





Buppy. (Helpless gesture) Well, Mr. Hutchins . . . 
BERT. We—ah—we seem to be—related to each other, don’t 
we? 


Buppy. Why—yes. We do. (Buppy nods; jay starts for 
exit.) 


yay. I think I'll be going now. 


BERT. (Quickly) No, Jay. (Jay stops) We—haven’t finished 
our drinking yet. (To puppy) Jay and I have a drinking 
occasionally. Would you—like a drink, son? 


suppy. No thanks, Mr. Hutchins. She’ll be out in just a min- 
ute. 


BERT. (At a loss again) Well— (Happy thought) Won't you 
sit down? (Sudden recollection of the last time he asked 
BUDDY fo sit) Or if you don’t care to sit—why, just pace or 
—or anything you like. 
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Producer Lee Sabinson and Director Herbert Shumlin con- 
ducting the first rehearsal. 
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Buppy. (Sitting down, chair L. of table) Thanks. (Jay sits 


on sofa.) 


BERT. (Moving down to v. of c.) I've never seen you and 
Laurie dance together. That’s not right. I'll drive over to 
Denver and see you. (Crossing to puppy) What was the 
name of the place again? 


Buppy. The Palladium. 


BERT. (Thoughtfully) The Palladium. (He’s beginning to re- 
act to the shock now; adjusting himself to the fact it 1s really 
true. He turns vaguely to yay) They're dancing at the Pal- 
ladium, Jay. Laurie and—Buddy. Isn’t that nice? 


yay. (Nods) Very. 


BERT. (Back to Buppy, as he moves up to desk) 1 have only 
one question, Buddy. Maybe I’m a fool to ask it. But I’ve got 
to anyhow. (Pause to frame it, crossing back to Buppy) You 
didn’t marry her just to keep her as a partner, did you? Just 
because she’s got—talent ? 


RUDDY 
her! 


BERT. Well, that’s fine. That’s good. It’s pretty important, too. 
Secause it doesn’t sound like a very easy life you two have 
picked for yourselves 


puppy. We know that, Mr. Hutchins. It’s going to take years 
and we'll have to fight every step of the way. We'll never be 
as good as we hope to be, because in a thing like dancing you 
never are. But, believe me, we'll try! And we'll be doing 
what we want to do every minute of the time! What could 
be better than that? 


BERT. Nothing ...I guess. (Moves two or three steps 
away, thinking; finally turns back) There’s something else I 
want to find out about, Buddy. I hope you don’t mind. You'd 
be surprised how—how interested a man can get in a son-in- 
law. 


ruppy. Sure. Go ahead. 


BERT. (L. and two steps above him) You didn’t quit your 
job today. (BuDpy looks at him and quickly turns away) Sam 
Wilkins fired you. Why? 


puppy. Well—Mr. Wilkins thought I'd been stealing. 


BERT. (Crossing to BuppY) Did you know that Sam caught 
Joe Parks taking money tonight ? 


Buppy. No! 


Bert. He did. Why didn’t you do something to clear yourself 
when Sam blamed it on you? 


puppy. How could I? If it wasn’t me, it had to be Joe. You 
can’t clear yourself just by saying I didn’t do it. Nobody’ll 
believe you. You've got to tell on the guy that did do it. Be- 
sides, Joe’s got kids—and he’s stuck in this town—and— 
anyhow J don't see why a man’s life should be all snarled up 
just because he made one little mistake. 


Bert. (Softly) I see .. . and I think I agree with you, 
Buddy. (Turns to yay) Don’t you, Jay, agree with Buddy? 
(He moves up to desk. yay nods. Door L. opens and LAURIE 
emerges, carrying a week-end bag. Jay rises.) 


LauRIE. (Nervous little laugh) Well—I'm ready! (BUDDY 
quickly moves to her, takes her bag.) 
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(Instantly resentful) I married her because I love 











Buppy. (Gently) We've got to catch that bus. (LAURIE turns 
to JAY, puts her arms around him, kisses his cheek.) 


LAURIE. Goodbye, Jay. 
yay. Goodbye . Laurie. (LAURIE turns to her father, 


throws her arms about his neck, kisses him full on the lips, 
then buries her face in his shoulder.) 


LAURIE. Goodbye, Daddy! 
thing! 


And thanks! Thanks for every- 


BERT. (Gently pushing her toward her husband) Run along 
now. Catch your bus. (Buppy opens door.) 


BuppDY. Well, we'll see you in Denver. 


BERT. (Nodding, as they exit) Goodbye. (LAURIE and BUDDY 
exit hurriedly, clinging to each other. BERT stands at door, 
staring off where LAURIE and BuDpY have exited. JAY 
watches him in sympathetic silence. Bert closes door and 
turns back to yay, determined to give no sign whatsoever of 
his inner disturbance. And of all people, at this moment, he 
is not going to mention LAURIE. BERT turns, moves abruptly 
toward table and bottle, talking to cover his emotions as he 
goes) Isn’t this the damndest place you ever saw? Lights 
flashing—corpses running in and out—people getting mar- 
ried—! Just impossible to get any drinking done! (Light on 
Mount Miracle goes out. Bert has reached table, lifted bottle 
and poured one drink. He pauses, turns slowly to yay. As he 
puts his hand on glass) Now you take that kid—I don’t know 
whether I like him or not. He’s not as bad as I thought he 
was. And he’s not as good as I wanted. (Mirthless chuckle) 
I guess nobody could be that good. (Bemused side comment) 
And God knows he’s honest. Never stole a dime in his life. 
(Crossing above chair rx. of table; wryly) Huh! From a man 
in my position, that’s the highest possible tribute. 


yay. (Crossing above chair L. of table; quictly) Well, what- 
ever else I may think about him, he’s not out for the easy fix 
and the fast dollar. I was a little off there. 


BERT. I don’t know whether it'll work out for them or not. 
Lots of times it doesn’t. But even if they run into trouble, I 
don’t think it’s going to destroy her. 


yay. I know it won't. You’ve done a good job, Bert. (Front 
door bursts open. HORTON and SAM enter, joyful and tri- 
umphant. JAY moves up to desk.) 


HORTON. (Coming down to L. of c.) Scoop and re-scoop! 
He’s dead again! (sam closes door) That story stands as is! 
What a career I’m starting out on! 


saM. (Below L. end of desk) The light’s out again! (yay and 
BERT look toward window.) 


BERT. (With disgust) Ah, that light! The hell with it! (Sits 
in chair Rr. of table.) 


saM. (Crossing above table to nert) Glad you feel that way, 
Bert. That’s why we came over. We forgot to tell you. We 
were afraid they'd call you and you'd get stuck for a free 
funeral. 


BERT. What do you mean? 


HORTON. (Pointing toward Mount Miracle) The old devil’s 
broke ! 


yay. (Coming down to chair L. of table) What? 


BERT. (Rises, crosses to HORTON) Broke? 
broke? 


John Troybalt 
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sam. Sure. He got a little upset while he was here and started 
to bloviate all over the place and told us all about it. 


BERT. I don’t believe it. 


HoRTON. You'd believe it if you heard what we heard. What 
do you think that letter for Rumley was all about? He was 
fixing up his pal with a one-way trip to Leavenworth, just to 
get out of the mess. 


BERT. (Stunned) So that’s what was going on! Well! (Cross- 
ing below HORTON and up to sofa) Then I’m lucky I got rid 
of him! 


yay, (Sudden thought of horror) Wait a minute! (Crossing 
above; to BERT) You still own that casket! (SAM moves over 
to HORTON. ) 


BERT. (Hits him) That’s right! I’m stuck with it. Oh, my 
God. I’m bankrupt! 


HORTON. Why don’t you send another telegram and call 
everything quits ? 


BERT. Not with that company. They'll drill the gold right out 
of my eyeteeth! (To yay) I told you this wasn’t a fast- 
moving number! (Awestricken) I owe eight thousand dol- 
lars on a coffin nobody’ll ever buy! I'll end up in it myself! 
I can see it now—a diesel truck—and four tons of solid 
bronze—and me. All moving in the same direction! (Sinks 
onto sofa.) 


yay. We'll figure a way out of this, Bert. 


sam. (Moves above chair r. of table) Just got to put our 
faith in the Lord. 


HORTON. (To sAM) And just think . . . an hour ago he was 
a rich man. (Crosses to chair L. of table. Phone rings. HORTON 
crosses up to R. of desk) V'll bet that’s them. 


BERT. (Rises, crossing below Jay to phone. HORTON goes 
above desk) They’ve got a lot of nerve—calling up here, try- 
ing to stick me with a free funeral! (L. of desk, very fiercely 
into phone) Hutchins Undertaking Parlor!r 1-3-3-1! . . 

Oh . (To orHeERS) It’s Denver! (/nto phone) Who? Mr. 


Farnsworth ? 
HORTON. (Quietly) Halleluja. 


BERT. (After short pause, nto phone) Oh, I see. (To the 
OTHERS) Farnsworth and Long. They’ve got the Troybalt 
funeral and Rumley told them about my coffin. They want 
to buy it. 


saM. (Crossing below to Rr. of desk) The Good Lord pro- 
videth ! 
Jay. (Crossing to BERT) Don’t stand in their way, Bert. 


(They are now grouped closely around BERT.) 

BERT. (Into phone) Just a minute, Mr. Farnsworth. I want 
to talk to my associates. (To yay) You've got to help me! 
I'm getting ready to swindle him! 

Go ahead and swindle! 


JAY. 


BERT. But if I make this deal I'll be a thief for the rest of 
my life! 


Jay. You couldn’t be if you tried! Get out from under! 
HORTON. Sure! 
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BERT. But Troybalt’s broke! I ought to tell him! 


. He 
con- 


yay. Don’t tell him a damned thing! (SAM says not 
is deep in thought, trying to figure a way out which 
form to reality and heaven simultaneously.) 


BERT. But an honest man would tell him! 


HORTON. Ah, you can’t afford to be that honest. 


BERT. Then it’s either steal or go broke! 
yay. One or the other! 


BERT. That’s no choice at all! (Determined, lifting phone) 
I’m going to tell him! 


HORTON. No! 


BERT. (Into phone) Mr. Farnsworth, it’s the opinion of some 
of us in Shale City that Mr. Troybalt is broke. (A big groan 
of disappointment from orHers) Hey! (Pointing into 
phone) He’s laughing! (ALi lean in toward phone, follow- 
ing intently the rise and fall of the conversation) No, I'm 
serious! He even told people he’s broke! (Slight pause) Well, 
I warned you, Mr. Farnsworth . . . Of course you can have 
the coffin! It cost me $8,000. I’m glad to get it off my hands. 
(A big sigh of approval from OTHERS. ) 


jay. (A step L. to BERT) Get a profit! 

BERT. (70 JAY) I can't do that! 

yay. You've got to do it! 

HORTON. (70 SAM) Did you ever see such integrity? 


BERT. But that would really be stealing! (sam is thoughtfully 
trying to find a Christian way out of the dilemma.) 


jay. You already stole just to break even! If you’re going to 
steal, steal big! 


BERT. (Hopelessly) I can’t! It’s the principle of the thing! 
(Brings phone to lips.) 


saM. (Triumphantly) Hold it, Bert! 


BERT. (/nto phone) Hold it, Mr. Farnsworth! (Leaning for- 
ward; to sam) Yes, Sam? 


saAM. (Leaning forward to pert) The Good Book has the 
answer to this one! Remember the Parable of the Talents? 


> 


BERT. I’m not sure. Would it work? 


SAM. Sure it would! One servant buried his money in the 


ground and he got punished for it. But the other two made 
a little profit and were rewarded by their master. Says so 
right in the book of Matthew! 


BERT. (With sigh of relief, patting sam’s shoulder) I like 
that! Thank you, Sam! Thank you! (Into phone) All ri 
Mr. Farnsworth ...I want... fwe thousand dollars 
profit! Thirteen thousand all told! (Big sigh of approval 
from OTHERS, HORTON and SAM shake ) You say it’sa 
deal? Oh, thank you, Mr. Farnsworth! (yay relaxes.) 


sam. (Crossing to chair x. of table) Praise the Lord for a 


diligent servant! 
BERT. (/nto phone) And I'll get the check in the morning? 
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Yes, Mr. Farnsworth, and from now on it’s your funeral . . . 


(Hangs up phone.) 


yay. (Triumphontly) But—you’re a success! 


BERT. (Dazed) Yes, I—I guess I am. I’m just like mete 
else. I only steal what I absolutely have to have—and then 


work for the rest. 


CURTAIN 


Property List 


1 sofa (covered with brocade, up L. below L. window, with 
two small cushions). 

1 table lamp (on stand up L. above sofa—practical). 

1 wooden lectern (against L. wall above L. door). 

I straight chair (against wall below L. door). 

1 small mirror (on wall below L. door). 

1 mahogany table (round, center leg, 36” diameter, down 
r. of c. On table: Bert’s eyeglasses and case, ash tray 
and newspaper ). 

1 arm chair (faded covering, r. of table). 

1 arm chair (slip cover, L. of table). 

1 small bench (with back and arms and small cushion, placed 
against downstage wall of embalming room). 

1 small table (round, with bottom shelf containing five or six 
books, ash tray on table). 

1 table top desk (medium size, center drawer and side 
drawers). 

1 straight chair (above desk). 

1 straight chair (Rr. of desk). 

On desk: 
dial phone, long cord for same 
4 magazines, newspaper 
pen and ink well, pad and blotter 
writing pad, ash tray, cigarette box. 

In desk drawers : 

c. drawer—death certificate blanks 
Lower L.—2 water glasses and quart bottle 
Lower R.—same as L. drawer. 

12 folding chairs (in up R. corner against wall). 

1 metal umbrella stand (up R. corner). 

1 small wall unit of two shelves and hooks for coats and hats 
(on wall up R.). 

On shelves: 3 books and 4 assorted boxes. 

On hooks: Bert’s hat and top coat. 

1 18” x 14” framed undertaker’s license on wall above em- 
balming room door. 

1 floor lamp (up R. corner, with one 75 watt lamp to be used 

by Horton—practical lamp). 

shade (up c. door—practical). 

shade (L. window—practical). 

shade (rR. window—practical ). 

brass curtain rods (Lt. and r. windows—placed midway 

up the windows with a pair of half lace curtains at each 
end of rods). 
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potted palms (on each window ledge). 

paper box files (on R. window ledge above desk). 

wall bracket (on wall up L. above sofa—practical). 

wall bracket (on wall up r., above desk—practical). 

wall bracket (on wall of embalming room door, practical). 

Embalming room: 

* wooden embalming table. 

I small wooden cabinet (on R. wall) : 

2 prop emblaming fluid bottles 
I quart bottle of whiskey. 

I small unit of two shelves (on R. wall) : boxes and embalm- 
ing equipment on shelves. 

1 small unit of two shelves (on up stage wall) : towels, ab- 
sorbent cotton, bottles, boxes, 1 dark bottle labeled 
“chloroform,” 1 handkerchief on top shelf. 

1 metal drop light hanging from ceiling over emblaming 
table (practical). 

1 wall bracket (on up stage wall—practical). 

Note: Entire downstage wall of embalming room, facing 
audience, is made of transparent scrim, painted to look 
like the rest of main room. There is a small trap door 
in R. wall to allow man to enter room unseen by audience. 

velour curtain, same color as scrim, on track, inside em- 
balming room. It is open only in 2nd Act. 

Off Right: 

1 wicker casket with hinged cover. 

1 small paper pill box (Dr. Jay Stewart). 

Off Left: 

1 leather brief case (Horton). 

1 black doctor’s bag (containing pint bottle of whiskey and 

small hypodermic needle—Dr. Stewart). 

1 pair low-heeled dancing shoes (Laurie). 

1 black doctor’s bag (containing stethoscope, down r.—Dr. 
Willow). 

chromium wheelchair with green blanket. 

silver loving cup (Laurie). 

pair eyeglasses (Dr. Willow). 

pair eyeglasses (Col. Rumley). 

suitcase (Laurie). 

two-page story on yellow paper of Troybalt’s death. Typed. 
( Horton). 

pillow with pillow case. 

1 brown blanket. 
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BACKTALK 


FROM THE BREAD LINE 


by ROBERT D. HEALY 


...an unemployed actor refuses to go to Peony, but 


assigns his more successful counterparts to the task. 


As one of the 5,000 professional 
actors without a name, agent or job, 
| have found myself viewing with 
diminishing tolerance the panaceas 
offered by our more celebrated theatre 
folk to actors’ unemployment. 

| retained my inner fortitude 
when they suggested that we go into 
the insurance business, that our femi- 
nine pavement-pounders get married, 
that we take part time jobs, or when 
they frankly told us to go home—all 
highly reasonable procedures for re- 
uniting us with the customary re- 
wards of other means of livelihood: 
three meals a day. But my dogged- 
ness of purpose evaporates when | 
hear the latest of their solutions: that 
5.000 unknown, unsuccessful and un- 
employed actors hie themselves to the 
“regions” (new and euphonious term 
for every part of the United States 
outside of Broadway and the road) to 
build the “regional theatre.” 

They fortify their counsel with sin- 
cerity and persuasive reasoning. Our 
exodus to the hinterlands will re- 
create on a nation-wide basis an art 
form that has been undersold by mo- 
tion pictures, radio and comic books. 
It will bring restoring waters to the 
parched hinterlands, thirsting for 
theatre. Most important of all, it will 
provide jobs for the 5,000 unknown. 
unsuccessful and unemployed actors. 
All this seems fulsome reward indeed. 
if we will only stop dreaming of being 
stars like themselves, stubbornly 
starving to death on Broadway in 
preference to making a respectable 
living in Peony, Mississippi. 

Let’s examine the plan for its prac- 
ticability. 

First, how is our emigration to take 
place? By ones or tens? By ox-cart 
or on foot? Subsidized by unemploy- 
ment insurance or WPA? 

Second, who paves the way for our 
arrival ? 


Actors’ Equity Association, 
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or the stagehands union Local No. 1. 
Third, who sustains us until our 
project, which may require a year of 
ground work, is actually organized? 
The American National Theatre and 
Academy, or the Salvation Army? 

Who will publicize us? Who will 
know us? Who will have confidence 
in us? Who will listen to us? Perhaps 
the writers of articles in the Peony 
Press, who will advise us to go into 
the insurance business, get married, 
or go back to Broadway. 

Suppose, however, that we hurdle 
these commonplaces, which present 
no problems in the writing of articles 
by stars, producers and directors with 
bank accounts. Somehow, an “ad- 
vance man” with proper connections 
has preceded us. It is now assumed 
that among our nameless number are 
able businessmen talented in organiz- 
ing a community in dealing with 
local personalities, in raising thou- 
sands of dollars, and in producing, 
managing, directing and creating an 
institution which the cities themselves 
have not yet been able to develop. We 
shall require a modest minimum bud- 
get; this is certainly implied in the 
suggestion that this venture will pro- 
vide employment for actors. Let us 
say we operate with a company of 
eight actors, each to be paid $2,500 a 
year, a stage manager at $3,000 and 
a director at $4,000 
ducible minimum. Before we 


surely an irre- 
have 
ventured into the financial mazes of 
theatre rentals, production cost, royal- 
ties, unions and publicity, we shall re- 
quire, therefore, a budget of $27,000. 
If a subscription costs $12.00 (say 
ten performances at $1.00 each, plus 
tax. which is about as much as a new 
venture can expect in a community 
not accustomed to $6.60 tops and 
brokers’ takes) we shall have to knock 
successfully on 2700 doors before any 
of the company eats. With ten of us 


knocking, that is only 270 doors 
apiece. These 2700 responsive doors 
may represent the total population of 
Peony, Mississippi, 25% of the 
families in Tucson, Arizona, or 50% 
of those in Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico, which can afford entertainment. 

If these figures seem pessimistic 
we can cite the experience of the 
Little Theatre in Jamestown, N. Y., 
which has been operating for ten 
years. One out of every three fami- 
lies in this theatre-educated com- 
munity subscribes to this established 
venture—but the income derived 
therefrom does not provide salary for 
any of its actors. All of the actors and 
production people contribute their 
services. Jamestown’s experience is 
typical of the situation throughout 
the country. 

Perhaps, therefore, these  well- 
meaning sheaves of advice should be 
directed to producers. If producers 
will present good shows at reasonable 
costs in untried areas, they will create 
new markets. Their skills will nourish 
the theatre and develop jobs for the 
5,000 unknown, unsuccessful and un- 
employed actors. Why hasn’t this ap- 
proach been attempted? The answer 
may be that it does not pay. In other 
words, it isn’t practical. The produe- 
ers, too, are sticking close to New 
York. Let us face it: most producers 
do not regard the theatre as an art or 
a profession, but as a business, and 
show business pays off only in New 
York City. Even summer stock com- 
panies, which operate under condi- 
tions similar to those which may be 
anticipated in the regional theatre, 
frequently rely dubious 
practice of engaging paying “appren- 
tices” in order to assure their finan- 
cial security. 


upon the 


Some of the more generous of the 
advocates of the plan for reviving the 
regional theatre have offered to help 
actors who will undertake this labor 

vaguely, of course, because of other 
commitments. But granted their good 
will, just what will they do? Will they 
come to Peony, Mississippi, for a 
guest appearance? Will they address 
parlor meetings? Will they write en- 
dorsements to the local press? Will 
they help us organize in New York? 
We recall the recent statement of a 
famous musical comedy star: “Who 
cares if Peoria, Illinois, never sees 
me?” Maybe she’s right. Maybe even 
Peoria doesn’t care. 

If actors tend to disregard the ad- 
vice which the more secure of their 
number offer (with approval and 
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blessing, . but without guarantees, 
from Actors’ Equity and the Ameri- 
can National Theatre and Academy ) 
it may also be because in New York 
it is at least possible for them to find 
a modeling job, a radio spot, a tele- 
vision assignment, or an “extra” job 
in a movie, from whose ‘income they 
can buy a beer while waiting for the 
Broadway lights to brighten. And be- 
cause here, too, they can gain the only 
experience which the profession will 
recognize. 

We all know that nothing has been 
negotiated with the allied unions upon 
which theatrical production is depend- 
ent. Some shows close because the 
owners of the playhouses can rent to 
new shows with bigger drawing 
power and there are no other houses 
to which the evicted productions can 
move. Off-Broadway companies and 
small producers are forced out of 
business by the shortage of theatres 
and by union-skyrocketed production 
costs. There are no standards set by 
Actors’ Equity for membership within 
its ranks. The price of theatre tickets 
is going up instead of down. The crit- 
ics may be harsh, but they have the 
right to demand the maximum from 
a show which will separate the pros- 
pective purchaser of two seats from a 
week’s food budget. 


Aware, then, that the possibilities 
in New York itself have not been ex- 
ploited, and that the well-known ills 
of the Fabulous Invalid will not even 
bear diagnosis, I should like to pro- 
pose a solution of my own. I suggest 
that the stars themselves go to the 
regions. 

If the successful members of the 
theatrical profession (who, according 
to statistics, are not themselves work- 
ing on Broadway continuously, and 
hence must augment their incomes by 
writing articles advising their less suc- 
cessful brethren to leave) would put 
their own suggestions into practice, 
the regional theatre would flourish 
indeed. Their prestige would guar- 
antee the success of a modest venture. 
Their names would assist in the rais- 
ing of theatrical budgets and lure the 
wary Missourian to far-flung box- 
offices. They would re-establish the 
art of the theatre throughout the land, 
create new masses of audience, con- 
tribute to our national culture, and 
provide employment for 5,000 un- 
known, unsuccessful and unemployed 
actors. They won’t even have to be 


good. 


Even in New York the financial 
stability of theatrical ventures usually 





depends upon the “name” stars. How 
much greater is the need for stars in 
areas that are not educated to theatre 
attendance ? 

I can envision a rotating system 
whereby established stars might al- 
ternate in visiting the regions for a 
period of one year. The presence of 
Helen Hayes in Tuscaloosa, Tallulah 
Bankhead in Indianapolis and Fredric 
March in Butte will bring the profes- 
sional theatre in those cities to life. 
The stars would enjoy the satisfaction 
that derives from their selfless devo- 
tion to the great art which has nour- 
ished them, and they would unsel- 
fishly leave open the Broadway field 
for the 5,000 unknown, unsuccessful 
and unemployed actors who might 
then have a chance to rise to stardom 
themselves. There would be no rea- 
son to fear the competition of these 
newcomers, for there would be jobs 
for all in the many hamlets through- 
out the United States, and the newly 
created luminaries, when they reached 
the glittering pinnacle, would be 
themselves required to do their stint 
in the regional theatres—quickly, too, 
before they start writing articles. 

Broadway, under such a plan as 
this, would become the experimental 
center of the theatre. New plays, 
actors and directors would receive 
their try-outs on the Great White 
Way, which would then shed its light 
onto the regional theatre. The term 
“regional,” rather than suggesting 
“tributary,” 
mous with 


would become synono- 
“national.” Young actors 
and actresses, instead of being drawn 
like helpless moths to the lights of 
Broadw ay, would travel to the nearest 
centers of theatrical activity. These 
centers, in turn, would nourish the 
smaller communities around them. 
Broadway would become the base, not 
the apex of the pyramid of theatrical 
productivity. The Fabulous Invalid 
would arise from the couch to which 
he has been consigned by the dollar- 
hungry, and stand on his own two 
sturdy feet. 

Only the successful theatrical per- 
sonalities, not the unknowns, can 
achieve this, and theirs, I say, would 
be a fulsome reward indeed, dispro- 
portionate to their task. And if we 
5,000 unknown, unsuccessful and un- 
employed actors can do anything to 
help them, they can call upon us with 
assurance. It will be easy to get 
through our mail and past our doors. 

If it were up to me, I'd send all the 


stars to the wide open spaces, in the 


order in which they write articles. 
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Escape From Camp A 


(continued from page 4) 


ence and a sold-out concert hall, but 
sung with the deepest feeling and 
brilliant technique—that was the first 
surprise of the evening. 

Something seemed to have been 
wrong with our snobbish approach to 
art. A resplendent concert hall was 
not the precondition for the enjoy- 
ment of a Schubert Lied or a Goethe 
poem; a sticky barracks lent itself 
very well to it; a singer, it seemed, 
was able to sing—perhaps even bet- 
ter—without his manager’s boxoffice 
report before the beginning of the 
concert. Cultural life appeared not 
to be necessarily dependent on accom- 
modations and circumstances. 

There was long applause for the 
baritone. Even this applause sounded 
different from the kind of applause 
we were used to giving or receiving. 
It was honest and convinced, not the 
mechanical clapping of polite ac- 
knowledgment. From backstage came 
sighs of relief. 

Actor K—entered, a young man of 
26. He was no great talent, nothing 
outstanding. We knew that during 
the rehearsals he had worked hard to 
master the reciting of the three lyric 
poems assigned to him. When he 
spoke his first lines we were stunned. 
\ jubilant voice full of spring gaiety 
intoned: “Wie herrlich leuchtet mir 
die Natur, wie lacht die Sonne. . . .” 

From then on Goethe the Poet took 
over. He took possession of everyone. 

Actor K—was drowned in applause 
which would have touched to tears 
the most blasé of stars. Middle-aged 
and elderly gentlemen in the audience 
began to recite the fragments of 
Goethe poetry which they still remem- 
bered. There was talk of “Werther” 
and “Lotte Buff” and “Friederike”— 
of love and maiden, moonlight and 
wine. Outside there was the howling 
of a storm which was just hitting 
our camp from off the Bay of Biscay. 

The rest ' 
theus,” 


was Victory. “Prome- 
“Egmont,” “Faust”: Goethe’s 
genius lit a flame in the heart. 
Living in a modern society which 
hardly values other 
than competitive and material, Goethe 
had been too faint in all our mem- 
ories. At least young Goethe, the 
author of “Werther,” the lover-poet 
of “Es schlug mein Herz geschwind 
zu Pferde . . .”: the Goethe of that 
immortal line, “Full of green leaves 


ar knowledges 
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is life’s golden tree!” 

It was this Goethe whom we had 
brought to life—unknowingly and 
half unwillingly—in an old barracks 
of a primitive camp at the foot of the 
Pyrenees; a Goethe who did not need 
costumes and glitter and kleig lights, 
a Goethe who, to be alive, asked for 
nothing else but a human heart— 
able to feel, to laugh, able to love. 

It was an unusual Goethe festival. 





Letters to the Editor 


(continued from page 2) 


mysterious flash about a skyblow. Un- 
certain as to the precise nature of this 
phenomenon, he flew—naturally—to 
his own translation of Nostradamus. 
There, plain as the nose on an anteat- 
er’s face, was Nostradamus’ predic- 
tion made four hundred years earlier. 
Sky-blow—May 10—a hail of fire. 
. . . A few days later another spirit 
message filtered through to him, this 
one from an organization in Tibet 
known as The Great White Brother- 
hood. The message said: ‘May 10 
... OK... OK That settled it. 
There would be a skyblow on May 10. 

“On that particular day,” continued 
Leonard, “New York City’s weather 
was mild, tempered by a few scattered 
showers late in the day. The wind was 
northeast at 7-10 miles per hour. On 
May 11, I was not able to reach Rob- 
erts for comment.” 

About a month ago, however, Rob- 
erts did succeed in reaching us for 
comment, and that delivered with the 
greatest excitement which the tele- 
phone can convey. Did we remember 
that bit about the skyblow? he asked. 
Yes, we certainly did. Well? he asked. 
Well what? we replied. 

The skyblow, said Roberts in a por- 
tentous tone, had been the explosion 
of the Soviet atom bomb! 

Perhaps sensing that we were re- 
serving judgment, Roberts tossed in 
two scraps of corroborative evidence. 
(1) On May 12, he told us, the news- 
papers carried a small story that 
President Truman had been closeted 
in secret conference with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and, when queried by 
the press as to its nature, had tersely 
refused to comment. (2) The local 
seismographs registered a tremor of 
obscure origin on May 10. 

We were more impressed than we 
dared admit. 
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The Man You Love 
To Hate 


(continued from page 27) 


“The Merry Widow” and “The Wed- 
ding March.” The limping princess in 
the latter is a remarkably effective 
creation, admirably acted by ZaSu 
Pitts.) Reveling in his favorite char- 
acter, the cruel, dominant male 
(which he was later to develop in his 
performances in sound films), the di- 
rector included yet another memor- 
able rape episode. This scene, when 
Mitzi is overpowered in the back 
room of the butcher’s market by 
Schanzi, the loutish butcher’s assist- 
ant who desires her, is sickening in 
its intensity. The pathetic struggles of 
the girl fluttering like a bruised but- 
terfly in the net, the bestiality of the 
man, relentless in his lust, the blood 
dripping into the sawdust from a huge 
ox carcass dangling from a hook— 
here was a terrifying instance of the 
director’s power to create life from 
celluloid. The threshing bodies in the 
sawdust, the dripping gore coagulat- 
ing on the floor—this was Stroheim 
the realist. Yet the love scenes be- 
tween Prince Nikki (played by the 
director himself with polished bril- 
liance) and Mitzi were lyrical. 
“Queen Kelly” had an unfortunate 
career. Halfway through production 
Hollywood was thrown into a panic. 
Warner Brothers had perfected a new 
sound film technique which would 
revolutionize the entire industry. Stro- 
heim’s producer got cold feet and or- 
dered him to stop production. “It’s no 
use going on, Von,” he _ insisted. 
“They'll all go to see a bad talkie 
now, rather than the finest silent pic- 
tures. Let’s cut our losses and call it a 
day.” Stroheim protested, but in vain. 
The film was abandoned, and this 
time he was really out. “Queen Kelly” 
was subsequently released in Europe 
by Gloria Swanson, and has been in- 
cluded in several programs at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, but it was his 
swan-song as one of the great direc- 
tors. Barred from directing, he turned 
to acting. With his first appearance, 
as the mad ventriloquist in “The 
Great Gabbo,” Stroheim’s name was 
made as an actor. He was skilled and 
polished, and studios who would not 
employ him as a director gladly gave 
him parts as an actor. He burlesqued 
himself in “The Lost Squadron,” co- 
starred with Constance Bennett in 
“Three Faces East,” played Lili Dami- 
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ta’s brutal lover in “Friends and Lov- 
ers,” co-starred with Greta Garbo in 
a film version of Pirandello’s “As 
You Desire Me,” and turned down as 
many roles as he played. 

All this time he was making plans 
for a directorial comeback, and at 
length Fox gave him carte blanche to 
direct his own story, “Walking Down 
Broadway.” Von chose ZaSu Pitts. 
long his favorite actress, to play the 
part of an embittered spinster who 
plots to spoil her pretty roommate's 
happiness, but is herself destroyed in 
her own machinations. As another in- 
mate of the same boarding house, 
Minna Gombell gave what is perhaps 
the most frighteningly realistic study 
of an ageing whore ever seen in the 
cinema; most of the scenes in her 
room, littered with picture postcards 
and the other paraphernalia of her 
calling, were censored at once by the 
Fox officials who saw the rushes. 

In any case “Walking Down Broad- 
way,” thoroughly frightened off the 
executives. The picture was as much 





like an ordinary Hollywood movie as 
a Chopin prelude is like a Tin Pan 
Alley jingle. “Not only is it not box 
office,” they declared, “but we cannot 
even understand it!” A B-picture di- 
rector was called in by Fox producer 
Sol Wurtzel and told to re-shoot most 
of the “obscure sequences.” The man- 
gled version, under the title of “Hello, 
Sister!” was finally shown in 1933, 
but bore no relation whatever to Stro- 
heim’s film. 

The word fast went round that 
Von had made his last film. He was 
shunned by all the studios, and 
couldn't even get work as an actor. 
For a year he disappeared and was 
almost forgotten. At length, desperate 
for work of any kind, he accepted a 
leading part in a quickie called 





“Crimson Romance,” followed by two 
other thick-ear melodramas. 

By 1935, however, he could not 
even get work in quickies. He lived 
alone in thirty cold rooms in Brent- 
wood, California, rooms from which 
his creditors had removed every stick 
of furniture. Before a judge in a 
bankruptcy court he confessed that he 
had only eight dollars to his name. 
M-G-M gave him a job, probably for 
old time’s sake. In a tiny office he sat 
and worked on scripts for a hundred 
dollars a week. 

From Paris, unexpectedly, came an 
offer to star in a picture about Ger- 
man spies in France. Stroheim could 
hardly believe the words on the cable- 
gram, but he lost no time in accept- 
ing. At the age of fifty-one, speaking 
only a few words of French, the ex- 
director quit the film city and set sail 
for France to star in “Marthe Rich- 
ard, Spy of France.” opposite the 
French idol Edwige Feuillere. He was 
received as a great man. He found 
that here he was respected, not for- 
gotten. After his first French movie 
he was prepared to return to the 
United States, but there were offers 
from other producers, and during the 
next three years the American exile 
(speaking in broken French with a 
German accent!) made a score of pic- 
tures. For his superb acting in “La 
Grande Illusion” he received the 
French Legion of Honor. His films, 
including “Alibi,” “Boys’ School,” 
“Behind the Blinds,” “Personal Col- 
umn,” “Gambling Hell” and “Gibral- 
tar” were all tremendous personal 
successes. He became one of the top 
boxoffice stars on the Continent, made 
movies in England, Switzerland and 
\ustria. and was preparing to direct 
his trilogy tracing the fall of the 
Hapsburg Monarchy when the Nazis 
walked into the Low Countries. 

It was writer-director Billy Wilder 
who persuaded the ex-star to return 
to Hollywood in 1943. The part of- 
fered him was that of the notorious 
Field Marshall Rommel in Para- 
mount’s “Five Graves to Cairo.” It 
suited Stroheim perfectly and he 
made a great success in the film. 

During the next year or two he con- 
tinued to play leading roles in a num- 
ber of pictures, some good, some very 
bad. “North Star” was perhaps the 
best, followed by “The Great Flama- 
rion” and “The Lady and the Mon- 
ster.” His boat was just beginning to 
drift into dark waters once more 
when the war in Europe ended and a 
summons came from Paris. Would he 
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come back to star in two films? Stro- 
heim packed his bags again. 

In 1946 he returned to his beloved 
Paris. Many things had changed. 
Some of his friends were dead or 
missing, but his reputation was still 
as high as it ever had been. In the af- 
fections of the French people he has a 
special place. He is an American in 
Paris, a self-appointed exile—but a 
happy one. He has made half-a-dozen 
movies in France and Italy in the past 
three years, the best of which was his 
own adaptation of Strindberg’s “The 
Dance of Death” in which he played 


the tragic Edgar, opposite Denise | 


Vernac, a fine French actress who is 
now his permanent leading lady. This 
year they co-starred in “Portrait of a 
Murderer” and “Danger Signal.” 

In Paris today, old Stroheim films 
are revived continually. His silent 
epics are shown to students of the 
cinema. He gives lectures at museums 
and universities. He is referred to af- 
fectionately as “Le Maitre.” 

“I love Paris,” Von told me when I 
visited him recently. “It is the true 
city for artists. In Hollywood you are 
only as good as your last picture, but 
in France if you have ever painted a 
good portrait, composed a fine piece 
of music, written a great novel or di- 
rected an outstanding film you are 
admired and respected even twenty 
vears afterwards. Here I have found 
peace. Nostalgia is not an emotion | 
care to indulge in,” he went on. “The 
past is the past. | have made my main 
contribution to the cinema, but I still 
hope to direct again, if not in France 
then in Italy or England. I still have 
much to contribute to the art of the 
cinema, as an actor, writer and direc- 
tor. I realize, of course, that in those 
silent days, as now, I had my faults 
and made my mistakes, Everybody 





does. I could not take up any subject | 


with which I was not completely en- 
thused, and when I did start on a job 
| became utterly absorbed in it until 
| had finished it in my own way. But 
if | had my time over again I don’t 
suppose I should live or work any 
differently than I did.” 

Recently von Stroheim flew back to 
California to take his role in Para- 
mount’s “Sunset Boulevard.” The di- 
rector greeted him. “We are honored 
to have you with us in the film,” he 
said, with sincerity. “I have always 
admired your great films. You were 
ten years ahead of your time.” 

“You are wrong, my friend,” re- 
plied the monocled Stroheim, with 
superb dignity. “Twenty years!” 
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Come Out of the 
Catacombs 


(continued from page 56) 


Proceeding next to the rooms for 
the 19th and 20th century French, | 
quickly had an answer. People stead- 
ily filtered through the doors, paused, 
tasted, went for another appetizing 
glance. They enjoyed Renoir’s couple 
dancing at a Montmartre féte—and 
one realized that a couple today might 
enjoy identical feelings. Somehow 
the landscapes of Pissarro—one a 
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particularly fine example—had been 
painted with a touch of our industrial 
gray. The Matisse nude incorporated 
a feeling for the flesh such as men 
today experience. And that atmos- 
phere did no violence to the concept 
of the museum as a temple of the 
muses. 

A similar experience took place two 
winters before, during a visit to the 
Chicago Art Institute. Somehow the 
Lake Michigan breezes had given a 
tingling life to the exhibits. One felt 
an elasticity as one paced through 
the galleries of the Post-Impression- 
ists, notably at seeing the shadow- 
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mottled Seurat “Sunday Afternoon on 
the Grand Jatte,” or again at a cele- 
brated Van Gogh. One lived in the 
20th century, and the quickened in- 
terest of the public acknowledged the 
wisdom of the museum in underlin- 
ing this aspect. Even its print-room 
marched to another step, the step 
of contemporary understanding. The 
works beamed out a fresh invitation. 
It was scarcely surprising that this 
keying-to-the-present struck the Chi- 
cago visitor as the prime considera- 
tion in settling the problem. 

Nowhere has that been better in- 
stanced than at the Philadelphia Art 
Museum, an institution cursed with 
a plant of almost elephantine pro- 
portions. Tourists on the train can 
spot this sandstone structure gleam- 
ing through the haze of the indus- 
trial flats. It spreads and envelops as 
one approaches, It seems certain to 
be another overstuffed repository 
where the once-contemporary has long 
since become dormant. Yet, after the 
endless front steps have been mounted 
(unless, forewarned, the more fortu- 
nate take the back elevator), the visi- 
tor blinks open his eyes, not upon a 
shameless array of pedigreed classics 
but upon a connected series of rooms 
strangely imbued with the spirit of 
our day. An oaken interior, complete 
down to Delft fireplace and trim, old 
stained-glass windows, does more 
than recall Rembrandt’s Holland; it 
sets that Holland living in the most 
casual visitor's understanding. Some 
act of historical transmutation has 
occurred, time has been canceled out. 
Paneled English rooms seem on the 
verge of bringing knee-buckled gen- 
tlemen from the doorways or en- 
couraging quick curtsies from pow- 
dered wigs. Other rooms (rebuilt 
through WPA money, since the Phila- 
delphia museum is not one of our 
richest) open door after door into 
the past. It cannot be said that the 
trove always equals that of the Bos- 
ton or the Metropolitan, or that, in 
the medieval and other ancient fields, 
it anywhere approaches the Cleveland 
Museum, but invariably a_ living 
presence animates the displays. Some- 
body—possibly Mr. Fiske Kimball, 
the Director—has breathed life into 
ancient objects and made us at home 
again in the past. The public acclaims 
this fact, as attendance is respectable, 
if not always spectacular. They ap- 
parently can even surmount windows 
that shut off a good deal of the light 
in the main picture galleries. 

Frank Lloyd Wright has contended 
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that all museums are outmoded and 
should be scrapped for his pictures- 
seen-on-an-endless-belt. (Possibly 
wheelchairs would be provided to eli- 
minate “museum feet.” ) Two decades 
ago Lee Simonson, the theatrical de- 
signer, urged that we have skyscraper 
picture galleries, intending, no doubt, 
that elevator operators like those at 
Marshall Field’s or Gimbel’s would 
call out, “Renaissance —Second 
Floor,” or “African Carvings—to the 
rear of the 
Even earlier, John Cotton Dana, who 
did much to popularize art as a mu- 
seum director in Newark, N. J., 
wanted all such establishments swept 
from parks and brought to central 
locations. None of these saviors-come- 
lately has seen his plans put into ef- 
fect. Probably the closest approach to 
such a dream was the wartime re- 
cruitment of oddities at the so-called 
“Art of This Century.” Pictures 
swung back and forth in a barrel 
vault; they spun on sprocket-wheels; 
they tilted sidewise, and sometimes 
required acrobatic attainments to see 
them properly. A severe headache was 
the only result. 

Another self-defeating experiment 
has been the perfumed basilica de- 
voted to Non-Objective Art. Here, if 
one leans toward tinkling triangles, 
discombobulating squares and geo- 
metrical forays, everything may be 
taken with music. This emporium 
feeds both eye and ear simultaneous- 
ly, but what emerges is mere idiosny- 
crasy. The effect of the occasional 
good picture is blurred by a generally 
suspect irregularity. 

Quite simply, all such efforts com- 
plicate rather than solve the problem. 
They stress mere originality in pre- 
sentation rather than unlocking the 
treasures of taste. The Museum of 
Modern Art in New York, by con- 
trast, combines a persistent interest in 
the most recent men with a showman- 
ship that makes every facet glisten. 
No plush on walls, no liveried foot- 
men, no punitive rows of steps. One 
walks or rides to the upper two ex- 
hibition floors, and then sees, if one 
likes, certain of the contemporaries. 
Though sometimes giving an exces- 
sively partial view to achievement 
since 1900, it proves that good art 
can be combined with good installa- 
tion to the detriment of neither. Other 
cities have learned from the example. 
Even Montreal, under its young di- 
rector, an American who formerly 
supervised the Portland, Oregon, mu- 
seum, has cleared out much old clut- 
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majority of New York stage plays, Roxy and 
Radio tit Theatres, television shows, Ringling 
Brothers Seu, Sonja Henie and other Ice 
Shows and night clubs, and dresses an average 
of 100 amateur productions every week. Send 
us a list of your requirements and be sure 
Brooks costumes your next show! 
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Write for details, or send rough sketches, for 
estimates and color renderings. Please 
be sure to include measurements. 
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Pat. No. 2,426,093 


A hit in professional and amateur theatres and 
with marionette companies PJ Type Spotlights 
engineered for the stage. Balanced yoke mount 
ing Louvre for minimum spill Standard color 
frame holders Safe, cool operation Separate 
units for PAR-38 Flood and Spot Lamps provide 
wide and narrow focus. 


Used by leading theatres and colleges all over the 
country, Write for free Bulletin K. 


COAST RADIO CORP. 
110 University St., Seattle 1, Wash. 








ter. That wise man has placed, in his 
entry-hall, a Maillol to conclude a 
long approach through the ancient 
Greeks—a logical idea illuminating 
both. He has also introduced folk art 
from a two-language community. 

Elephantiasis is always an acute 
problem. Some fear that sheer weight 
will make museum roofs tumble, as 
when snow flattens a country shed. 
Others contend that Kansas City’s 
rapidly enlarging William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery, for instance, should 
be merged with a still more gigantic 
institution in order to pool results. 
The latter prospect seems unattrac- 
tive. Not only is it wiser to side with 
William James, who said, “Oppose 
bigness in all its forms”; still more im- 
portant, vast institutions tend to be- 
come unwieldy, decidedly inefficient 
and intolerably dull. The present 
writer has passed many a good hour 
absorbing Connecticut primitives in 
the New London Museum, and price- 
less moments before the somberly lit 
Italians of the 17th century at Hart- 
ford’s Athenaeum. What point could 
there possibly be in amalgamating the 
Fogg at Cambridge with the Fine Arts 
Museum in Boston? Not only has the 
latter already too much, but it would 
be hard to get more intelligent care 
than under the present auspices. 

Each community, in short, needs its 
own museum. We cannot get too 
many. Colleges like Bowdoin and the 
University of California are building 
up impressive collections. In mid- 
Western museums, farmers’ wives 
learn as much about great masters as 
they do about cow-milking Grant 
Woods. America is a huge country, 
and all who would like to see pictures 
should be served. 

If one believes in the esthetic pos- 
sibilities of the American people 
and the present writer assuredly does 

-then give them the best on the high- 
est level possible. The people then 
will come. They came to the Van 
Goghs at the Modern, in 1937; they 
swamped the Berlin pictures exhibited 
at the National last year: they cas- 
caded into the World’s Fair Master- 
pieces at Chicago in 1933; and they 
collected from everywhere to see the 
great San Francisco show in 1940. 

Ther did this because on each oc- 
casion the temple of the muses had 
really been opened to them. The prob- 
lem is to keep that temple open and 
to urge the American people that they 
belong within its portals. If that is ef- 
fectively accomplished, their reaction 
may amaze even the most hopeful. 
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a frenzied vigor which sheds more 
heat than light, and recording faults 
blight the choral finale. One item of 
interest is the contralto solo part, 
sung with great distinction by Elena 
Nikolaidi. The other soloists are Irma 
Gonzalez, Raoul Jobin, and Mack 
Harrell; they all perform well, as do 
the New York Philharmonic and the 
Westminster Choir, but their efforts 
are seriously hampered by technical 
flaws in the engineering. 

An interesting Columbia single, one 
of those teasing excerpt affairs which 
merely whet the appetite for a com- 
plete recording, presents Eugene Or- 
mandy and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra in the “Court Air” from Ottorino 
Respighi’s suite of transcriptions 
called “Ancient Airs and Dances for 
the Lute.” Lovely, delicate, graceful, 
this fetching little piece is handled con 
amore by the celebrated Philadelphia 
strings with discreet assistance from 
the other sections. 

On the lighter side, I found a new 
Columbia set of Latin-American songs 
quite entertaining. Leonard de Paur 
and his rich-voiced Infantry Chorus 
handle Calypso, Mexican, and Brazil- 
ian folksongs with a skill which raises 
their performances well above those 
usually associated with this kind of 
stuff. The best Calypso number is a 
sage one, admonishing that “From a 
logical point of view, you better 
marry a woman uglier than you,” and 
there is equally sound wisdom in two 
other Calypsos, “Handsome Man” 
A Mexican 


number. “La Llorona.” and three Bra- 


and “Mourning Song.” 


zilian songs. “Casinha Pequinina,” 
“Coco do Norte.” and “Folga Nego,” 
complete the set. All the arrangements 
(by Mr. de Paur) are skillful, espe- 
cially in the practically orchestral 
rhythmic effects achieved by unac- 
companied voices alone. 
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;, ee family’s good health is your life's 
greatest joy - ++ your most priceless 
possession. Protect your good health 


by sensible living, good medical 


care... and avoid accidents. 
»] 
] C . Protect your family, too, with 
4 a dependable protection against big 


hospital and medical expenses caused 
Ore are vA ) ) by sickness and accidents . . . join 
dS ‘Ue J} )) the thousands of families now enrolled 
in the WHITE CROSS PLAN. It pays 
up to $10.00 per day per person for 
100 days in hospital, plus many 


other valuable medical, surgical and 


lost-time benefits. Costs only a 


a few cents a day. 
Wu | ; 
“~~ 
: AS ‘ THE WHITE CROSS PLAN offers 
7 these four types of protection: 
. . ‘* 
~, aie 1. Hospital-Surgical, 2. Sickness-and- 
' \e \ccident, 3. Medical-Surgical, and 
ote \ 
X » ™ % 1. Life Insurance. You may select the 
) . ‘ exact protection that fits your 


family needs. 
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BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY COMPANY 
Chicago 30, Illinois 
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